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Art. I.— Das Nibelungen Lied, iibersetzt von Karl Simrock (The 
Nibelungen Lied, translated by Karl Simrock.) 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Berlin. 1827. 


N the year 1757, the Swiss Professor Bodmer printed an 

ancient poetical manuscript, under the title of Chriemhilden 
Rache und die Klage (Chriemhilde’s Revenge, and the Lament) ; 
which may be considered as the first of a series, or stream of 
publications and speculations still rolling on, with increased 
current, to the present day. Not, indeed, that all these had 
their source or determining cause in so insignificant a 
circumstance ; their source, or rather thousand sources, lay 
far elsewhere. As has often been remarked, a certain antiqua- 
rian tendency in literature, a fonder, more earnest looking back 
into the Past began about that time to manifest itself in all 
nations (witness our own Percy’s Reliques): this was among 
the first distinct symptoms of it in Germany; where, as with 
ourselves, its manifold effects are still visible enough. 

Some fifteen years after Bodmer’s publication, which, for the 
rest, is not celebrated as an editorial feat, one C. H. Miiller 
undertook a Collection of German Poems from the Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth Centuries ; wherein, among other articles, 
he reprinted Bodmer’s Chriemhilde and Klage, with a highly 
remarkable addition prefixed to the former, essential indeed to 
the right understanding of it; and the whole now stood before 
the world as one Poem, under the name of the Nibe/ungen Lied, 
or Lay of the Nibelungen. It has since been ascertained that 
the AKlage is a foreign inferior appendage; at best, related only 
as epilogue to the main work: meanwhile out of this Nibe/un- 
gen, such as it was, there soon proceeded new inquiries, and 
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kindred enterprises. For much as the Poem, in the shape it 
here bore, was defaced and marred, it failed not to attract ob- 
servation: to all open-minded lovers of poetry, especially where 
a strong patriotic feeling existed, this singular, antique Nebelungen 
was an interesting < appearance. Johannes Miiller, in his famous 
Swiss History, spoke of it in warm terms: subsequently August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, through the medium of Das Deutsehe Mu- 
0g | succeeded in awakenin g something like a universal popu- 
lar feeling on the subject ; ‘and, as a natural consequence, a 
whole host of Editors pon ao of deep and of shallow en- 
deavour, whose labours we yet see in progress. The Nibelungen 
has now been inv natignted, translated, collated, commented 
upon, with more or less result, to almost boundless lengths : 
besides the Work named at the head of this Paper, and which 
stands there simply as one of the latest, we have Versions into 
the modern tongue by Von der Hagen, by Hinsberg, Lachmann, 
Biisching, Zeune, the last in Prose, and said to be worthless ; 
Criticisms, Introductions, Keys, and so forth, by innumerable 
others, of whom we mention only Docen and the Brothers 
Grimm. 

By which means, not only has the Poem itself been eluci- 
dated with all manner of researches, but its whole environment 
has come forth in new light: the scene and personages it relates 
to, the other fictions and traditions connected with it, have 
attained a new importance and coherence. Manuscripts, that 
for ages had lain dormant, have issued from their archives into 
public view ; books that had circulated only in mean guise for 
the amusement of the people, have become important, not to 
one or two virtuosos, but to the general body of the learned : 
and now a whole System of antique Teutonic Fiction and My- 
thology unfolds itself, shedding here and there a real though 
feeble and uncertain climmer ~ over what was once the total 
darkness of the old Time. No fewer than Fourteen ancient Tra- 
ditionary Poems, all strangely intertwisted, and growing out of 
and into one another, have come to light among the Germans; 
who now, in looking back, find that they too, as well as the 
Greeks, have their Heroic Age, and round the old Valhalla, as 
their Northern Pantheon, a world of demi-gods and wonders. 

Such a phenomenon, unexpected till of late, cannot but interest 
a deep-thinking, enthusiastic people. For the Nibe/ungen 
especially, which lies as the centre and distinct key- -stone of 
the whole too chaotic System—let us say rather, blooms as a 
firm sunny island in the middle of these cloud-covered, ever- 
shifting, sand- whirlpools—they cannot sufficiently testify their 
love and veneration. Learned professors lecture on the Nibe- 
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lungen, in public schools, with a praiseworthy view to initiate 
the German youth in love of their fatherland ; from many zea- 
lous and no wise ignorant critics we hear talk of a ‘ great 
Northern Epos,’ of a ‘German Iliad ;’ the more saturnine are 
shamed into silence, or hollow mouth-homage; thus from all 
quarters comes a sound of joyful acclamation; the Nibelungen 
is welcomed as a precious national possession, recovered after 
six centuries of neglect, and takes undisputed place among the 
sacred books of German literature. 

Of these curious transactions, some rumour has not failed to 
reach us in England, where our minds, from their own antiqua- 
rian disposition, were willing enough to receive it. Abstracts 
and extracts of the Niébe/ungen have been printed in our lan- 
guage; there have been disquisitions on it in our Reviews : 
hitherto, however, such as nowise to exhaust the subject. On 
the contrary, where so much was to be told at once, the speaker 
might be somewhat puzzled where to begin: it was a much 
readier method to begin with the end, or with any part of the 
middle, than like Rabelais’ Ram (whose example is too little 
followed in literary narrative) to begin with the beginning. 
Thus has our stock of intelligence come rushing out on us 
quite promiscuously and pellmell; whereby the whole matter 
could not but acquire a tortuous, confused, altogether inexplic- 
able, and even dreary aspect; and the class of ‘ well-informed 
persons’ now find themselves in that uncomfortable position, 
where they are obliged to profess admiration, and at the same 
time feel that, except by name, they know not what the thing 
admired is. Such a position towards the venerable Nibe/ungen, 
which is no less bright and graceful than historically significant, 
cannot be the right one. Moreover, as appears to us, it might 
be somewhat mended by very simple means. Let any one that 
had honestly read the Nibe/ungen, which in these days is no 
surprising achievement, only tell us what he found there, and 
nothing that he did not find: we should then know something, 
and, what were still better, be ready for knowing more. To 
search out the secret roots of such a production, ramified 
through successive layers of centuries, and drawing nourish- 
ment from each, may be work, and too hard work, for the 
deepest philosopher and critic ; but to look with natural eyes 
on what part of it stands visibly above ground, and record his 
own experiences thereof, is what any reasonable mortal, if he 
will take heed, can do. 

Some such slight service, we here intend proferring to our 
readers : let them glance with us a little into that mighty maze 
of Northern Archeology; where, it may be, some pleasant 
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prospects will open: If the Nibelungen is what we have called 
it, a firm sunny island amid the weltering chaos of antique 
tradition, it must be worth visiting on general grounds; nay, if 
the primeval rudiments of it have the antiquity assigned them, 
it belongs specially to us English Teutones as well as to the Ger- 
man. 

Far be it from us, meanwhile, to venture rashly or farther 
than is needful, into that same traditionary chaos, fondly named 
the ‘ Cycle of Northern Fiction,’ with its Fourteen Sectors (or 
separate Poems), which are rather Fourteen shoreless Limbos, 
where we hear of pieces containing ‘a hundred thousand 
verses,’ and ‘seventy thousand verses,’ as of a quite natural 
affair! How travel through that inane country ; by what art 
discover the little grain of Substance that casts such multiplied 
immeasurable Shadows? The primeval Mythus, were it at first 
philosophical trath, or were it historical incident, floats too 
vaguely on the breath of men: each successive Singer and Re- 
dactor furnishes it with new personages, new scenery, to please 
a new audience; each has the privilege of inventing, and the 
far wider privile: ge of borrowing and new- modelling from all 
that have preceded him. Thus though Tradition may have but 
one root, it grows like a Banana, ‘into a whole over-arching 
labyrinth of trees. Or rather might we say, it is a Hall of 
Mirrors, where, in pale light each mirror reflects, convexly or 
concavely, not only some real Object, but the Shadows of this 
in other mirrors ; which again do the like for it: till in such re- 
flexion and re-reflexion the whole immensity is filled with dimmer 
and dimmer shapes; and no firm scene lies round us, but a 
dislocated, distorted chaos, fading away on all hands, in the 
distance, into utter night. Only to some brave Von der Hagen, 
furnished with indefatigable ardour, and a deep, almost religious, 
love, is it given to find sure footing there, and see his way. All 
those Dukes of Aquitania, therefore, and Ktzel’s Court-holdings, 
and Dietrichs and Sigenots we shall leave standing where they 
are. Such as desire farther information, will find an intelligible 
account of the whole Series or Cycle, in Messrs. Weber and 
Jamieson’s I//ustrations of Northern Antiquities ; and all possi- 
ble furtherance, in the numerous German works above alluded 
to; among which Von der Hagen’s writings, though not the 
readiest are probably the safest guides. But for us, our busi- 
ness here is with the Nibe/ungen, the inhabited poetic country 
round which all these wildernesses lie; only as environments of 
which, as routes to which, are they of moment to us. Perhaps 
our shortest and smoothest route will be through the Heldenbuch 
(Hero-Book); which is greatly the most important of these 
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subsidiary Fictions, not without interest of its own, and closely 
related to the Nibelungen. This Heldenbuch, therefore, we must 
now address ourselves to traverse with all despatch. At the present 
stage of the business, too, we shall forbear any historical inquiry 
and argument concerning the date and local habitation of those 
Traditions ; reserving what little is to be said on that matter till 
the Traditions themselves have become better known to us. Let 
the reader, on trust, for the present, transport himself into the 
twelfth or thirteenth century ; and therefrom looking back into 
the sixth or fifth, see what presents itself. 


Of the Heldenbuch, tried on its own merits, and except as 
illustrating that other far worthier Poem, or at most as an old 
national, and still in some measure popular book, we should 
have felt strongly inclined to say, as the curate in Don Quixote 
so often did, Ad corral con ello, Out of window with it! 
Doubtless there are touches of beauty in the work, and even a 
sort of heartiness and antique quaintness in its wildest follies ; 
but on the whole that George-and-Dragon species of composi- 
tion has long ceased to find favour with any one ; and except 
for its ground work, more or less discernible, of old Northern 
Fiction, this [/e/denbuch has little to distinguish it from these. 
Nevertheless, what is worth remark, it seems to have been a far 
higher favourite than the Nibe/ungen, with ancient readers: it 
was printed soun after the invention of printing; some think in 
}472, for there is no place or date on the first edition; at all 
events, in 149], in 1509, and repeatedly since; whereas the 
Nibelungen, though written earlier, and in worth immeasurably 
superior, had to remain in manuscript three centuries longer. 
From which, for the thousandth time, inferences might be 
drawn as to the infallibility of popular taste, and its value as a 
criterion for poetry. However, it is probably in virtue of this 
neglect, that the Nibelungen boasts of its actual purity ; that it 
now comes before us, clear and graceful as it issued from the old 
Singer’s head and heart ; not overloaded with Ass-eared Giants, 
Fiery Dragons, Dwarfs, and Hairy Women, as the /le/denbuch 
is, many of which, as charity would hope, may be the produce 
of a later age than that famed Swabian Ira, to which these 
poems, as we now see them, are commonly referred. Indeed, 
one Casper von Roen is understood to have passed the whole 
Heldenbuch through his limbec, in the fifteenth century ; but 
like other rectifiers, instead of purifying it, to have only drugged 
it with still fiercer ingredients to suit the sick appetite of the time. 

Of this drugged and adulterated Hero-Book (the only oue we 
yet have, though there is talk of a better) we shall quote the 
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long Title-page of Lessing’s Copy, the edition of 1560; from 
which, with a few intercalated observations, the reader’s curio- 
sity may probably obtain what little satisfaction it wants. 

Das Heldenbuch Weichs auffs new corrigirt und gebessert ist, 
mit shonen Figuren geziert. (redriickt zu “Frankfurt am Mayn, 
durch Weyzand Han und Sygmund Feyerabend, &c. That is to 
say : 
“ The Hero- Book, which is of new corrected and improved, 
adorned with beautiful Figures. Printed at Frankfurt on the 
Maypn, through “_ ygand Han, and Sygmund Feyerabend. 

“ Part First saith of Kaiser Ottnit and the little King 
Elberich, how they with great peril, over sea, in Heathendom, 
won from a king his daughter (and how he in lawful marriage 
took her to wife).’ 

From which announcement the reader already guesses the 
contents : how this little King Elberich was a Dwarf, or Elf, 
some half-span long, yet full of cunning practices, and the most 
helpful activity ; ; nay, stranger still, had been Kaiser Ottnit of 
Lampartei or Lombardy’ s father ,—having had his own ulterior 
views in that indiscretion. How they “sailed with Messina 
ships, into Paynim land; fomght with that unspeakable Turk, 
King Machabol, in and ‘about his fortress and metropolis of 
Montebur, which was all stuck round with christian heads ; 
slew from seventy to a hundred thousand of the Infidel at one 
heat ; saw the lady on the battlements ; and at length, chiefly 
by Dwarf Elberich’s help carried her off in triumph; wedded 
her in Messina ; and without difficulty, rooting out the Maho- 
metan prejudice, converted her to the creed of Mother Church. 
The fair runaway seems to have been of a gentle tractable 
disposition, very different from old Machabol; concerning 
whom it is here chiefly to be noted that Dwarf Elberich, ren- 
dering himself invisible on their first interview, plucks out a 
handful of hair from his chin; thereby increasing to a tenfold 
pitch the royal choler; and, what is still more remarkable, 
furnishing the poet Wieland, six centuries afterwards, with the 
critical incident in his Oberon. As for the young lady herself, 
we cannot but admit that she was well worth sailing to Hea- 
thendom for ; and shall here, as our sole specimen of that old 
German doggrel, give the description of her, as she first 
appeared on the battlements during the fight; subjoining a 
version as verbal and literal as the plainest prose can make it. 
Considered as a detached passage, it is perhaps the finest we 
have met with in the Heldenbuch. 

‘ Ihr herz brann also schone, ‘ Her heart burnt (with anxiety) as 
Recht als ein rot rubein, Just as a red ruby, {beautiful 
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Gleich dem vollen mone 
Gaben ihr iiuglein schein 
Sich hett die maget reine 
Mit rosen wohl bekleid 

Und auch mit Berlin Kleine, 
Niemand da trist die meid. 


Sie war schiin an dem leibe 
Und zu den Seiten schmal 
Recht als ein Kertze Scheibe 
Wohlgeschaffen tiberall : 

Thr beyden hind gemeine 

Dars thr gentz nichts gebrach ; 
Thr niglein schin und reine, 
Dass man sich darin besach. 


Thr har war schiin umbfangen 
Mit elder seiden fein; 

Das liess sic nieder hangen, 
Das hiibsche Magedlein. 

Sie trug ein kron mit steinen 
Sie war von gold so rot ; 
Elberich dem viel kleinen 
War zu der Magte not. 


Da vornen in den Kronen 
Lag ein Karfunkelstein, 

Der in dem Pallast schone 
Aecht als ein Kertz erschein; 
Auf jrem haupt das hare 
War lauter und auch fein 
Es leuchtet also klare 

Recht als der Sonnen schein. 


Die Magt die stand alleine, 
Gar trawrig war jr mut ; 

Ihr farb und die war reine, 
Lieblich we Milch und Blut: 
Her durch jr zipffe reinen 
Schien jr hals als der Schnee 
Elberich dem viel Kleinen 
That der Maget Jammer weh.’ 


Like the full moon 
Hereyes(eyelings, pretty eyes)gave 
Herselfhad the maiden pure{sheen. 
Well adorned with roses, 

And also with pearls small : 

No one there comforted the maid. 


She was fair of body, 

And in the waist slender ; 

Right asa (golden) candlestick 
Well-fashioned everywhere : 

Her two hands proper, 

So that she wanted nought; 

Her little nails fair and pure, 
That youcould see yourself therein. 


Her hair was beautifully girt 
With noble silk (band) fine ; 

She let it flow down, 

The lovely maidling. 

She wore a crown with jewels, 

It was of gold so red : 

Tor Elberich the very small 

The maid had need (to console her). 


There in front of the crown 
Lay a carbuncle-stone, 
Which in the palace fair 
Even as a taper seemed ; 
On her head the hair 

Was glossy and also fine, 
It shone as bright 

Even as the sun’s sheen. 


The maid she stood alone, 

Right sad was her mind; 

Her colour it was pure, 

Lovely as milk and blood : 

Out through her pure locks 
Shone her neck like the snow 
Elberich the very small [sorrow. 
Was touched with the maiden’s. 


Happy man was Kaiser Ottnit, blessed with such a wife, 
after all his travail;—had not the Turk Machabol cunningly 
sent him, in revenge, a box of young Dragons, or Dragon-eggs, 
by the hands of a caitiff Infidel, contriver of the mischief; by 
whom in due course of time they were hatched and nursed, te 
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the infinite woe of all Lampartei, and ultimately to the death of 
Kaiser Ottnit himself, whom they swallowed and attempted to 
digest, once without effect, but the next time too fatally, crown 
and all! 

«« Part Second announceth (meldet) of Herr Hugdietrich and 
his son Wolfdietrich ; how they for justice’ sake, oft by their 
doughty acts, succoured distressed persons, with other bold 
heroes that stood by them in extremity.” 

Concerning which Hugdietrich, Emperor of Greece, and his 
son Wolfdietrich, one day the renowned Dietrich of Bern, we 
can here say little more than that the former trained him- 
self to sempstress work ; and for many weeks, plied his needle, 
before he could get wedded and produce Wolfdietrich ; who 
coming into the world in this clandestine manner, was let down 
into the castle-ditch, and like Romulus and Remus nursed by a 
Wolf, whence his name. However, after never-imagined adven- 
tures, with enchanters and enchantresses, pagans, and giants, 
in all quarters of the globe, he finally, with utmost effort, 
slaughtered those Lombardy Dragons; then married Kaiser 
Ottnit’s widow, whom he had rather flirted with before ; and so 
lived universally respected in his new empire, performing yet 
other notable achievements. One strange property he had, 
sometimes useful to him, sometimes hurtful: that his breath, 
when he became angry, grew flame, red hot, and would take 
the temper out of swords. We find him again in the Nibelun- 
gen, among King Etzel’s (Attila’s) followers ; a staid, cautious, 
yet still invincible man ; on which occasion, though with great 
reluctance he is forced to interfere, and does so with effect. 
Dietrich is the favourite hero of all those Southern Fictions, 
and well acknowledged in the Northern also, where the chief 
man, however, as we shall find, is not he but Siegfried. 

« Part Third showeth of the Rose-garden at Worms, which 
was planted by Chrimhilte, King Gibrich’s daughter; whereby 
afterwards most part of those Heroes and Giants came to destruc- 
tion and were slain.” 

In this Third Part the Southern or Lombard Heroes come 
into contact and collision with another as notable, Northern 
class ; and for us much more important. Chriemhild, whose 
ulterior history makes such a figure in the Nibelungen, had, it 
would seem, near the ancient City of Worms, a Rose-garden, 
some seven English miles in circuit; fenced only by a silk 
thread ; wherein, however, she maintained Twelve stout fighting 
men: several of whom, as Hagen, Volker, her three Brothers, 
above all the gallant Siegfried her betrothed, we shall meet with 
again: these, so unspeakable was their prowess, sufficed to 
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defend the silk-thread Garden against all mortals. Our. good 
antiquary, Von der Hagen, imagines that this Rose-garden 
business (in the primeval Tradition) glances obliquely ‘at the 
Ecliptic with its Twelve Signs, at Jupiter’s fight with the Titans, 
and we know not what confused skirmishing in the Utgard, or 
Asgard, or Midgard of the Scandinavians. Be this as it may, 
Chriemhild, we are here told, being very beautiful, and very 
wilful, boasts, i in the pride of her heart, that no heroes on earth are 
to be compared with hers ; and hearing accidentally that Dietrich 
of Bern has a high character in this line, forthwith challenges 
him to visit Worms, and with eleven picked men, to do battle 
there against those other Twelve champions of Christendom 
that watch her Rose- garden. Dietrich, in a towering passion at 
the style of the message, which was “ surly and “stout,” in- 
stantly pitches upon his eleven seconds, who also are to be 
principals ; and with a retinue of other sixty thousand, by quick 
stages, in which obstacles enough are overcome, reaches Worms, 
and declares himself ready. “Among these eleven Lombard 
heroes of his, are likewise several whom we meet with again in 
the Nibelungen ; beside Dietrich himself, we have the old Duke 
Hildebrand, “W olfhart, Ortwin. Notable among them, in another 
way, is Monk Ilsan, a truculent, greybearded fellow, equal to 
any Friar Tuck in Rodin Hood. 

The conditions of fight are soon agreed on: there are to be 
twelve successive duels, each challenger being expected to find 
his match; and the prize of victory is a Rose- garland from 
Chriemhild, and ein [elssen und ein Kiissen, that is to say vir- 
tually, one kiss from her fair lips, to each. But here, as it ever 
should do, Pride gets a fall; for Chriemhild’s bully-hectors 
are, in divers ways, all successively felled to the ground by the 
Berners ; some of whom, as old Hildebrand, will not even take 
her Kiss when it is due: even Siegfried himself, most 
reluctantly engaged with by Dietrich, and for a while victorious, 
is at last forced to seek shelter in her lap. Nay, Monk Ilsan, 
after the regular fight is over, and his part in it well performed, 
calls out, in succession, fifty-two other idle Champions of the 
Garden, part of them Giants, and routs the whole fraternity ; 
thereby earning, besides his own regular allowance, fifty-two 
spare Garlands, and fifty-two several kisses ; in the course of 
which latter, Chriemhild’s cheek, a just punishment as seemed, 
was scratched to the drawing of blood by his rough beard. It 
only remains to be added that king Gibich, Chriemhild’s 
Father, is now fain to do homage for his kingdom to Dietrich ; 
who returns triumphant to his own country; where also, Monk 
Ilsan, according to promise, distributes these fifty-two Garlands 
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among his fellow Friars, crushing a garland on the bare crown 
of each, till ‘ the red blood ran over their ears. Under which 
hard, but not undeserved treatment they all agreed to pray for 
remission of Ilsan’s sins: indeed, such as continued refractory 
he tied together by the beards, and hung pair-wise over poles ; 
whereby the stoutest soon gave in. 

* So endeth here this ditty 

Of strife from woman’s pride : 

God on our griefs take pity, 

And Mary still by us abide.’ 


“In Part Fourth is announced (gemelt) of the little King 
Laurin, the Dwarf, how he encompassed his Rose-garden with 
so great manhood and art magic, till at last he was vanquished 
by the heroes, and forced to become their Juggler, with &c. &c.” 

Of which Fourth and happily last part we shall here say 
nothing ; inasmuch as, except that certain of our old heroes 
again figure there, it has no coherence or connexion with the 
rest of the Heldenbuch ; and is simply a new tale, which by 
way of episode Heinrich von Ofterdingen, as we learn from his 
own words, had subsequently appended thereto. He says: 

‘ Heinrich von Ofterdingen 

This story hath been singing, 

To the joy of Princes bold, 

They gave him silver and gold, 
Moreover pennies and garments rich : 
Here endeth this Book the which 
Doth sing our noble Heroes’ story : 
God help us all to heavenly glory.’ 

Such is some outline of the famous Heldenbuch; on which it 
is not our business here to add any criticism. The fact that it 
has so long been popular betokens a certain worth in it; the 
kind and degree of which is also in some measure apparent. In 
poetry “ the rude man,” it has been said, ‘“‘ requires only to see 
something going on; the man of more refinement wishes to 
feel; the truly refined man must be made to reflect.” For the 
first of these classes our Hero Book, as has been apparent 
enough, provides in abundance; for the other two scantily, 
indeed, for the second not at all. Nevertheless our estimate of 
this work, which as a series of Antique Traditions may have 
considerable meaning, is apt rather to be too low. Let us re- 
member that this is not the original Heldenbuch which we now 
see ; but only a version of it into the Knight-errant dialect of - 
the thirteenth, indeed partly of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, with all the fantastic monstrosities, now so trivial, 
pertaining to that style; under which disguises the really 
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antique earnest groundwork, interesting as old Thought, if 
not as old Poetry, is all but quite obscured from us. But Anti- 
quarian diligence is now busy with the Heldenbuch also, from 
which what light is in it will doubtless be elicited, and here 
and there a deformity removed. Though the Ethiop cannot 
change his skin, there is no need that even he should go abroad 
unwashed.* 

Casper von Roen, or whoever was the ultimate redactor of 
the Heldenbuch, whom Lessing designates as “a highly ill-in- 
formed man,” would have done better had he quite omitted that 
little King Laurin, “ and his little Rose-garden,”’ which properly 
is no Rose-garden at all; and instead thereof, introduced the 
Gehornte Siegfried (Behorned Siegfried), whose history lies at 
the heart of the whole Northern Traditions ; and, under a rude 
prose dress, is to this day a real child’s-book and people’s-book 
among the Germans. Of this Siegfried we have already seen 
somewhat in the Rose-garden at Worms ; and shall ere long see 
much more elsewhere; for he is the chief hero of the Nibe- 
lungen: indeed nowhere can we dip into those old Fictions, 
whether in Scandinavia or the Rhine-land, but under one figure 
or another, whether as Dragon-killer and Prince-royal, or as 
Blacksmith and Horse-subduer, as Sigurd, Sivrit, Siegfried, we 
are sure to light on him. As his early adventures belong to the 
strange sort, and will afterwards concern us not a little, we shall 
here endeavour to piece together some consistent outline of 
them; so far indeed as that may be possible, for his bio- 
graphers agreeing in the main points, differ widely in the 
details. 

First, then, let no one from the title Gehdrnte (Horned, Be- 
horned), fancy that our brave Siegfried, who was the loveliest 
as well as the bravest of men, was actually cornuted, and had 
horns on his brow, though like Michael Angelo’s Moses; or 
even that his skin, to which the epithet Behorned refers, was 
hard like a crocodile’s, and not softer than the softest shamoy : 
for the truth is, his Hornedness means only an Invulnerabi- 
lity, like that of Achilles, which he came by in the following 
manner. All men agree that Siegfried was a king’s son; he 
was born, as we here have good reason to know, “ at Santen 





* Our inconsiderable knowledge of the Heldenbuch is derived from 
various secondary sources ; chiefly from Lessing’s Werke [B. XII1.], where 
the reader will find an epitome of the whole Poem, with Extracts by Herr 
Fiilleborn, from which the above are taken. A still more accessible and 
larger Abstract, with long specimens translated into verse, stands in the 
Mlustrations of Northern Antiquities [p. 45—-167]. Von der Hagen has 
since been employed specially on the Heldenbuch ; with what result we 
have not yet learned. 
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in Netherland,” of Siegemund and the fair Siegelinde: yet by 
some family misfortune or discord, of which the accounts are 
very various, he came into singular straits during boyhood ; 
having passed that happy period of life, not under the cano- 
pies of costly state, but by the sooty stithy, in one Mimer 
a Blacksmith’s shop. Here, however, he was nowise in his 
proper element; ever quarrelling with his fellow apprentices ; 
nay, as some say, breaking the hardest anvils into shivers by 
his too stout hammering. So that Mimer, otherwise a first- 
rate Smith, could by no means do with him there. He sends 
him, accordingly, to the neighbouring forest, to fetch char- 
coal; well aware that a monstrous Dragon, one Regin, the 
Smith’s own Brother, would meet him and devour him. But 
far otherwise it proved : Siegfried by main force slew this 
Dragon, or rather Dragonized Smith’s-Brother; made broth 
of him; and, warned by some significant phenomena, bathed 
therein ; or as others assert, bathed directly in the monster’s 
blood, without cookery; and hereby attained that Invulner- 
ability, complete in all Tespects, save that between his shoulders 
where a limetree-leaf chanced to settle and stick during the 
process, there was one little spot, a fatal spot as afterwards 
turned out, left in its natural state. 

Siegfried, now seeing through the craft of the Smith, returned 
home and slew him; then set forth in search of adventures, the 
bare catalogue of which were long to recite. We mention only 
two, as subsequently of moment both for him and for us. He 
is by some said to have courted, and then jilted, the fair and 
proud Queen Brunhild of Isenland ; nay to have thrown down 
the seven gates of her Castle ; and then ridden off with her 
wild-horse Gana, having mounted him in the meadow, and 
instantly broken him. Some cross passages between him and 
Queen Brunhild, who understood no jesting, there must clearly 
have been, so angry is her recognition of him in the Nibe- 
lungen ; nay she bears a lasting grudge against him there; as 
he, and indeed she also, one day too sorely felt. 

His other grand adventure is with the two sons of the 
deceased King Nibelung, in Nibelungen-land : these two youths 
to whom their father had bequeathed a Hoard or Treasure, 
beyond all price,or computation, Siegfried, ‘ riding by alone,’ 
found on the side of a mountain, in a state of creat perplexity. 
They had brought out the Treasure from the cave where it 
usually lay ; but how to part it. was the difficulty ; for, not to 
speak of gold, there were as many jewels alone ‘as twelve 
waggons in four days and nights, each going three journeys 
could carry away ;' nay ‘ however much you took from it there 
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was no diminution :’ besides in real property, a Sword, Balmung, 
of great potency ; a Divining-rod ‘ which gave power over every 
one ;’ and a Larnkappe (or Cloak of Darkness) which not only 
rendered the wearer invisible, but also gave him twelve men’s 
strength. So that the two Princes Royal, without counsel save 
from their Twelve stupid Giants, knew not how to fall upon any 
amicable arrangement; and, seeing Siegfried ride by so oppor- 
tunely, requested him to be arbiter; offering also the Sword 
Balmung for his trouble. Siegfried, who readily undertook the 
impossible problem, did his best to accomplish it ; but, of course, 
without effect; nay the two Nibelungen Princes, being of 
choleric temper, grew impatient, and provoked him; where- 
upon, with the Sword Balmung he slew them both, and their 
Twelve Giants (perhaps originally Signs of the Zodiac) to boot. 

Thus did the famous Nibelungen Hort (Hoard), and indeed the 
whole Nibelungen-land come into his possession: wearing the 
Sword Balmung, and having slain the two Princes and their 
champions, what was there farther to oppose him? Vainly did 
the Dwarf Alberich, our old friend Elberich of the Heldenbuch, 

who had now become special keeper of this Hoard, attempt 
some resistance with a Dwarf Army; he was driven back into 
the cave ; plundered of his Yarnkappe; and obliged with all his 
myrmidons to swear fealty to the conqueror, whom indeed 
thenceforth he and they punctually obeyed. 

Whereby Siegfried might now farther style himself King of 
the Nibelungen; master of the infinite Nibelungen Hoard (col- 
lected doubtless by art-magic in the beginning of Time, in the 
deep bowels of the Universe) with the Wiinschelruthe (Wishing 
or Divining rod) pertaining thereto; owner of the Tarnkappe, 
which he ever after kept by him, to put on at will; and though 
last not least, Bearer and Wielder of the Sword Balmung, * by 








* By this Sword Balmung also hangs a tale. Doubtless it was one of 
those invaluable weapons sometimes fabricated by the old Northern Smiths, 
compared with which our modern Foxes, and Ferraras, and Toledos, are 
mere leaden tools. Von der Hagen seems to think it simply the Sword 
Mimung under another name; in which case Siegfried’s old master, Mimer 
had been the maker of it, and called it after himself, as if it had been his 
son. In Scandinavian chronicles, veridical or not, we have the following 
account of that transaction. Mimer (or, as some have it, surely without 
ground, one Velint, once an apprentice of his) was challenged by another 
Craftsman, named Amilias, who boasted that he bad made a suit of armour 
which no stroke could dint,—to equal that feat, or own himself the second 
Smith then extant. This last the stout Mimer would in no case do, but 
proceeded to forge the Sword Mimung ; with which, when it was finished, 
he, ‘in presence of the King,’ cut asunder ‘a thread of wool floating oa 
water.’ This would have seemed a fair fire-edge to most smiths: not so to 
Mimer ; he sawed the blade in pieces, wielded it in ‘a red hot fire for 
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the keen edge of which all this gain had come to him. To 
which last acquisitions, adding his previously acquired Invul- 
nerability, and his natural dignities as Prince of Netherland, he 
might well show himself before the foremost at Worms or else- 
where; and attempt any the highest adventure that fortune 
could cut out for him. However, his subsequent history belongs 
all to the Nibelungen Song; at which fair garden of poesy we 
are now, through all these shaggy wildernesses and enchanted 
woods, finally arrived. 


Apart from its antiquarian value, and not only as by far the 
finest monument of old German art ; but intrinsically, and as a 
mere detached composition, this Nibe/ungen has an excellence 
that cannot but surprise us. With little preparation, any reader 
of poetry, even in chess days, might find it interesting. It is 
not without a certain Unity of interest and purport, an internal 
coherence and completeness ; it is a Whole, and some spirit of 
Music informs it : these are the highest characteristics of a true 
Poem. Considering farther what intellectual environment we 
now find it in, it is doubly to be prized and wondered at ; for it 
differs from those Hero- Books, as molten or carved metal does 
from rude agglomerated ore ; almost as some Shakspeare from 
his fellow Dramatists, whose J’amburlaines and Is/and Princesses, 
themselves not destitute of merit, first show us clearly in what 
pure loftiness and loneliness the //am/ets and Tempests reign. 

The unknown Singer of the Nibelungen, though no Shaks- 
peare, must have had a deep, poetic soul ; wherein things dis- 
continuous and inanimate shaped themselves together into life, 
and the Universe with its wondrous purport stood significantly 
imaged ; overarching, as with heavenly firmaments and eternal 
harmonies, the little scene where men strut and fret their hour. 
His Poem, unlike so many old and new pretenders to that name, 
has a basis and organic siructure,a beginning, middle, and end ; 





three days,’ tempered it ‘with milk and oatmeal,’ and by much other 
cunning, brought out a sword that severed ‘a ball of wool floating on 
water.’ But neither would this suflice him; he returned to his smithy, 
and by means known only to himself, produced in the course of seven 
weeks, a third and final edition of Mimung, which split asunder a whole 
floating pack of wool. The comparative trial now took place forthwith. 
Amllias, cased in his impenetrable coat of mail, sat down on a bench, in 
presence of assembled thousands, and bade Mimer strike him. Mimer 
fetched of course his best blow, on which Amilias observed, that there was 
a strange feeling of cold iron in his inwards. ‘ Shake thyself,’ said Mimer ; 
the luckless wight did so, and fell in two halves, being cleft sheer through 
from collar to haunch, never more to swing hammer in this world.—See 
Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, p. 31. 
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there is one great principle and idea set forth in it, round which 
all its multifarious parts combine in living union. Remarkable 
it is, moreover, how along with this essence and primary condi- 
tion of all poetic virtue, the minor external virtues of what we 
call Taste, and so forth, are, as it were, preesupposed ; and the 
living soul of Poetry being there, its body of incidents, its gar- 
ment of language, come of their own accord. So, too, in the 
case of Shakspeare : his feeling of propriety, as compared with 
that of the Marlowes and Fletchers, his quick sure sense of 
what is fit and unfit, either in act or word, might astonish us, 
had he no other superiority. But true Inspiration, as it may 
well do, includes that same Taste, or rather a far higher and 
heartfelt Taste, of which that other ‘elegant’ species is but an 
ineffectual, irrational apery : let us see the herald Mercury 
actually descend from his Heaven, and the bright wings, and 
the graceful movement of these, will not be wanting. 

With an instinctive art, far different from acquired artifice, 
this Poet of the Nibelungen, working in the same province with 
his contemporaries of the I/e/denbuch, on the same material of 
tradition, has, in a wonderful degree, possessed himself of what 
these could only strive after; and with his ‘clear feeling of 
fictitious truth,’ avoided as false the errors and monstrous per- 
plexities in which they vainly struggled. He is of another 
species than they ; in language, in purity and depth of feeling, 
in fineness of invention, stands quite apart from them. 

The language of the I[le/denbuch, as we saw above, was a 
feeble half-articulate child’s-speech, the metre nothing better 
than a miserable doggrel; whereas here in the old Frankish 
(Oberdeutsch) dialect of the Nibe/ungen, we have a clear decisive 
utterance, and in a real system of verse, not without essential 
regularity, great liveliness, and now and then even harmony of 
rhythm. Doubtless we must often call it a diffuse diluted 
utterance ; at the samé time it is genuine, with a certain antique 
garrulous heartiness, and has a rhythm in the thoughts as well 
as the words. The gimplicity is never silly, even in that per- 
petual recurrence of epithets, sometimes of rhymes, as where 
two words, for instance /ip (body, life, /etb) and wip (woman 
wife, weib) are indissolubly wedded together, and the one never 
shows itself without the other following,—there is something 
which reminds us not so much of poverty, as of trustfulness and 
childlike innocence. Indeed a strange charm lies in those old 
tones, where, in gay dancing melodies, the sternest tidings are 
sung to us; and deep floods of Sadness and Strife play lightly in 
little curling billows, like seas in summer. It is as a meek smile, 
in whose still, thoughtful depths a whole infinitude of patience, 
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and love, and heroic strength lie revealed. But in other cases, 
too, we have seen this outward sport and inward earnestness 
offer grateful contrast, and cunning excitement; for example, in 
Tasso; of whom, though otherwise different enough, this old 
Northern Singer has more than once reminded us. There, too, 
as here, we have a dark solemn meaning in light guise; deeds 
of high temper, harsh self-denial, daring and death, stand em- 
bodied in that soft, quick-flowing, joyfully-modulated verse. 
Nay farther, as if the implement, much more than we might 
fancy, had influenced the work done, these two Poems, could we 
trust our individual feeling, have in one respect the same poetical 
result for us: in the Nibelungen as in the Gerusalemme, the 
persons and their story are indeed brought vividly before us, yet 
not near and palpably present ; it is rather as if we looked on 
that scene through an inverted telescope, whereby the whole 
was carried far away into the distance, the life-large figures 
compressed into brilliant miniatures, so clear, so real, yet tiny, 
elf-like, and beautified as well as lessened, their colours being 
now closer and brighter, the shadows and trivial features no 
longer visible. This, as we partly apprehend, comes of singing 
Epic Poems; most part of which only pretend to be sung. 
Tasso’s rich melody still lives among the Italian people; the 
Nibelungen also is what it professes to be, a Song. 

No less striking than the verse and language, is the quality 
of the invention manifested here. Of the Fable, or narrative 
material of the Nibe/ungen, we should say that it had high, 
almost the highest merit; so daintily, yet firmly, is it put 
together ; with such felicitous selection of the beautiful, the 
essential, and no less felicitous rejection of whatever was un- 
beautiful or even extraneous. The reader is no longer afflicted 
with that chaotic brood of Fire-drakes, Giants, and malicious 
turbaned Turks, so fatally rife in the //e/denbuch: all this is 
swept away, or only hovers in faint shadows afar off; and free 
field is opened for legitimate perennial interests. Yet neither is 
the Nibelungen without its wonders; for it is poetry and not 
prose ; here too, a supernatural world encompasses the natural, 
and, though at rare intervals and in calm manner, reveals itself 
there. It is truly wonderful with what skill our simple, un- 
taught Poet deals with the marvellous; admitting it without 
reluctance or criticism, yet precisely in the degree and shape 
that will best avail him. Here, if in no other respect, we should 
say that he has a decided superiority to Homer himself. The 
whole story of the Nibe/ungen is fateful, mysterious, guided on 
by unseen influences ; yet the actual marvels are few, and done 
in the far distance : those Dwarfs, and Cloaks of Darkness, and 
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charmed Treasure-caves, are heard of rather than beheld, the 
tidings of them seem to issue from unknown space. Vain were 
it to inquire where that Nibelungen-land specially is: its very 
name is Nebel-land, or Nift-land, the land of Darkness, of Invi- 
sibility. The ‘ Nibelungen Heroes’ that muster in thousands 
and tens of thousands, though they march to the Rhine or 
Danube, and we see their strong limbs and shining armour, we 
could almost fancy to be children of the air. Far beyond the 
firm horizon, that wonder-bearing region swims on the infinite 
waters ; unseen by bodily eye, or at most discerned as a 
faint streak, hanging in the blue depths, uncertain whether 
island or cloud. And thus the Nibelungen Song, though based 
on the bottomless foundations of Spirit, and not unvisited of 
skyey messengers, is a real, rounded, habitable Earth, where we 
find firm footing, and the wondrous and the common live ami- 
cably together. Perhaps it would be difficult to find any Poet 
of ancient or modern times, who in this trying problem has 
steered his way with greater delicacy and success. 

To any of our readers who may have personally studied the 
Nibelungen, these high praises of ours will not seem exagge- 
rated: the rest, who are the vast majority, must endeavour to 
accept them with some degree of faith, at least of curiosity ; to 
vindicate, and judicially substantiate them would far exceed 
our present opportunities. Nay, in any case, the criticism, the 
alleged Characteristics of a Poem are so many Theorems, which 
are indeed enunciated, truly or falsely, but the Demonstration 
of which must be sought for in the reader’s own study and ex- 
perience. Nearly all that can be attempted here, is some hasty 
epitome of the mere Narrative; no substantial image of the 
work, but a feeble outline and shadow. To which task, as the 
personages and their environment have already been in some 
degree illustrated, we can now proceed without obstacle. 

The Nibelungen has been called the Northern Epos; yet it 
has, in great part, a Dramatic character: those thirty-nine 
Aventiuren (Adventures), which it consists of, might be so many 
scenes in a Tragedy. The catastrophe is dimly prophecied from 
the beginning ; and, at every fresh step, rises more and more 
clearly into view. A shadow of coming Fate, as it were, a low 
inarticulate voice of Doom falls, from the first, out of that 
charmed Nibelungen-land : the discord of two women, is as a 
little spark of evil passion, that ere long enlarges itself into a 
crime; foul murder is done; and now the Sin rolls on like a 
devouring fire, tili the guilty and the innocent are alike encir- 
cled with it, and a whole land is ashes, and a whole race is 
swept away. 

VOL, xV.— Westminster Review. c 
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‘Uns ist in alten meren Wunders vil geseit, 
Von helden lobeberen Von grozer chuonheit, 
Von vrouden und’ hoch-geziten Von weinen und von chlagen 
Von chuner rechen striten Muget ir nu wunder hiren sagen. 


We find in ancient story, Wonders many told, 
Of heroes in great glory With spirit free and bold, 
Of joyances, and high-tides Of weeping and of woe, 
Of noble Recken striving, Mote ye now wonders know.’ 
This is the brief artless Proem ; and the promise contained in 
it proceeds directly towards fulfilment. In the very second 
stanza, we learn :— 


‘ Es wiihs in Burgonden Ein vil edel magedin, 
Das in allen landen Niht schoners mohte sin 
Chriemhilt was si geheien Si wart ein schine wip 
Darumbe miisen degene Vil verliesen den lip. 


A right noble maiden Did grow in Burgundy, 

That in all lands of earth Nought fairer mote there be ; 

Chriemhild of Worms she hight She was a fairest wife: 

For the which must warriors A many lose their life.’ * 

Chriemhild, this world’s-wonder, a king’s daughter and king’s 

sister, and no less coy and proud than fair, dreams one night that 
“she had petted a falcon, strong beautiful and wild; which 
two eagles snatched away from her: this she was forced to 
see ; greater sorrow felt she never in the world.” Her mother, 
Ute, to whom she relates the vision, soon redes it for her; the 
falcon is a noble husband, whom, God keep him, she must 
suddenly lose. Chriemhild declares warmly for the single 
state ; as indeed, living there at the Court of Worms, with her 
brothers, Gunther, Gernot, Geiselher, “* three kings noble and 
rich,” in such pomp and renown, the pride of Burgunden-land 
and Earth, she might readily enough have changed for the 
worse. However, dame Ute bids her not be too emphatical ; 








* This is the first of athousand instances, in which the twoinseparables Wip 
and Lip, or in modern tongue, Weib and Leid, as mentioned above, appear 
together. From these two opening stanzas of the Nibelungen Lied, in its 
purest form, the reader may obtain some idea of the versification ; it runs 
on in more or less regular Alexandrines, with a cesural pause in each, where 
the capital letter occurs; indeed, the lines seem originally to have been 
divided into two at that point, fur sometimes, as in Stanza First, the mid- 
dle words (meren, lobebaren; geziten, striten) also rhyme; but this is 
rather a rare case. The word Rechen or Recken, used in the First Stanza, 
is the constant designation for bold fighters, and has the same root with 
rich (thus in old French, hommes riches; in Spanish ricos hombres), which 
last is here also synonymous with powerful, and is applied to kings, and 
even to the Almighty, Got dem richen, 
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for “ if ever she have heartfelt joy in life, it will be from man’s 
love, and she shall be a fair wife (wip), when God sends her a 
right worthy Ritter’s 4p.’ Chriemhild is more in earnest than 
maidens usually are when they talk thus; it appears, she 
guarded against love “ for many a lief-long day,” nevertheless, 
she too must yield to the destiny. ” Honourably she was to 
become a most noble Ritter’s wife.” “ This,” adds the old 
Singer, “ was that same falcon she dreamed of : how sorely she 
since revenged him on her nearest kindred! For that one 
death died full many a mother’s son.” 

It may be observed that the Poet, here, and at all times, shows 
a marked partiality for Chriemhild; ever striving, unlike his 
fellow singers, to magnify her worth, her faithfainess, and love- 
liness ; and softening as much as may ‘be, whatever makes against 
her. No less a favourite with him is Siegfried, the prompt, gay, 
peaceably fearless hero: to whom, in the Second Aventiure, we 
are here suddenly introduced, at Santen (Xanten) the Court of 
Netherland ; whither, to his glad parents, after achievements (to 
us partially known) “ of which one might sing and tell for ever 
that noble prince has returned. Much as ~ he has done and 
conquered, he is but just arrived at man’s years: it is on occa- 
sion of this joyful event, that a high- tide (hochgezit) is now 
held there, with infinite joustings, minstrelsy, largesses, and 
other chivalrous doings, ail which is sung with utmost hearti- 
ness. The old King “Siegemund offers to resign his crown to 
him; but Siegfried "has other game a-field : the unparalleled 
beauty of Chriemhild has reached his ear and his fancy ; and 
now he will to Worms, and woo her, at least “‘ see how it stands 
with her.” Fruitless is it for Siegemund and the mother Siege- 
linde to represent the perils of that ente rprise, the pride of those 
Burgundian Gunthers and Gernots, the fierce temper of their 
uncle Hagen ; Siegfried is as obstinate as young men are in these 
cases, and can hear no counsel. Nay, he will not accept the 
much more liberal proposition, to take an army with him, and 
conquer the country, if it must be so; he will ride forth, like 
himself, with twelve champions only, and so defy the future. 
Whereupon, the old people finding that there is no other course, 
proceed to make him clothes ;*—at least, the good queen with 
“ her fair women sitting night and day,” and sewing, does so, the 
father furnishing noblest battle and riding gear ; —and so dismiss 
him with many blessings and lamentations. “ For him wept 
sore the king and his wife, but he comforted both their bodies 


* This is a never-failing preparative for all expeditions, and always spe- 
cified and insisted on with a simple, loving, almost female impressiveness. 
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(lip); he said, ‘ ye must not weep, for my body ever shall ye 
be without care.’ 

* Sad was it to the Recken, Stood weeping many a maid, 

I ween, their heart had them The tidings true foresaid 

That of their friends so many Death thereby should find ; 

Cause had they of lamenting Such boding in their mind.’ 


Nevertheless, on the seventh morning, that adventurous 
company, “ ride up the sand” (on the Rhine beach to Worms), 
in high temper, in dress and trappings, aspect and bearing, 
more than kingly. 

Siegfried’s reception at King Gunther’s court, and his brave 
sayings and doings there for some time, we must omit. One 
fine trait of his chivalrous delicacy itis that, for a whole year, he 
never hints at his errand ; never once sees or speaks of Chriem- 
hild, whom, nevertheless, he is longing day and night to meet. 
She, on her side, has often through her lattices, noticed the 
gallant stranger, victorious in all tiltings and knightly exer- 
Gises ; wh sreby it would seem, in spite of her rigorous prede- 
terminations, some kindness for him is already gliding in. 
Meanwhile, mighty wars and threats of invasion arise, and Sieg- 
fried does the state good service. Returning victorious, both as 
genera! and soldier, from Hessen (Hessia), where, by help of his 
own courage and the sword Balmung, he has captured a Danish 
king, and utterly discomfited a Saxon one; he can now show 
himself before Chriemhild without other blushes than those of 
timid love. Nay, the maiden has herself inquired pointedly of 
the messengers, touching his exploits; and “ her fair face 
crew rose-red when she heard them.” A gay High-tide, by 
way of triumph, is appointed; several kings, and two-and- 
thirty princes, and kmghts enough with “ gold-red saddles,” 
come to joust; and better than whole infinities of kings and 
princes with their saddles, the fair Chriemhild herself, under 
guidance of her mother, chiefly too in honour of the victor, is to 
grace that sport. ‘‘ Ute the full rich” fails not to set her 
needle-women to work, and “ clothes of price are taken from 
their presses,” for the love of her child, “‘ wherewith to deck 
many women and maids.” And now, “ on the Whitsun-morn- 
ing,” allis ready, and glorious as heart could desire it: brave 
Ritters, “ five thousand or more,” all glancing in the lists ; but 
grander still, Chriemhild herself is advancing beside her 
mother, with a hundred body-guards, all sword-in-hand, and 
many a noble maid “ wearing rich raiment,” in her train! 

* Now issued forth the lovely one (minnechliche), as the red morn- 
ing doth from troubled clouds; much care fled away from him, who 
bore her in his heart, and long had done; he saw the lovely one 
stand in her beauty. 
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* There glanced from her garments full many precious stones, her 
rose-red colour shone full lovely: try what he might, each man must 
confess that in this world he had not seen aught so fair. 

‘ Like as the light moon stands before the stars, and its sheen so 
clear goes over the clouds, even so stood she now before many fair 
women ; whereat cheered was the mind of the hero. 

‘ The rich chamberlains you saw go before her, the high spirited 
Recken would not forbear, but pressed on where they saw the lovely 
maiden. Siegfried the lord was both glad and sad. 

‘He thought in his mind, how could this be that I should woo 
thee? That was a foolish dream ; yet must I for ever be a stranger, | 
were rather (sanfter, softer) dead. He became, from these thoughts, 
in quick changes, pale and red. 

‘ Thus stood so lovely the child of Siegelinde, as if he were limned 
on parchment by a master’s art; for all granted that hero so beautiful 
they had never seen.’ 


In this passage, which we have rendered, from the Fifth 
Aventiure, into the closest prose, it is to be remarked, among 
other singularities, that there are two similes ; in which figure 
of speech our old Singer deals very sparingly. The first, that 
comparison of Chriemhild to the moon among stars with its 
sheen going over the clouds, has now for many centuries had 
little novelty or merit; but the second, that of Siegfried to a 
Figure in some illuminated Manuscript, i is graceful in ‘itself ; and 
unspeakably so to antiquaries, seldom honoured, i in their Black- 
letter stubbing and grubbing, with such a poetic windfall. 

A prince and a princess of this quality are clearly made for 
one another. Nay, on the motion of young Herr Gernot, fair 
Chriemhild is bid specially to salute Siegfried, she who had never 
before saluted man ; which unparalleled grace the lovely one, in 
all courtliness, openly does him. ‘“ Be welcome.” said she, 
** Herr Siegfried, a noble Ritter good ;” from which salute, for this 
seems to have been all, “ much raised was his mind.” He bowed 
with graceful reverence, as his manner was with women; she 
took him by the hand, and with fond stolen glances, they looked 
at each other. Whether in that ceremonial joining of hands 
there might not be some soft, slight pressure, of far deeper im- 
port, is what our Singer will not take upon him to say ; however, 
he thinks the affirmative more probable. Henceforth, in that 
bright May weather, the two were seen constantly together ; 
nothing but felicity around and before them.—In these days, 
truly, it must have been that the famous Prize-ficht, with Die- 
trich of Bern and his Eleven Lombardy champions, took place, 
little to the profit of the two Lovers; were it not rather that the 
whole of that Rose-garden transaction, as given in the LHelden- 
buch, might be falsified and even imaginary ; for no mention or 
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hint of it occurs here. War or battle is not heard of; Siegfried 
the peerless walks wooingly by the side of Chriemhild the peer- 
less : matters, it is evident, are in the best possible course. 

But now comes a new side-wind, which, however, in the long 
run also forwards the voyage. Tidings, namely, reached over 
the Rhine, not so surprising we might hope, “ that there was 
many a fair maiden ;” whereupon Gunther the King “ thought 
with himself to win one of them.” It was an honest purpose 
in King Gunther, only his choice was not the discreetest. 
For no fair maiden will content him but Queen Brunhild, a 
lady who rules in Isen/and, far over sea, famed indeed for her 
beauty, yet no less so for her caprices. Fables we have met 
with of this Brunhild being properly a Va/kyr, or Scandinavian 
Houri, such as were wont to lead old northern warriors from 
their last battle field, into Valhalla; and that her Castle of 
Isenstein stood amidst a lake of fire; but this, as we said, is 
fable and groundless calumny, of which there is not so much 
as notice taken here. Brunhild, it is plain enough, was a flesh- 
and-blood maiden, glorious in look and faculty, only with some 
preternatural talents given her, and the strangest, wayward 
habits. It appears, for example, that any suitor proposing for 
her has this brief condition to proceed upon: he must try the 
adorable in the three several games of hurling the Spear (at one 
another), Leaping, and throwing the Stone; if victorious, he gains 
her hand, if vanquished he loses his own head; which latter 
issue, such is the fair Amazon’s strength, frequent fatal experi- 
ment has shown to be the only probable one. 

Siegfried, who knows something of Brunhild and her ways, 
votes clearly against the whole enterprise; however, Gunther 
has once for all got the whim in him, and must see it out. The 
prudent Hagen von Troneg, uncle to love-sick Gunther, and 
ever true to him, then advises that Siegfried be requested to 
take part in the adventure; to which request Siegfried readily 
accedes on one condition : that should they prove fortunate he 
himself is to have Chriemhild to wife, when they return. This 
readily settled, he now takes charge of the business, and throws 
alittle light on it for the others. They must lead no army 
thither; only two, Hagen and Dankwart, besides the king and 
himself, shall go. The grand subject of waete* (clothes) is 
next hinted at, and in general terms elucidated ; whereupon a 
solemn consultation with Chriemhild ensues ; and a great cutting 
out, on her part, of white silk from Araby, of green silk from 





* Hence our English weeds, and Scotch wad (pledge); and, say the 
etymologists, wadding, and even wedding. 
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Zazemang, of strange fish-skins covered with morocco silk; a 
creat sewing thereof for seven weeks, on the part of her maids; 
Jastly a fitting-on of the three suits by each hero, for each had 
three ; and heartiest thanks in return, seeing all fitted perfectly, 
and was of grace and price unutterable. Whatis still more to 
the point, Siegfried takes his Cloak of Darkness with him, fancy- 
ing he may need it there. The good old Singer, who has 
hitherto alluded only in the faintest way, to Siegfried’s prior 
adventures and miraculous possessions, introduces this of the 
Tarnkappe with great frankness and simplicity. ‘“ Of wild 
dwarfs (getwergen),” says he, * I have heard tell, they are in 
hollow mountains, and for defence wear somewhat called Varn- 
kappe, of wondrous sort ;” the qualities of which garment, that it 
renders invisible, and gives twelve men’s strength, are already 
known to us. 

The voyage to Isenstein, Siegfried steering the ship thither, 
is happily accomplished in twenty days. Gunther admires to a 
high degree the fine masonry of the place ; as indeed he well 
might, there being some eighty-six towers, three immense 
palaces, and one immense hall, the whole built of “ marble 
green as grass ;” farther he sees many fair women looking from 
the windows down on the bark, and thinks the loveliest is she 
in the snow-white dress; which, Siegfried informs him, is a 
worthy choice; the snow-white maiden being no other than 
Brunhild. It is also to be kept in mind that Siegfried, for 
reasons known best to himself, had previously stipulated that, 
though a free king, they should all treat him as vassal of Gun- 
ther; for whom accordingly he holds the stirrup, as they mount 
on the beach; thereby giving rise to a misconception, which in 
the end led to saddest consequences. 

Queen Brunhild, who had called back her maidens from the 
windows, being a strict disciplinarian; and retired into the 
interior of her green marble Isenstein, to dress still better, now 
inquires of some attendant, Who these strangers of such lordly 
aspect are, and what brings them. The attendant professes 
himself at a loss to say; one of them looks like Siegfried, the 
other is evidently by his porta noble king. His notice of Von 
Troneg Hagen is peculiarly vivid. 

The third of those companions He is of aspect stern, 

And yet with lovely body, Rich queen, as ye might discern ; 

From those his rapid glances, For the eves nought rest in him, 

Meseems this foreign Recke Is of temper fierce and grim. 

This is one of those little graphic touches, scattered all over 
our Poem, which do more for picturing out an object, especially a 
man, than whole pages of enumeration and mensuration. Never 
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after do we hear of this stout, indomitable Hagen, in all the wild 
deeds and sufferings he passes through, but those swinden blicken 
of his come before us, with the restless, deep, dauntless spirit 
that looks through them. 

Brunhild’s reception of Siegfried is not without tartness ; which, 
however, he, with polished courtesy, and the nimblest address, 
ever at his command, softens down, or hurries over: he is here, 
without will of hisown, and so forth, only as attendant on his master, 
the renowned king Gunther, who comes to sue for her hand, as 
the summit and keystone of all earthly blessings. Brunhild, 
who had determined on fighting Siegfried himself, if he so 
willed it, makes small account of this king Gunther, or his 
prowess ; and instantly clears the ground, and equips her for 
battle. The royal wooer must have looked a little blank when 
he saw a shield brought in for his fair one’s handling, ‘ three 
spans thick with gold and iron,’ which four chamberlains could 
hardly bear, and a spear or javelin she meant to shoot or hurl, 
which was a burthen for three. Hagen, in angry apprehension 
for his king and nephew, exclaims that they shall all lose their 
life (/ip), and that she is the diwvels wip, or Devil’s wife. Never- 
theless Siegfried is already there in his Cloak of Darkness, twelve 
men strong, and privily whispers in the ear of royalty to be of 
comfort ; takes the shield to himself, Gunther only affecting to 
hold it, and so fronts the edge of battle. Brunhild performs 
prodigies of spear-hurling, of leaping, and stone-pitching ; but 
Gunther, or rather Siegfried, ‘ who does the work, he only act- 
ing the gestures,’ nay who even snatches him up into the air and 
leaps carrying him,—gains a decided victory, and the lovely 
Amazon must own with surprise and shame, that she is fairly 
won. Siegfried presently appears without Tarnkappe, and 
asks with a grave face, When the games then are to begin ? 

So far well; yet somewhat still remains to be done. Brun- 
hild will not sail for Worms, to be wedded, till she have assem- 
bled a fit train of warriors ; wherein the Burgundians, —s 
here without retinue, see symptoms or possibilities of mischief. 
The deft Siegfried, ablest of men, again knows a resource. In 
his Tarnkappe he steps on board the bark, which seen from the 
shore, appears to drift off of its own accord; and therein, 
stoutly steering towards Nibelungen-land, he reaches that 
mysterious country and the mountain where his Hoard lies, 
before the second morning; finds Dwarf Alberich and all his 
giant sentinels at their post, and faithful almost to the death ; 
these soon rouse him thirty thousand Nibelungen Recken, from 
whom he has only to choose one thousand of the best; equip 
them splendidly enough; and therewith return to Gunther, 
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simply as if they were that sovereign’s own body-guard, that 
had been delayed a little by stress of weather. 

The final arrival at Worms; the bridal feasts, for there are 
two, Siegfried also receiving his reward ; and the joyance and 
splendour of man and maid, at this lordliest of high-tides ; and 
the joustings, greater than those at Aspramont or Montauban— 
every reader can fancy for himself. Remarkable only is the evil 
eye with which queen Brunhild still continues to regard the 
noble Siegfried. She cannot understand how Gunther, the Land- 
lord of the Rhine,* should have bestowed his sister on a vassal : 
the assurance that Siegfried also is a prince and heir-apparent, 
the prince namely of Netherland, and little inferior to Burgun- 
dian majesty itself, yields no complete satisfaction ; and Brun- 
hild hints plainly that, unless the truth be told her, unpleasant 
consequences may follow. Thus is there ever a ravelled thread 
in the web of life! But for this little cloud of spleen, these 
bridal feasts had been all bright and balmy as the month of 
June. Unluckily, too, the cloud is an electric one; spreads 
itself in time into a general earthquake ; nay that very night 
becomes a thunder-storm, or tornado, unparalleled we may hope 
in the annals of connubial happiness. 

The Singer of the Nzbe/ungen, unlike the Author of Roderick 
Random, cares little for intermeddling with ‘the chaste mysteries 
of hymen.’ Could we, in the corrupt, ambiguous, modern 
tongue, hope to exhibit any shadow of the old, simple, true- 
hearted, merely historical spirit, with which in perfect purity of 
soul, he describes things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,— 
we could a tale unfold! Suffice it to say, king Gunther, Land- 
lord of the Rhine, falling sheer down from the third heaven of 
hope, finds his spouse the most athletic and intractable of 
women; and himself, at the close of the adventure, nowise 
encircled in her arms, but tied hard and fast, hand and foot, in 
her girdle, and hung thereby, at considerable elevation, on a 
nail in the wall. Let any reader of sensibility figure the 
emotions of the royal breast, there as he vibrates suspended on 
his peg, and his inexorable bride sleeping sound in her bed 
below! Towards morning he capitulates ; engaging to observe 
the prescribed line of conduct with utmost strictness, so he may 
but avoid becoming a laughing-stock to all men. 

No wonder the dread king looked rather grave next morning, 
and received the congratulations of mankind in a cold manner. 





* Der Wirt vom Rine: singular enough the word Wirth, often applied 
to royalty in that old dialect, is now also the title of innkeepers. To such 
base uses may we come. 
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He confesses to Siegfried, who partly suspects how it may be, 
that he has brought the ‘ evil devil’ home to his house in the 
shape of wife, w hereby he is wretched enough. However, there 
are remedies for all things but death. The ever-serviceable 
Siegfried undertakes even “here to make the crooked straight. 
What may not an honest friend with Tarnkappe and twelve men’s 
strength perform? Proud Brunhild, next night, after a fierce 
contest, owns herself again vanquished ; Gunther is there to reap 
the fruits of another’s victory ; the noble Siegfried withdraws, 
taking nothing with him but the luxury of doing good, and the 
proud queen’s Ring and Girdle gained from her in that struggle ; 
which small trophies he, with the last infirmity of a noble mind, 
presents to his own fond wife, little dreaming that they would 
one day cost him and her, and all of them, so dear. Such 
readers as take any interest in poor Gunther will be gratified to 
learn, that from this hour Brunhild’s preternatural faculties 
quite left her, being all dependent on her maidhood ; so that 
any more spear-hurling, or other the like extraordinary work, is 
not to be apprehended from her. 

If we add that Siegfried formally made over to his dear 
Chriemhild the Nibelungen Hoard, by way of Morgengabe (or, as 
we may say, Jointure) ; 3; and the high- tide, though not the 
honey-moon being past, returned to Netherland with his spouse, 
to be welcomed there with infinite rejoicings,—we have gone 
through as it were the First Act of this Tragedy ; and may here 
pause to look round us fora moment. The main characters are 
now introduced on the scene, the relations that bind them together 
are dimly sketched out: there is the prompt, cheerfully heroic, 
invulnerable and invincible Siegfried, now happiest of men ; the 
high Chriemhild, fitly-mated, and if a moon, revolving glorious 

round her sun, or Friedel (joy and darling) ; not without pride 
and female aspirings, yet not prouder than one so gifted and 
placed is pardonable for being. On the other hand, we have 
king Gunther, or rather let us say king’s-mantle G unther, ~ 
never except in that one enterprise of courting Brunhild, 

which too, without help, he would have cut so pues fines, 
does the worthy sovereign show will of his own, or character 
other than that of good. potter’s clay ; farther, the suspicious, 
forecasting, yet stout and reckless Hagen, him with the rapid 
glances, and these turned not too kindly on Siegfried, whose 
prowess he has used yet dreads, whose Nibelungen Hoard he 
perhaps already covets ; lastly, the rigorous and vigorous Brun- 
hild, of whom also more is to be fe ared than hoped. Consider- 
ing ‘the fierce nature of these now mingled ingredients, and 
how, except perhaps in the case of Gunther, there is no men- 
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struum of placid stupidity to soften them, except in Siegfried, 
no element of heroic truth to master them and bind them toge- 
ther,—unquiet fermentation may readily be apprehended. 

Meanwhile, for a season all is peace and sunshine. Siegfried 
reigns in Netherland, of which his father has surrendered him 
the crown ; Chriemhild brings him a son, whom in honour of the 
uncle he christens Gunther, which courtesy the uncle and 
Brunhild repay in kind. The Nibelungen Hoard is still open 
and inexhaustible; Dwarf Alberich and all the Recken there 
still loyal; outward relations friendly, internal supremely 
prosperous: these are halcyon days. But, alas, they cannot 
last. Queen Brunhild, retaining with true female tenacity her 
first notion, right or wrong, reflects one day that Siegfried, who 
is and shall be nothing but her husband’s vassal, has for a long 
while paid him no service; and, determined on a remedy, 
manages that Siegfried and his queen shall be invited to a high- 
tide at Worms, where opportunity may chance for enforcing 
that claim. Thither accordingly, after ten years absence, we 
find these illustrious guests returning ; Siegfried escorted by a 
thousand Nibelungen Ritters, and farther by his father Siegemund 
who leads a train of Netherlanders. Here for eleven days, 
amid infinite joustings, there is a true heaven on earth: but the 
apple of Discord is already lying in the knightly ring, and two 
Women, the proudest and keenest-tempered of the world, simul- 
taneously stoop to lift it. Aventiure Fourteenth is entitled 
‘ How the two queens rated one another.’ Never was courtlier 
Billingsgate uttered, or which came more directly home to the 
business and bosoms of women. The subject is that old story 
of Precedence, which indeed from the time of Cain and Abel 
downwards, has wrought such effusion of blood and bile both 
among men and women; lying at the bottom of all armaments 
and battle-fields, whether Blenheims and Waterloos, or only 
plate-displays, and tongue-and-eye skirmishes, in the circle of 
domestic Tea: nay the very animals have it; and horses, were 
they but the miserablest Shelties and Welsh ponies, will not 
graze together till it has been ascertained, by clear fight, who is 
master of whom, and a proper drawing-room etiquette estab- 
lished. 

Brunhild and Chriemhild take to arguing about the merits of 
their husbands: the latter fondly expatiating on the pre- 
eminence of her Friede/, how he walks ‘like the moon among 
stars’ before all other men, is reminded by her sister that one 
man at least must be excepted, the mighty king Gunther of 
Worms, to whom by his own confession long ago at Iseastein, 
he is vassal and servant. Chriemhild will sooner admit that 
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clay is above sunbeams, than any such proposition ; which there- 
fore she, in all politeness, requests of her sister never more to 
touch upon while she lives. ‘The result may be foreseen: re- 
joinder follows reply, statement grows assertion; flint-sparks 
have fallen on the dry flax, which from smoke bursts into con- 
flagration. The two queens part in hottest, though still clear- 
flaming anger. Not, however, to let their anger burn out, but 
only to feed it with more solid fuel. Chriemhild dresses her 
forty maids in finer than royal apparel ; orders out all her 
husband’s Recken; and so attended, walks foremost to the 
Minster, where mass is to be said; thus practically asserting 
that she is not only a true queen, but the worthier of the two. 
Brunhild, quite outdone in splendour, and enraged beyond all 
patience, overtakes her at the door of the Minster, with 
peremptory order to stop: ‘before king’s wife shall vassal’s 
never go.’ 

* « Then said the fair Chriemhilde, Right angry was her mood : 
Couldest thou but hold thy peace, It were surely for thy good, 
Thyself hast all polluted With shame thy fair bodye ; 

How can a Concubine By right a King’s wife be?” 


«© Whom hast thou Concubined ?” The King’s wife quickly spake ; 
«That do I thee,” said Chriemhilde; For thy pride and vaunting’ssake ; 
Who first had thy fair body Was Siegfried my beloved Man ; 

My Brother was it not That thy maidhood from thee wan.’ 


In proof of which outrageous saying, she produces that Ring 
and Girdle; the innocent conquest of which, as we well know, 
had a far other origin. Brunhild bursts into tears ; ‘ sadder day 
she never saw.’ Nay, perhaps a new light now rose on her over 
much that had been dark in her late history ; ‘ she rued full sore 
that ever she was born.’ 

Here, then, is the black injury, which only blood will wash 
away. ‘The evil fiend has begun his work ; and the issue of it 
lies beyond man’s control. Siegfried may protest his innocence 
of that calumny, and chastise his indiscreet spouse for uttering 
it even in the heat of anger: the female heart is wounded beyond 
healing ; the old springs of bitterness against this hero unite 
into a fell flood of hate; while he sees the sunlight, she cannot 
know a joyful hour. Vengeance is soon offered her: Hagen, 
who lives only for his prince, undertakes this bad service; by 
treacherous professions of attachment, and anxiety to guard 
Siegfried’s life, he gains from Chriemhild the secret of his vul- 
nerability ; Siegfried is carried out to hunt; and in the hour of 
frankest gaiety, is stabbed through the fatal spot ; and, felling 
the murderer to the ground, dies upbraiding his false kindred, 
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yet, with a touching simplicity, recommending his child and 
wife to their protection. * Let her feel that she i is your sister ; 
was there ever virtue in princes, be true to her: for me my 
Father and my men shall long wait.’ ‘The flowers all round 
were wetted with blood, then he struggled with death ; not long 
did he this, the weapon cut him too “keen ; so he could speak 
nought more, the Recke bold and nobie.’ 

At this point, we might say, ends the Third Act of our Tra- 
gedy ; the whole story henceforth takes a darker character ; it 
is as if a tone of sorrow and fateful boding became more and 
more audible in its free, light music. Evil has produced new 
evil in fatal augmentation : injury is abolished ; but in its stead 
there is guilt and despair. Chriemhild, an hour ago so rich, is 
now robbed of all: her grief is boundless as her love has been. 
No glad thought can ever more dwell in her; darkness, utter 
night, has come over her, as she looked into the red of morning. 
The spoiler too walks abroad unpunished ; the bleeding corpse 
witnesses against Hagen, nay he himself cares not to hide the 
deed. But who is there to avenge the friendless? Siegfried’s 
Father has returned in haste to his own land ; Chriemhild is now 
alone on the earth, herhusband’s grave is all that remains toher ; 
there only can she sit, as if waiting at the threshold of her own 
dark home ; and in prayers and tears, pour out the sorrow and love 
that have no end. Still farther i injuries are heaped on her: by 
advice of the crafty Hagen, Gunther, who had not planned the 
murder, yet permitted and witnessed it, now comes with whin- 
ing professions of repentance and goodwill; persuades her to 
send for the Nibelungen Hoard to Worms ; where no sooner is it 
arrived, than Hagen ‘and the rest forcibly take it from her; and 
her last trust in affection or truth from mortal is rudely cut 
away. Bent to the earth, she weeps only for her lost Siegfried, 
knows no comfort, but will weep for ever. 

One lurid eleam of hope, after long years of darkness, breaks 
in on her, in the prospect of revenge. King Etzel sends from 
his far country to solicit her hand : the embassy she hears at 
first, as a woman of ice might do; the good Rudiger, Etzel’s 
spokesman, pleads in vain that his king is the richest of all 
earthly kings ; that he is so lonely ‘ since Frau Helke died ;> that 
though a Heathen he has Christians about him, and may one 
day be converted : till, at length, when he hints distantly at the 
power of Etzel to avenge her 1 injuries, she on a sudden becomes 
all attention. Hagen, foreseeing such possibilities, protests 
against the match ; “but is overruled : Chriemhild departs with 
Rudiger for the land of the Huns; taking cold leave of her 
relations ; only two of whom, her brothers Gernot and Giselher, 
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innocent of that murder, does she admit near her as convoy to 
the Donau. 

The Nibelungen Hoard has hitherto been fatal to all its pos- 
sessors; to the two sons of Nibelung; to Siegfried its con- 
queror : neither does the Burgundian Royal House fare better 
with it. Already, discords threatening to arise, Hagen sees 
prudent to sink it in the Rhine; first taking oath of Gunther 
and his brothers, that none of them shall reveal the hiding- 
place, while any of the rest is alive. But the curse that clave 
to it could not be sunk there. The Nibelungen-land is now 
theirs : they themselves are henceforth called Nibelungen ; and 
this history of their fate is the Nibelungen Song, or Nibelungen 
Noth (Nibelungen’s Need, extreme need, or final wreck and 
abolition). 

The Fifth Act of our strange eventful history now draws on. 
Chriemhild has a kind husband, of hospitable disposition, who 
troubles himself little about her secret feelings and intents. 
With his permission, she sends two minstrels, inviting the Bur- 
gundian Court to a high-tide at Etzel’s: she has charged the 
messengers to say that she is happy, and to bring all Gunther’s 
champions with them. Her eye was on Hagen, but she could 
not single him from the rest. After seven days’ deliberation, 
Gunther answers that he will come. Hagen has loudly dis- 
suaded the journey, but again been overruled. ‘It is his fate,’ 
says a commentator, ‘ like Cassandra’s ever to foresee the evil, 
and ever to be disregarded. He himself shut his ear against 
the inward voice; and now his warnings are uttered to the 
deaf.’ He argues long, but in vain: nay, young Gernot hints 
at last that this aversion originates in personal fear : 

‘ Then spake von Troneg Hagen : “ Nowise is it through fear ; 

So you command it, Heroes, ‘Then up, gird on your gear ; 

I ride with you the foremost Into King Etzel’s land.” 

Since then full many a helm Was shivered by his hand.’ 

Frau Ute’s dreams and omens are now unavailing with him; 
‘ whoso heedeth dreams,’ said Hagen, ‘ of the right story wotteth 
not :’ he has computed the worst issue, and defied it. 

Many a little touch of pathos, and even solemn beauty lies 
carelessly scattered in these rhymes, had we space to exhibit 
such here. As specimen of a strange, winding, diffuse, yet inno- 
cently graceful style of narrative, we had translated some con- 
siderable portion of this Twenty-fifth Aventiure, ‘ How the Nibe- 
lungen marched (fared) to the Huns,’ into verses as litera] as 
might be; which now, alas, look mournfully different from the 
original ; almost like Scriblerus’s shield when the barbarian 
kousemaid had scoured it. Nevertheless, to do for the reader 
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what we can, let somewhat of that modernized ware, such as it 
is, be set before him. The brave Nibelungen are on the eve of 
departure ; and about ferrying over the Rhine; and here it may 
be noted that Worms,* with our old Singer, lies not in its true 
position, but at some distance from the river; a proof at least 
that he was never there, and probably sang and lived in some 
very distant region : 


‘ The boats were floating ready, And many men there were ; 
What clothes of price they had They took and stow’d them there, 
Was never a rest from toiling Uniil the even tide, 

Then they took the flood right gaily, Would longer not abide. 


Brave tents and hutches You saw raised on the grass, 
Other side the Rhine-stream That camp it pitched was : 
The king to stay a while Was besought of his fair wife 
That night she saw him with her, And never more in life. 





* This City of Worms, had we a right imagination, ought to be as 
venerable to us Moderns, as any Thebes or Troy was to the Ancients. 
Whether founded by the Gods or not, it is of quite unknown antiquity, 
and has witnessed the most wonderful things. Within authentic times, 
the Romans were here, and if tradition may be credited, Attila also ; it was 
the seat of the Austrasian kings ; the frequent residence of Charlemagne 
himself; innumerable Festivals, Hightides, Tournaments, and Imperial 
Diets were held in it, of which latter, one at least, that where Luther ap- 
peared in 1521, will be for ever remembered by all mankind. Nor is 
Worms more famous in history than, as indeed we may see here, it is in 
romance; whereof many monuments and vestiges remain to this day. 
‘A pleasant meadow there,’ says Von der Hagen, is still called Chriem- 
hild’s Rosengarten. The name Worms itself is derived (by Legendary 
Etymology) trem the Dragon, or Worm, which Siegfried slew, the figure 
of which once formed the City Arms ; in past times, there was also to be 
seen here an ancient strong Riesen-Haus (Giant’s house), and many a 
memorial of Siegfried: his Lance, 66 feet long (almost 80 English feet), 
in the Cathedral ; his Statue, of gigantic size on-the Nue Thurm (New 
Tower) on the Rhine;’ &c. &e. ‘And lastly the Siegfried’s Chapel, in 
primeval, Pre-Gothic architecture, not long since aelied down. In the 
time of the Meistersingers, too, the Stadtrath was bound to give every 
Master, who sang the Lay of Siegfried (Meisterlied von Siegfrieden, the 
purport of which is now unknown) without mistake, a certain gratuity.’ 
—Glossary to the Nibelungen, § Worms. 

One is sorry to learn that this famed Imperial City is no longer Impe- 
rial, but much fallen in every way from its palmy state; the 30,000 inha- 
bitants (to be found there in Gustavus Adolphus’ time) having now declined 
into some 6,800,—‘ who maintain themselves by wine-growing, Rhine- 
boats, tobacco-manufacture, and making sugar-of-lead.’ So hard has war, 
which respects nothing, pressed on Worms, ill-placed for safety, on the 
hostile border: Louvois, or Lonis XIV, in 1689, had it utterly devastated ; 
whereby in the interior, ‘ spaces that were once covered with buildings are 
now gardens.’—See Conv. Levicon § Worms. 
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Trumpets and flutes spoke out, At dawning of the day, 

That time was come for parting, So they rose to march away : 
Who loved-one had in arms Did kiss that same, I ween ; 

And fond farewells were bidden By cause of Etzel’s Queen. 


Frau Ute’s noble sons They had a serving man, 

A brave one and a true: Or ever the march began, 

He speaketh to King Gunther, What for his ear was fit, 
He said: “ Woe for this journey, I grieve because of it.” 


He Rumold hight, the Sewer, Was known as hero true ; 

He spake: ‘‘ Whom shall this people And land be trusted to? 
Woe on’t, will nought persuade ye, Brave Recken, from this road ! 
Frau Chriemhild’s flattering message No good doth seem to bode.” 


*« The land to thee be trusted, And my fair boy also, 

And serve thou well the women, I tell thee ere I go, 
Whomso thou findest weeping Her heart give comfort to ; 
No harm to one of us King Etzel’s wife will do.” 


The steeds were standing ready, For the Kings and for their men ; 
With kisses tenderest, ‘Took leave full many then, 

Who, in gallant cheer and hope, ‘To march were nought afraid : 
Them since that day bewaileth Many a nobie wife and maid. 


But when the rapid Recken ‘Took horse and prickt away, 
The women shent in sorrow You saw behind them stay ; 

Of parting all too long Their hearts to them did tell ; 

When grief so great is coming, The mind forebodes not well. 


Nathless the brisk Burgonden All on their way did go, 

Then rose the country over A mickle dole and woe ; 

On both sides of the hills, Woman and man did weep: 

Let their folk do how they list, These gay their course did keep. 


The Nibelungen Recken* Did march with them as well, 

In a thousand glittering hauberks, Who at home had ta’en farewell 
Of many a fair woman Should see them never more: 

The wounds of her brave Siegfried Did grieve Chriemhilde sore. 


Then ’gan they shape their journey ‘Towards the River Maine, 
All on thro’ East-Franconia, King Gunther and his train ; 
Hagen he was their leader, Of old did know the way, 
Dankwart did keep, as marshall, Their ranks in good array. 





* These are the Nibelungen preper who had come to Worms with Sieg- 
fried, on the famed bridal journey from Isenstein, long ago. Observe, at 
the same time, that ever since the Nibelungen Hoard was transferred to 
Rhineland, the whole subjects of King Gunther are often called Nibelun- 
gen, and their subsequent history is this Nibelungen Song. 
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As they, from East-Franconia, The Salfield rode along, 

Might you have seen them prancing, A bright and lordly throng, 
The Princes and their vassals, All heroes of great fame : 

The twelfth morn brave king Gunther Unto the Donau came. 


There rode von Troneg Hagen, The foremost of that host, 

He was to the Nibelungen The guide they lov’d the most : 
The Ritter keen dismounted, Set foot on the sandy ground, 
His steed to a tree he tied, Look’d wistful all around. 


** Much scaith,” von Troneg said, “‘ May lightly chance to thee, 
King Gunther by this tide, As thou with eyes mayst see : 

The river is overflowing, Full strong runs here its stream, 

For crossing of this Donau Some counsel might well beseem.” 


«* What counsel hast thou, brave Hagen,” King Gunther then did say, 
“Of thy own wit and cunning? Dishearten me not, I pray : 

Thyself the ford wilt find us, If knightly skill it can, 

That safe to yonder shore We may pass both horse and man.” 


“ To me, [ trow,” spake Hagen, ‘‘ Life hath not grown so cheap, 
To go with will and drown me In riding these waters deep ; 

But first, of men some few By this hand of mine shall die, 

In great King Etzel’s country, As best good will have I. 


But bide ye here by the River, Ye Ritters brisk and sound, 
Myself will seek some boatman, If boatman here be found, 

To row us at his ferry, Across to Gelfrat’s land :” 

The Troneger grasped his buckler, Fared forth along the strand. 


He was full bravely harness’d, Himself he knightly bore, 

With buckler and with helmet, Which bright enough he wore : 
And, bound above his hauberk, A weapon broad was seen, 
That cut with both its edges, Was never sword so keen. 


Then hither he and thither Search'd for the Ferryman, 

He heard a splashing of waters, ‘To watch the same he ‘gan, 
It was the white Mer-women, That in a Fountain clear, 

To cool their fair bodyes, Were merrily bathing here.’ 


From these Mer-women, who ‘skimmed aloof like white 
cygnets,’ at sight of him, Hagen snatches up ‘their wondrous 
raiment ;’ on condition of returning which, they rede him his 
fortune ; how this expedition is to speed. At first favourably : 
She said: ‘‘ To Etzel’s country, Of a truth, ye well may hic, 

For here I pledge my hand, Now kill me if I lie ; 


That heroes seeking honour Did never arrive thereat 
So richly as ye shall do, Believe thou surely that.” 
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But no sooner is the wondrous raiment restored them, than 
they change their tale; for in spite of that matchless honour, 
it appears, every one of the adventurous Recken is to perish. 


Outspake the wild Mer-woman : “ I tell thee it will arrive, 
Of all your gallant host No man shall be left alive, 

Except king Gunther's chaplain, As we full well do know ; 
He only, home returning, To the Rhine-land back shall go.” 


Then spake Von Troneg Hagen, His wrath did fiercely swell : 
** Such tidings to my master I were right loth to tell, 

That in king Etzel’e country We all must lose our life : 

Yet show me over the water, Thou wise all-knowing wife.” 


Thereupon, seeing him bent on ruin, she gives directions how 
to find the ferry, but withal counsels him ‘to deal warily : the 
ferry-house stands on the other side of the river; the boatman, 
too, is not only the hottest-tempered of men, but rich and 
indolent ; nevertheless, if nothing else will serve, let Hagen call 
himself Amelrich, and that name will bring him. All happens 
as predicted: the boatman, heedless of all shouting and offers 
of gold clasps, bestirs him lustily at the name of Amelrich ; 
but the more indignant is he, on taking i in his fare, to find it a 

counterfeit. He orders Hagen, if he lov es his life, to leap out. 


«« Now say not that,” spake Hagen: “ Right hard am I bested, 
Take from me for good friendship This clasp of gold so red ; 
And row our thousand heroes And steeds across this river:” 
Then spake the wrathful boatman, ‘‘ That will I surely never.” 


Then one of his oars he lifted, Right broad it was and long, 
He struck it down on Hagen, Did the hero mickle wrong, 
That in the boat he staggered, And alighted on his knee ; 
Other such wrathful boatman Did never the Troneger see. 


His proud unbidden guest He would now provoke still more, 
He struck his head so stoutly That it broke in twain the oar, 
With strokes on head of Hagen; He was a sturdy wight: 
Nathless had Gelfrat's boatman Small profit of that fight. 


With fiercely raging spirit, The Troneger turn’d him round, 
Clutch’d quick enough his seabbard, And a weapon there he found ; 
He smote his head from off him, And cast it on the sand, 

Thus had that wrathful boatman His death from Hagen’s hand. 


Even as Von Troneg Hagen The wrathful boatman slew, 

The boat whirl’d round to the river, He had work enough to do ; 
Or ever he turn’d it shorewards, To weary he began, 

But kept full stoutly rowing, The bold king Gunther's man. 
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He wheel’d it back, brave Hagen, With many a lusty stroke, 
The strong oar, with such rowing, In his hand asunder broke ; 
He fain would reach the Recken, All waiting on the shore, 
No tackle now he had ; Hei,* how deftly he spliced the oar. 


With thong from off his buckler! It was a slender band ; 
Right over against a forest He drove the boat to land ; 
Where Gunther’s Recken waited, In crowds along the beach ; 
Full many a goodly hero Moved down his boat to reach. 


Hagen ferries them over himself “into the unknown land,” 
like a right yare steersman ; yet ever brooding fiercely on that 
prediction of the wild Mer-woman, which had outdone even his 
own dark forebodings. Seeing the Chaplain, who alone of 
them all was to return, standing i in the boat beside his chappel- 
soume (pyxes and other sacred furniture), he determines to belie 
at least this part of the prophecy, and on a sudden hurls the 
chaplain overboard. Nay, as the poor priest swims after the 
boat, he pushes him down, regardless of all remonstrance, 
resolved that he shall die. Nevertheless it proved not so: the 
chaplain made for the other side; when his strength failed, 
‘then God’s hand helped him,’ and at length he reached the 
shore. Thus does the stern truth stand revealed to Hagen, by 
the very means he took for eluding it: ‘he thought with him- 
self these Recken must all lose their lives.’ From this time, a 
grim reckless spirit takes possession of him; a courage, an 
audacity, waxing more and more into the fixed ‘strength of des- 
peration. The passage once finished, he dashes the boat in 
pieces, and casts it in the stream, greatly as the others wonder 
at him. 

** Why do ye this, good brother ?” Said the Ritter Dankwart then, 
How shall we cross this river, When the road we come again ? 
Returning home from Hunland, Here must we lingering stay ?”— 
Not then did Hagen tell him That return no more could the’ y- 


In this shipment ‘ into the unknown land’ there lies, for the 
more penetrating sort of commentators, some hidden meaning 
and allusion. The destruction of the unreturning Ship, as of 
the Ship Argo, of AZneas’ Ships, and the like, 1s a constant 
feature of such traditions: it is thought, this ferrying of the 


* These apparently insignificant circumstances, down even to mending 
the oar from. his shield, are preserved with a sing rular fidelity, in the most 
distorted editions of the Tale: see, for example, “the Danish ballad, Lady 
Grimhild’s Wrack (translated in the Northern Antiquities, p. 275, by Mr. 
Jamieson). This ‘Hei!’ is a brisk interjection, whereby the worthy old 
Singer now and then introduces his own person, when anything very 
eminent is going forward. 
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Nibelungen has a reference to old Scandinavian Mythuses ; nay 
to the oldest, most universal emblems shaped out by man’s 
Imagination ; Hagen the ferryman being, in some sort, a type of 
Death, who ferries over his thousands and tens of thousands into 
a Land still more Unknown.* 

But leaving these considerations, let us remark the deep fear- 
ful interest, which, in gathering strength, rises to a really 
tragical height in the close of this Poem. Strangely has the 
old Singer, in these his loose melodies, modulated the wild 
narrative into a poetic whole, with what we might call true art, 
were it not rather an instinct of genius still more unerring. A 
fateful gloom now hangs over the fortunes of the Nibelungen, 
which deepens and deepens as they march onwards to the 
judgment-bar, till all are engulphed in utter night. 

Hagen himself rises in tragic greatness ; so helpful, so prompt 
and strong is he, and true to the death, ‘though without hope. 
If sin can ever be pardoned, then that one act of his is pardon- 
able ; by loyal faith, by free daring, and heroic constancy, he 
has made amends for it. Well does he know what is coming; 
vet he goes forth to meet it, offers to Ruin his sullen welcome. 
Warnings thicken on him, which he treats lightly, as_ things 
now superfluous. Spite of our love for Siegfried, we must pity 
and almost respect the lost Hagen, now in his extreme need, 
and fronting it so nobly. ‘ Mixed was his hair with a grey 
colour, his limbs strong, and threatening his look.’ Nay, his 
sterner qualities are beautifully tempered by another feeling, of 
which till now we understood not that he was capable,—the 
feeling of friendship. There is a certain Volker of Alsace here 
introduced, not for the first time, yet first in decided energy, 
who is more to Hagen than a brother. This Volker, a courtier 
and noble, is alsoa Spielmann (minstrel), a Fidelere gut (fiddler 
good) ; and surely the prince of all Fide/eres; in trutha very pheenix, 
melodious as the soft nightingale, yet strong as the royal eagle: 
for also in the brunt of battle he can play tunes ; and witha Steel 
Fiddlebow, beats strange music from the cleft helmets of his 
enemies. There is, in this continual allusion to Volker’s Schwert- 
Jidelbogen (Sword-fiddlebow), as rude as it sounds to us, a bar- 
baric greatness and depth ; the light minstrel of kingly and 
queenly halls is gay also in the storm of F ate, its dire rushing 
pipes and whistles to him: is he not the image of every brave 
man fighting with Necessity, be that duel when and where it 
may ; ‘smniting the fiend with giant strokes, yet every stroke 
musical /—This Volker and Hagen are united inseparably, and 





* See ote der Hagen’s Nibelungen ihre Bedeutung, &c. 
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defy death together. ‘Whatever Volker said pleased Hagen; 
whatever Hagen did pleased Volker.’ 

But into these last Ten Aventiures, almost like the image of 
a Doomsday, we must hardly glance at present. Seldom, per- 
haps, in the poetry of that or any other age, has a grander scene 
of pity and terror been exhibited than here, could we look into 
it clearly. At every new step new shapes of fear arise. 
Dietrich of Bern meets the Nibelungen on their way, with 
ominous warnings: but warnings, as we said, are now super- 
fluous, when the evil itself is apparent and inevitable. Chriem- 
hild, wasted and exasperated here intoa frightful Medea, openly 
threatens Hagen, but is openly defied by ‘him; he and Volker 
retire toa seat before her palace, and sit there, while she 
advances in angry tears, with a crowd of armed Huns to destroy 
them. But Hagen has Siegfried’s Balmung lying naked on his 
knee, the Minstrel also has drawn his keen Fiddlebow, and the 
Huns dare not provoke the battle. Chriemhild would fain 
single out Hagen for vengeance; but Hagen, like other men, 
stands not alone; and sin is an infection which will not rest 
with one victim. Partakers or not of his crime, the others also 
must share his punishment. Singularly touching, in the mean- 
while, is king Etzel’s ignorance of what ev ery one else under- 
stands too well; and how, in peaceful hospitable spirit, he exerts 
himself to testify his joy over these royal cuests of his, who 
are bidden hither for far other ends. That night the wayworn 
Nibelungen are sumptuously lodged ; yet Hagen and Volker 
see good to keep watch: Volker plays them to sleep: ‘ under 
the door of the house he sat on the stone; bolder fiddler was 
there never any; when the tones flowed so sweetly they all gave 
him thanks. Then sounded his strings till all the house rang ; 
his strength and the art were great, sweeter and sweeter he 
began to play, till flitted forth from him into sleep full many a 
care-worn soul.’ It was their last lullaby ; they were to sleep 
nomore. Armed men appear, but suddenly vanish, in thenight ; 
assassins sent by Chriemhild, expecting no sentinel : it is plain 
that the last hour draws nigh. 

In the morning the Nibelungen are for the Minster to hear 
mass ; they are putting on gay raiment; but Hagen tells them 
a different tale: ‘ ye must take other carments, Recken ; 
“instead of silk shirts hauberks, for rich mantles your good 
shields ;” ‘¢ and, beloved masters, moreover squires and men, 
ye shall full earnestly go to the church, and plain to God the 
powerful (Got dem richen) of your sorrow : and utmost need; and 
know of a surety that death ‘for us is nigh.” In Etzel’s Hall, 
where the Nibelungen appear at the royal feast in complete 
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armour, the Strife, incited by Chriemhild, begins; the first 
answer to her provocation is from Hagen, who hews off the head 
of her own and Etzel’s son, making it bound into the mother’s 
bosom: “ then began among the Recken a murder grim and 
great.” Dietrich, with a voice of preternatural power, com- 
mands pi ause 5 retires with Etzel and Chriemhild ; and now the 
bloody work has free course. We have heard of battles, and 
massacres, anc d deadly struggles in siege and storm; but seldom 
has even the poet’s imagination pictured anything so fierce 
and terrible as this. Host after host, as they enter that huge 
vaulted Hall, perish in conflict with the doomed Nibelungen ; 
and ever after the terrific uproar, ensues a still more terrific 
silence. All night, and through morning it lasts. They throw 
the dead from the windows : blood runs like w ater; the Hall is 
set fire to, they quench it with blood, their own burning thirst 
they slake with blood. Itis a tumult like the Crack of Doom, 
a thousand-voiced, wild stunning hubbub; and, frightful like a 
Trump of Doom, the Sword-jiddlebow of Volker, who guards 
the door, makes music to that death-dance. Nor are traits of 
heroism wanting, and thrilling tones of pity and love; as in that 
act of Rudiger, “Etzel’s and Chriemhild’ s ch hampion, who, bound 
by oath, “ lays his soul in God’s hand,” and enters that Golgo- 
tha to die fighting against his friends ; yet first changes shields 
with Hagen, whose own, also given «7 by Rudiger i in a far 
other hour, had been shattered in the fight. “ W hen he so lov- 
ingly bade give him the shield, there were ye enough red with 
hot tears; it was the last gift which Rudiger of Bechelaren 
gave to any Recke. As grim as Hagen was, and as hard of 
mind, he wept at this gift which the hero good, so near his 
last times, had given him; full many a nol ble Ritter began to 
weep.” 

At last Volker is slain; they are all slain, save only Hagen 
and Gunther, faint and wounded, yet still unconquered among 
the bodies of the dead. Dietrich the wary, though strong and 
invincible, whose Recken too, e: <cept old Hildebrand he now 
finds are allkilled, though he had charged them strictly not to mix 
in the quarrel, at last arms himself to finish it. He subdues 
the two wearied Nibelungen, binds them, delivers them to 
Chriemhild ; ‘and Herr Dietrich went away with weeping eyes, 
worthily ftom the herces.. These never saw each other more. 
Chriemhild demands of Hagen, Where the Nibelungen Hoard is ? 
But he answers her that he | has sworn never to disclose it, while 
any of her brothers live. “ I bring it to an end,” said the enfu- 
riated woman; orders her brother’s head to be struck off, and 
holds it up to Hagen. “ Thou hast it now according to thy will,” 
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said Hagen; “of the Hoard knoweth none but God and I; 
from thee, she-devil (valendinne), shall it for ever be hid.” She 
kills him with his own sword, once her husband’s ; and is her- 
self struck dead by Hildebrand, indignant at the woe she has 
wrought; king Etzel, there present, not opposing the deed. 
Whereupon the curtain drops over that wild scene, “ the full 
highly honoured were lying dead ; the people, all had sorrow and 
lamentation, in grief had the king’s feast ended, as all love is 
want to do: 


‘ Ine chan iu nicht bescheiden Waz sider da geschach, 
Wan ritter unde wrovven Weinen mun do sach, 
Dar-zuo die edeln chnechte Ir lieben vriunde tot: 

Da hat das mere ein ende ; Diz ist der Nibelunge not. 


I cannot say you now What hath befallen since, 

The women all were weeping, And the Ritters and the prince, 
Also the noble squires, Their dear friends lying dead : 

Here hath the story ending ; This is the Nibelungen’s Need’ 


We have now finished our slight analysis of this Poem; and 
hope that readers, who are curious in this matter, and ask 
themselves, What is the Nibe/ungen? may have here found 
some outlines of an answer, some help towards farther researches 
of theirown. To such readers another question will suggest 
itself: Whence this singular production comes to us, When and 
How it originated? On which point also, what little light our 
investigation has yielded may be summarily given. 


The worthy Von der Hagen, who may well understand the 
Nibelungen better than any other man, having rendered it into 
the modern tongue, and twice edited it in the original, not with- 
out collating some eleven manuscripts, and travelling several 
thousands of miles to make the last edition perfect,—writes a 
Book some years ago, rather boldly denominated The Nibelun- 
gen, its meaning for the present and for ever ; wherein, not con- 
tent with any measurable antiquity of centuries, he would fain 
claim an antiquity beyond all bounds of dated time. Working 
his way with feeble mine-lamps of etymology and the like, he 
traces back the rudiments of his beloved Nebe/ungen, “ to which 
the flower of his whole life has been consecrated,” into the thick 
darkness of the Scandinavian Nifdheim and Muspelheim, and the 
Hindoo Cosmogony ; connecting it farther (as already in part 
we have incidentally pointed out) with the Ship Argo, with 
Jupiter's goatskin /Kyis, the fire-creed of Zerdusht, and even 
with the heavenly Constellations. His reasoning is somewhat 
abstruse; yet an honest zeal, very considerable learning, and 
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intellectual force bring him tolerably through. So much he 
renders plausible or probable: that in the Nibelungen, under 
more or less defacement, lie fragments, scattered like mysterious 
Runes, yet still in part decipherable, of the earliest Thoughts of 
men; that the fiction of the Nibelungen was at first a religious 
or philosophical Mythus ; and only in later ages, incorporating 
itself more or less completely with vague traditions of real 
events, took the form of a story, or mere Narrative of earthly 
transactions ; in which last form, moreover, our actual Nibelun- 
gen Lied is nowise the original Narrative, but the second, or 
even the third redaction of one much earlier. 

At what particular era the primeval fiction of the Nibelungen 
passed from its Mythological into its Historical shape; and the 
obscure spiritual elements of it wedded themselves to the 
obscure remembrances of the Northern Immigrations; and the 
Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, became Twelve Champions of Attila’s 
Wife,—there is no fixing with the smallest certainty. It is 
known from history that Eginhart, the secretary of Charle- 
magne, compiled by order of that monarch, a collection of the 
ancient German Songs; among which, it is fondly believed by 
antiquaries, this Nvbedungen (not indeed our actual Nibelungen 
Lied, yet an older one of similar purport), and the main tradi- 
tions of the Heldenbuch connected therewith, may have had 
honourable place. Unluckily Eginhart’s Collection has quite 
perished ; and only his Life of the Great Charles, in which 
this circumstance stands noted, survives to provoke curiosity. 
One thing is certain, Fulco, Archbishop of Rheims, in the year 
885, is imtroduced as “ citing certain German books,” to 
enforce some argument of his by instance of ‘‘ King Ermerich’s 
crime toward his relations ;” which King Ermerich and his 
crime are at this day part and parcel of the “ Cycle of German 
Fiction,” and presupposed in the Nibe/ungen.* Later notices, of, 
a more decisive sort, occur in abundance. Saxo Grammaticus, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, relates that about the 
year 1130, a Saxon minstrel being sent to Seeland, with a trea- 
cherous invitation from one royal Dane to another; and not 
daring to violate his oath, yet compassionating the victim, sang 
to him by way of indirect warning “ the Song of Chriemhild’s 
Treachery to her Brothers ;” that is to say, the latter portion of 
the Story which we still read at greater length in the existing 
Nibelungen Lied. To which direct evidence, that these tradi- 
tions were universally known in the twelfth century, nay had 
been in some shape committed to writing,as “ German Books” 








* Von der Hagen’s Nibelungen, Einleitung, §. vii. 
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in the ninth or rather in the eighth,—we have still to add the 
probability of their being “ ancient songs,” even at that earliest 
date ; all which may perhaps carry us back into the seventh or 
even sixth century ; yet not farther, inasmuch as certain of the 
poetic personages that figure in them belong historically to the 
filth. 

Other and more open proof of antiquity lies in the fact, that 
these Traditions are so universally diffused. There are Danish 
and Icelandic versions of them, externally more or less altered 
and distorted, yet substantially real copies, professing indeed to 
be borrowed from the German; in particular we have the 
Niflinga and the Wilkina Saga, composed in the thirteenth 
century, which still in many ways illustrate tne German origi- 
nal. Innumerable other songs and sagas point more remotely 
in the same direction. Nay, as Von der Hagen informs us, 
certain rhymed tales, founded on these old adventures, have 
been recovered from popular recitation, in the Faroe Islands, 
within these few years. 

If we ask now, what lineaments of Fact still exist in these 
Traditions; what are the Historical events and persons which 
our primeval Mythuses have here united with, and so strangely 
metamorphosed? the answer is unsatisfactory enough. The 
great Northern Immigrations, unspeakably momentous and 
glorious as they were for the Germans, have well nigh faded 
away utterly from all vernacular records. Some traces, never- 
theless, some names and dim shadows of occurrences in that 
grand movement, still linger here; which, in such circumstances, 
we gather with avidity. There can be no doubt, for example, 
but this ‘ Etzel, king of Hunland” is the Attila of history ; 
several of whose real achievements and relations are faintly yet 
still recognisably pictured forth in these Poems. Thus his first 
queen is named Halke, and in the Scandinavian versions, 
Herka; which last (Erca) is also the name that Priscus gives 
her, in the well-known Account of his Embassy to Attila. 
Moreover, it is on his second marriage, which had in fact so 
mysterious and tragical a character, that the whole catastrophe 
of the Nibelungen turns. It is true, the “ Scourge of God” 
plays but a tame part here; however, his great acts, though all 
past, are still visible in their fruits : besides, it is on the Northern 
or German personages that the tradition chiefly dwells. 

Taking farther into account the general “ Cycle” or System 
of Northern Tradition, whereof this Nibelungen is the centre and 
key-stone, there is, as indeed we saw in the Heldenbuch, a 
certain Kaiser Ottnit and a Dietrich of Bern; to whom also it 
seems unreasonable to deny historical existence. This Bern 
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(Verona), as well as the Rabenschlacht (Battle of Ravenna), is 
continually figuring in these Fictions; though whether under 
Ottnit we are to understand Odoacer the vanquished, and under 
Dietrich of Bern Theodoricus Veronensis the victor both at 
Verona and Ravenna, is by no means so indubitable. Chrono- 
logical difficulties stand much in the way. For our Dietrich of 
Bern, as we saw in the Nibelungen, is represented as one of 
Etzel’s Champions: now Attila died about the year 450; and 
this Ostrogoth Theodoric did not fight his great Battle at 
Verona till 489; that of Ravenna, which was followed by a 
three years’ siege, happening next year. So that before 
Dietrich could become Dietrich of Bern, Etzel had been gone 
almost half a century from the scene. Startled by this 
anachronism, some commentators have fished out another Theo- 
doric, eighty years prior to him of Verona, and who actually 
served in Attila’s hosts, with a retinue of Goths and Germans; 
with which new Theodoric, however, the old Ottnit, or Odoacer, 
of the Heldenbuch must, in his turn, part company ; whereby the 
case is no whit mended. Certain it seems, in the mean time, 
that Dietrich, which signifies Rich in People, is the same name 
which in Greek becomes Theodoricus; for, at first (as in Pro- 
copius), this very Theodoricus is always written Ozvéeprx, which 
almost exactly corresponds with the German sound. But 
such are the inconsistencies involved in both hypotheses, that 
we are foreed to conclude one of two things: either that the 
Singers of those old Lays were little versed in the niceties of 
History, and unambitious of passing for authorities therein, 
which seems a remarkably easy conclusion: or else, with 
Lessing, that they meant some quite other series of persons 
and transactions, some Kaiser Otto, and his two Anti-Kaisers 
(in the twelfth century); which, from what has come to light 
since Lessing’s day, seems now an untenable position. 
However, as concerns the Nibelungen, the most remark- 
able coincidence, if genuine, remains yet to be mentioned. 
“ Thwortz,” a Hungarian chronicler (or perhaps chronicle), of 
we know not what authority, relates, “ that Attila left his 
kingdom to his two sons Chaba and Aladar, the former by a 
Grecian mother, the latter by Kremheilch (Chriemhild) a 
German; that Theodoric, one of his followers, sowed dissension 
between them; and, along with the Teutonic hosts, took part 
with his half-countryman, the younger son; whereupon arose 
a great slaughter, which lasted for fifteen days, and terminated 
in the defeat of Chaba (the Greek), and his flight into Asia.”* 





* Weber (Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, p. 39), who cites Gorres 
(Zeitung fiir Einsiedler) as his authority. 
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Could we but put faith in this Thwortz, we might fancy that some 
vague rumour of that Kremheilch tragedy, swoln by the way, 
had reached the German ear and imagination ; where, gathering 
round older Ideas and Mythuses, as Matter round its Spirit, 
the first rude form of Chriemhilde’s Revenge and the Wreck of the 
Nibelungen bodied itself forth in Song. 

Thus any historical light emitted by these old Fictions, is 
little better than darkness visible ; sufficient at most to indicate 
that great Northern Immigrations, and wars and rumours of war 
have been; but nowise how and what they have been. Scarcely 
clearer is the special history of the Fictions themselves; where 
they were first put together, who have been their successive 
redactors and new-modellers. Von der Hagen, as we said, 
supposes that there may have been three several series of such. 
Two, at all events, are clearly indicated. In their present shape, 
we have internal evidence that none of these poems can be 
older than the twelfth century; indeed, great part of the Hero- 
Book can be proved to be considerably later. With this last it 
is understood that Wolfram von Eschenbach and Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, two singers, otherwise noted in that era, were 
largely concerned ; but neither is there any demonstration of this 
vague belief: while again, in regard to the Author of our actual 
Nibelungen not so much as a plausible conjecture can be formed. 

Some vote for a certain Conrad von Wiirzburg ; others for the 
above-named Eschenbach and Ofterdingen; others again for 
Klingsohr of Ungerland, a minstrel who once passed for a magi- 
cian. Against all and each of which hypotheses there are 
objections; and for none of them the smallest conclusive 
evidence. Who this gifted Singer may have been, only in so far 
as his Work itself proves that there was but One, and the style 
points to the latter half of the twelfth century,—remains altoge- 
ther dark: the unwearied Von der Hagen himself, after fullest 
investigation, gives for verdict, “we know it not.” Considering 
the high worth of the Nibedungen, and how many feeble ballad- 
mongers of that Swabian Era have transmitted us their names, 
so total an oblivion, in this infinitely more important case, may 
seem surprising. But those Muinnelieder (Love-songs) and 
Provengal Madrigals were the Court Poetry of that time, and 
gained honour in high places ; while the old National Traditions 
were common property and plebeian, and to sing them an unre- 
warded labour. 

Whoever he may be, let him have our gratitude, our love. 
Looking back with a farewell glance, over that wondrous old 
Tale, with its many-coloured texture “ of joyances and high- 
tides, of weeping and of woe,” so skilfully yet artlessly knit up 
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into a Whole, we cannot but repeat that a true epic spirit lives 
in it; that in many ways, it has meaning and charms for us. 
Not only as the oldest Tr adition of Modern Europe, does it pos- 
sess a high antiquarian interest; but farther, and even in the 
shape we now see it under, waless the “ Epics of the Son of 
Fingal” had some sort of authenticity, it is our oldest Poem 
also; the earliest product of these New Ages, which on its own 
merits, both in form and essence, can be named Poetical. Con- 
sidering its chivalrous, romantic tone, it may rank as a piece of 
literary composition, perhaps considerably higher than the 
Spanish Cid; taking in its historical significance, and deep 
ramifications into the remote Time, it ranks indubitably and 
greatly higher. 

It has been called a Northern I/iad; but except in the fact 
that both poems have a narrative character, and both sing “ the 
destructive rage” of men, the two have scarcely any similarity. 
The Singer of the Nibelungen is a far different person from 
Homer ; ‘far inferior both in culture, and in genius. Nothing of 
the glowing imagery, of the fierce bursting energy, of “the 
mingled fire and gloom, that dwell in the old Greek, makes its 
appearance here. The German Singer is comparatively a 
simple nature; has never penetr ated dee ep into life; never 
** questioned Fate,’ ’ or struggled with fearful mysteries ; of all 
which we find traces in Homer, still more in Shakspeare ; ; but 
with meek believing submission, has taken the Universe as he 
found it represented to him; and rejoices with a fine childlike 
gladness in the mere outward shows of things. He has little 
power of delineating character; perhaps he had no decisive 
vision thereof. His persons are superficially distinguished, and 
not altogether without generic difference ; but the portraiture is 
imperfectly brought out; there lay no true living original within 
him. He has little Fancy ; we find scarcely one or two simili- 
tudes in his whole Poem ; and these one or two, which, moreover, 
are repeated, betoken no special faculty that way. He speaks 
of the “‘ moon among stars ;” says often, of sparks struck from 
steel armour in battle, and so forth, that they were wie es wehte 
der wind, “ as if the wind were blowing them.” We have men- 
tioned Tasso along with him ; yet neither in this case is there any 
close resemblance ; ; thelight playful grace, still more, the Italian 
pomp, and sunny luxuriance of Tasso are w anting in the other. 
His are humble, wood-notes wild ; and no nightingale’s, but yet 
a sweet sky-hidden lark’s. In all the rhetorical cifts, to say 
nothing of rhetorical attainments, we should pronounce him 
even poor. 

Nevertheless, a noble soul he must have been, and furnished 
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with far more essential requisities for Poetry, than these are ; 
namely, with the heart and feeling of a Poet. He has a clear 
eye for the Beautiful and True ; all unites itself gracefully and 
compactly in his imagination: it is strange with what careless 
felicity he winds his way in that complex narrative, and be the 
subject what it will, comes through it unsullied, and witha 
smile. His great strength is an unconscious instinctive 
strength ; wherein truly lies its highest merit. The whole 
spirit of Chivalry, of Love and heroic Valour, must have 
lived in him, and inspired him. Everywhere he shows a noble 
Sensibility ; the sad accents of parting friends, the lamentings of 
women, the high daring of men, all that is worthy and lovely 
prolongs itself in melodious echoes through his heart. A true 
old Singer, and taught of Nature herself! Neither let us call 
him an inglorious Milton, since now he is no longer a mute one. 
What good were it that the four of five Letters composing his 
Name could be printed, and pronounced, with absolute certainty ? 
All that was mortal in him is gone utterly ; of his life, and its 
environment, as of the bodily tabernacle he dwelt in, the very 
ashes remain not: like a fair heavenly Apparition, which indeed 
he was, he has melted into air, and only the Voice he uttered, 
in virtue of its inspired gift, yet lives and will live. 

To the Germans this Nibelungen Song is naturally an object 
of no common love ; neither if they sometimes overvalue it, and 
vague antiquarian wonder is more common than just criticism, 
should the fault be too heavily visited. After long ages of con- 
cealment, they have found it in the remote wilderness, still 
standing like the trunk of some almost antediluvian oak ; nay 
with boughs on it still green, after all the wind and weather of 
twelve hundred years. To many a patriotic feeling, which 
lingers fondly in solitary places of the Past, it may well be a 
rallying-point, and ‘“ Lovers’ Trysting-tree.” 

For us also it has its worth. A creation from the’ old ages, 
still bright and balmy, if we visit it; and opening into the first 
History of Europe, of Mankind. Thus all is not oblivion, but 
on the edge of the abyss, that separates the Old world from 
the New, there hangs a fair rainbow-land; which also in 
(three) curious repetitions, as it were, in a secondary, and even a 
ternary reflex, sheds some feeble twilight far into the deeps of 
the primeval Time. 
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Arr. I1.—A Legal Review of the Origin of the System of Representation 
in England, and of its present state, with Observations on the 
Reform necessary. By Henry William Tancred, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 1831. pp. 148. 


IT has been defined, ‘‘ Proper words in proper places :”— 

a good political pamphlet may, perhaps, be described, as 
proper arguments in proper time, The publication before us 
is one which completely deserves this character; and we recom- 
mend it, therefore, most strongly to the notice of our readers. 
At the present moment, when the most crude notions are abroad 
respecting the origin of our system of Representation ; when the 
most absurd and unfounded doctrines are broached as to vested 
corporate rights; and attempts are made to clothe the most 
barefaced usurpations with the sanctity of constitutional fran- 
chises; a publication like the present, which is fitted to dissi- 
pate those delusions, and to correct those errors, is most oppor- 
tune. 

This pamphlet is divided into two parts; the first historical, 
the second theoretical—the former treats of the origin of our 
Representative System ; of the changes it has, from time to time, 
undergone ; and of its present state—the latter is designed to 
point out the tendencies of such a state of representation ; its 
effects on the interests of the country ; and to suggest the par- 
ticulars of such a plan of Reform as may promise to be serviceable 
and lasting. 

It is not our intention here to elaborate the question of 
Reform ; the spirit which appears to animate the country from 
end to end, seems to render that labour now one of supereroga- 
tion. The question, at no remote period, was, whether Reform 
was requisite? ‘The question now is, merely, what Reform shall 
take place? Restraining all propensities towards discussion on 
the general question of Reform, we purpose little more than 
placing before our readers a connected series of extracts from 
the able production now under review, to exhibit a succinct and 
authentic history of the origin and progress of those corporate 
usurpations, which have defiled the elective franchise in this 
country, by transforming public rights into private property, and 
converting general privileges into particular and exclusive pos- 
sessions. When this history shall have been traced, it will be 
seen how little foundation there is for the howl which has been 
set up by individuals interested in the continuance of corruption, 
about the violation of chartered rights ; how little justice there is 
in the outcry which has been raised about the invasion of corpo- 
rate immunities: the lamented charters will be found (with refer- 
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ence to the point under examination) to have been gross politi- 
cal frauds—and the commiserated corporation immunities will 
appear to be rank usurpations. We shall rather extract than 
comment ; but the extracted matter, if our judgment of it be cor- 
rect, will carry with it such clear demonstration and irresistible 
force of proof, as to render observations unnecessary. The 
author thus records the Origin of Representation in England. 


‘ Representation in Government is effected by putting one man in 
the stead of many; or wherever the principle of delegated authority 
is acted upon. It is the resource of free states considerably advanced 
in civilization, in which the powers of government are admitted to be 
derived from the will of those over whom they are exercised; and 
where, from extent of territory or other causes, the consent of indi- 
viduals cannot with ease be collected. Representation was unknown 
in the civil polity of the Saxons ; nor was it directly recognised during 
the first two centuries after the Conquest. In the early Norman 
reigns, the legislative, judicial, and administrative powers seem to 
have been in a great degree blended together, and to have been 
lodged in the same body. One great Council, or Court, composed of 
the king in person, of his principal officers of state, and of his tenants 
holding of him directly in chief, or in capite, as it was called, and 
who, by reason of their tenure, were bound upon summons to do suit 
and service at this court, conducted all civil business of weight and 
importance. It is not my purpose to explain the changes this great 
council underwent, nor to point out how, from the progress of society, 
a separation of the powers, and of the persons composing it, became 
necessary. In the twelfth section of the great charter of king John, 
it is granted, That no scutagd or aid shall be imposed, except for the 
redemption of the king’s person, the knighting his eldest son, and the 
marrying his eldest daughter, “ nisi per commune concilium regni 
nostri,’ ”"—p. 1—2. 


After quoting the 14th section of this Charter, but which is 
not material to the exposition of the author’s argument, he 
proceeds :— 


‘Where the line of distinction was drawn between the majores 
barones and the inferior tenants in chief, supposing, according to the 
theory of Selden, all tenants in chief by knight’s service were equally 
barons ; or, if there was, according to Madox, an essential difference 
between tenure by knight’s service and by barony, in what that differ- 
ence consisted, is a very obscure subject of inquiry, upon which it is 
not necessary to enter; and I cite the passage merely as indicating, 
that, from increase of numbers, or from other causes, a distinc- 
tion into two classes of the members of the great council had, at the 
period when this charter was granted, already been made: which 
might be expected to lead, in the progress of time, to a further division 
of its powers. And when in the conclusion, it is declared, that, after 
summons to all, the decision of those who came should bind the 
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absent, a principle similar, if not identical, with that upon which 
representation proceeds, was adopted. 

* However prepared the nation may seem to have been to admit so 
beneficial a change, a period of fifty years between the charter of King 
John (1215) and the year when the first express summons to the 
Commons issued was still destined to elapse. 

‘For, it is now generally agreed, that the earliest appearance of 
representatives for the Commons in parliament, is to be dated in the 
year 1265, the 49th of Henry the Third. At this juncture, Simon de 
Montfort, the great Earl of Leicester, recently after the battle of 
Lewes, while the King and his son Edward (afterwards Edward the 
First) were detained in captivity by him, caused writs to be issued 
in the name of the King, summoning the prelates and temporal peers, 
and representatives for the counties, cities, and burghs, to meet in 
parliament at London.’—p. 3—5. 


Mr. Tancred then proceeds to observe,— 


‘It is not an illustrious nor auspicious origin for the House of 
Commons, that it should have been called into existence at the invita- 
tion, and to serve the purposes of a rebel; and though there is no 
reason to doubt that, in obedience to the writs issued, the commons 
did attend in the parliament assembled in pursuance of them, yet, as 
the writs were afterwards discontinued, or if continued, according to 
the opinion of Prynne, no records of them are found till the 23rd 
Edward I., this last may more properly be considered the epoch when 
the Commons first became a constituent member of the Legisla- 
ture.’ —p. 5—6. 


In order to discover upon what principles this great change 
of introducing a third estate into the legislature was effected, 
and to ascertain from the most authentic sources, the descrip- 
tion and class of persons called upon to exercise the powers 
necessary for that purpose, Mr. Tancred lays before his readers 
the first writ of summons to parliament, directed to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and several of the writs and returns from 
shires and boroughs, which were issued and returned upon that 
occasion, and which, fortunately, have been preserved: Our 
limits do not allow us to set out this and other documents quoted 
in the pamphlet: it is sufficient here for us to state, that the 
most material and important part of the writ, for our present 
purpose, seems to be, the expression of its object, ut, quod 
omnes tangit, ab omnibus approbetur. 

Mr. Tancred justly remarks on this, that it admits in the out- 
set of it, in general terms, what in the confirmatio chartarum, 
was two years afterwards declared, when limited to the power 
of taxation, viz. that what concerned all, should have the consent 
of all. He then sets forth the writs to the sheriffs, in their 
original terms, extracted from the Parliament Writs, p. 30. It 
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is not necessary to trouble our readers with the details of these : 
it may be sufficient to state, that they require the sheriffs to 
cause to be elected, a prescribed number of persons de qualibet 
civitate ; et de quolibet burgo. He then states the returns of 
several of the sheriffs, which specify the elections they have 
caused to be made, and which conclude, with slight variations, 
in terms nearly similar: e. g. nec sunt plures ville mercatorie, 
nec ulla civitas est in comitatu predicto. Et non est aliqua civitas 
in ballivé med nec alter burgus, quam supra nominatus. Nulla 
est civitas, nec plures burgt in dicto comitatu existunt, &c. 

The author reasons upon these writs and returns in the 
following manner : 


‘I can hardly think that any reader, at the present day, unless pre- 
judiced, and in pursuit of support to a theory previously adopted, would 
find any difficulty in determining the real meaning of the language of 
these instruments. Giving their natural unconstrained import to the 
words of the writ, it seems perfectly clear, that the injunction to the 
Sheriff amounted to this; that as for the body of his count:’, he was to 
return two knights, so for every city within the same limits, he was 
to summon two citizens, and for every horough, two burgesses. 
Nor, does there appear to be the slightest foundation for the assertion, 
however confidently and often made, that, in the commencement of 
parliamentary representation, an arbitrary discretion was lodged in 
the Sheriff of determining to what boroughs he would direct his pre- 
cept. But, that which is plain to unbiassed apprehension, is easily 
made perplexed where the selfish passions of mankind are interested 
in creating difficulty. It will be observed, that, by the tenor of the 
writ, the Sheriff is enjoined to return those who have full and sufficient 
authority to act for the community of the county, city, and burgh; or, 
in other words, who have been elected by the communitas of those 
districts and places. The sense {of the commvnitas comitatis was 
taken in pleno comitatu, or in the full county court; in which, as 
appears by all the returns, the election for knights of the shire was 
made. As far as these are concerned, the inquiry is reduced to this, 
who were the persons entitled and called upon to take a share in the 
business of that court? Unless it could be shewn that the inferior 
tenants in capite, were not only suitors, but also the exclusive suitors 
of the county court, I cannot but think, that the expressions ‘ pro se 
et communitate comitatiés’? and ‘ in pleno comitatu,’ which are found 
in these, the earliest writs and returns, furnish a strong ground for 
believing, that the elective franchise, in respect to the knights of the 
shire, was of a far more extended and popular nature, then it would 
have been if confined to the inferior tenants in chief; and that it com- 
prised all those liberi homines, or law-worthy men, who as freeholders 
and freemen did suit and service at the county court, and who not being 
exempted from the Sheriff's jurisdiction, entered into their frank- 
pledge, at his tourn or leet of the shire. 

‘It is very clear, that when in the reign of Henry the Fourth, the 
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attention of the legislature was first called to these elections for the 
purpose of regulation, the franchise of voting for the members of the 
shires was of a very popular nature: indeed, there seems good reason 
to assert, that the right of voting, recognised by the statute, extended 
to what, at that time, amounted to universal suffrage of all men of free 
condition. At all events, this appears certain, that, if any qualification 
of property was required, only the tenure of the property was regarded, 
and no limitation of value was imposed, but that every freeholder, as 
suitor of the county court, was entitled to vote, however small might 
be his estate. 

* It is principally in the return of members for the boroughs, that 
every effort has been made to defeat the exigency of the writ of sum- 
mons, and to pervert the simplicity of the original scheme of represent- 
ation. And the attempt, as will be seen, has been but too successful. 
With this object, the greatest doubts have been raised, and the greatest 
confusion studiously created, in ascertaining the real meaning of the 
words burgus, burgensis, and communitas burgi; and by theories 
raised under the cover of this confusion, rights of election have been 
established, which, however discordant and various amongst themselves, 
are all equally irreconcileable, though not equally fatal to the original 
common-law right, and have effectually wrested the elective franchise 
out of those hands into which it was originally intrusted. Amongst 
the great variety of means to effect their designs against the rights of 
their fellow-countrymen, which men, engrossed by selfish and regard- 
less of social interests, have resorted to, one of the principal has been 
the engrafting of political upon corporate rights, with which, it is 
matter of demonstration, that originally they could have had no con- 
nexion. A very slight review of the state of boroughs and their inha- 
bitants, when the elective franchise was first conferred upon them, will, 
it is hoped, be sufficient to satisfy the reader upon this important 
point.’—p. 11—16. 


After explaining the signification of burgus, vicus, pagus, villa, 
&c. he proceeds thus :— 


* Corresponding to the shire-reeve, his tourn, or shire-leet, and his 
liberi or legales homines were the borough-reeve, his court-leet of the 
borough, and the liberi burgenses, who did suit and service to it. 
These burgenses were the inhabitants of the borough; and by analogy 
to the right of voting for the knights in the suitors at the tourn, we 
should expect to find that the elective franchise for the borough was 
vested in those who, as resident freemen, were liable to all tallages, 
aids, or amercements imposed by the king; to all burthens which, 
under the name of scot and lot, were levied for internal government 
of the place; and who formed amongst themselves the pares curiw 
of the leet, and exercised the criminal jurisdiction belonging to that 
court. These inhabitants, or burgenses, were the law-worthy men of 
the borough. In these it unquestionably was; nor is it easy to conceive 
in whom besides, or to the exclusion of these, it could possibly be. 
The other classes of inhabitants in burghs, omitting ecclesiastics, 
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women and minors, were men of a servile or villein condition, and not 
being recti in curid, that is, not capable of doing suit in the leet, it 
has never been supposed that they could interfere in elections. And 
if it be said that these elections were to be made by select bodies, we 
ask, when and by whom appointed? It could not be by charter, for 
in the first place, charters incorporating the inhabitants of burghs 
were, in the infancy of Representation,as we have already stated, very 
unusual; and none of the old charters of incorporation contain clauses 
for sending burgesses to parliament, and still less clauses pointing out 
the particular bodies by whom the elections were to be made. The 
precept of the sheriffs was the instrument creating parliamentary 
boroughs; and under that, in obedience to the writ of summons, the 
election was to be made de communitaie burgi. It is by warping the 
natural meaning of the words, and disregarding the sense in which the 
context proves them to have been used, that the corporate right has 
been supported.’—p. 18-20. 


Proceeding, then, to examine Dr. Brady’s account of com- 
mune, communia, communis and communitas, and enlarging on 
the precise signification of those words, he goes on to investi- 
gate the duties of the persons elected ; the burthensome cha- 
racter of the right of election originally, when the electors were 
bound to pay wages to their members; and enters into an 
inquiry of some minute particulars re specting certain places, 
and notices at some length the proceedings of the celebrated 
Committee, appointed in the reign of James I for the con- 
sideration of disputed rights of election, and whose decisions 
are reported by the famous Sergeant Glanville. These matters 
need not detain us: our object here being merely to ccllect 
from this able pamphlet a slight and general sketch of the rise 
and progress of the elective “right as now existing. For more 
minute details we refer with pleasure to the book itself. The 
author proceeds thus :— 

‘ Considering the history of Representation, it is hardly too strong an 
expression to say, that the people had been gradually and slowly recon- 
ciled to the use of the elective franchise ; and that although from the 
reign of Henry VIII, and probably vefore, the importance of the 
Commons as a body had increased, and the crown and the aristocratic 
orders had already discovered, and employed, the means of influencing 
elections ; yet, that the mass of the inhabitants had, during the greater 
part of the period, looked on with indifference, if not aversion, while 
the returns were made. Under such circumstances, when the real 
origin of the representation of the commons was itself entirely within 
the period of legal memory, if custom was to be set up against the 
strict words of the writ of summons and precept, rights of a most 
inconsistent variety, and highly discordant with that of the common- 
law, might be expected to arise; and there would be an imminent 
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probability, that under the shelter of this decision, usurpations in 
multiplied cases and degrees would be established.’—pp. 45-46, 


Carrying on his historical details to the time of Charles 
II, whose reign he justly characterizes as “‘ the most disgrace- 
ful period in English history,” he thus explains the origin of 
corporate usurpations in regard to the elective franchise. After 
noticing the check which had been given, in the case of 
Newark, to the creation of parliamentary boroughs by the 
crown, he says :— 

‘ Prerogative was to be exchanged for influence; and to establish 
this, a systematic endeavour was made and continued throughout the 
whole of this and many succeeding reigns, in which, not merely the 
government, but the whole aristocracy, engaged to possess themselves 
of the sources of Representation. 


people, commenced with the Corporation Act, and ended, as far as 
Charles I] was concerned, with the seisure of all the charters, and 
amongst the rest, of that of London, and the re-grant of new ones in 
which the corporate right was to prevail. 

‘ bv the corporate right ismeant a right of election exercised by 
men as members of a political body deriving its existence and privi- 
leves under a charter ; and not by men, as inhabitants, householders, 
residents within the district making the return. 

‘ Men who vote in the latter capacity, do so because they are the 
present burgenses ; because they constitute the commwunitas, called 
upon by every writ of summons to depute some of their body as 
interested in the decisions taken in parliament; and because taxation 
and representation ought to go hand in hand. 

‘ Men who vote in the former capacity, do so because by an act of 
a mayor or council they have been admitted freemen, either by pay- 
ment of a sum of money, or upon some claim of birth, or servitude, or 
marriage, or are honorary members ; very often, such freemen are 
non-residents, and without the smallest connexion with the place and 
corporation of which they are members ; often also under the corpo- 
rate right men vote as members of a select body, who, to the exclu- 
sion of the inhabitants, and even of the lower orders in their own 
community, or corporate body, have before committees of: the House 
of Commons established a right of election in themselves. 

‘ Whether this right has its foundation and origin in law or usurpa- 
tion, much of the good or evil of the present state of the representa- 
tion must, of necessity, be ascribed to it; its prevalence being such, 
that if there be any thing approaching to accuracy in the subjoined 
statement, more members are returned under the corporate, not only 
than under the common-law right, but than under the common-law, 
and all other rights of election, however various, combined and put 
together. 

‘ I have already stated some reasons for considering that this right 
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must of necessity have had its origin in usurpation. In the com- 
mencement of Representation, no borough contained freemen made 
such by admission, but only freemen made such by residency, and by 
sharing in the burdens and privileges of the place. It has been ob- 
served, that the king might by his prerogative erect a place into a 
berough, or a parliamentary borough ; for, what his officer might do 
by his precept, the king might do by his charter. But, that power 
objected to, secondly, by the House of Commons in the Newark case, 
though rashly conceded by Whitelock, could never have been within 
the legitimate scope of the prerogative. The king could not by 
charter alter the qualifications of those who were to elect the members ; 
he could not introduce a right of voting to the prejudice of the com- 
mon-Jaw right, which attached upon the creation of a new, or, as we 
have seen, upon the restoration to its franchise of an old parliament- 
ary borough ; and which, if ousted and superseded in any case, could 
only be so ousted where proof of immemorial usage in favour 
of another right could be shewn; he could not ordain that a select 
body in the place of the commonalty, or that freemen, made such by 
admission and by virtue of servitude, or any other corporate qualifica- 
tion, instead of the liberi homines of the common law, should make 
the return. This would be to exercise a power at variance with the 
acknowledged principle upon which Representation was founded, ut 
quod omnes tangit ab omnibus approbetur ; the representation effected 
by it would be virtual, not real; and, according to the reasoning of 
Glanviile, it would pervert the whole purpose of the institution. In 
point of fact, upon the commencement of Representation, there was 
no interference on the part of the crown ; or direction that any speci- 
fic portion of the burgenses should make the return. ‘The writ and 
precept direct that it should be made by them generally and indiscri- 
minately ; and these burgenses, we have shewn, were all the inhabit- 
ants. But the usurpation, which cannot be excused, may in its 
earlier stages, and in some instances, be accounted for, without sup- 
posing a criminal design, or an undue stretch of power in the crown. 
When, in the exercise of the prerogative, an existing borough was 
incorporated, and the charter distinguished the different classes of 
inhabitants, by names already familiar and in use, as mayor, alder- 
men, burgesses, freemen, and commonalty; making some integral 
parts of the whole body elective, and others representative, as far as 
the municipal government was concerned ; and in another clause of 
the same instrument, either recognized the borough as having 
already exercised the right of return, or then for the first time confer- 
red the right upon it; a confusion between the parliamentary and 
corporate franchises might easily arise, and the idea gain currency, 
that the elective franchises, parliamentary and municipal, were indis- 
solubly connected, and to be exercised by the same hands. Aud the 
moment this confusion was created, all the incidents of the one would 
be considered the incidents of the other. In he case of corporations 
it was decided, in the reign of Elizabeth, that the power of the com- 
monaliy in every corporation might, for municipal purposes, be 
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deputed to a select body; aud select bodies thus created would be 
prone to assert a general right to conduct the elections of members 
without the interference of the lower ranks of the community. And 
this assertion would be very likely to be submitted to; for it might 
not be known, that the doctrine of the case of corporations did not 
extend to elections of members of parliament; or, supposing this 
distinction to be known, the members chosen, though irregularly, 
might be grateful to those upon whom the usurpation had been prac- 
tised ; or if not, there might be a want of combination, or means, or 
skill to make opposition successful. And thus a usage would com- 
mence, which gaining strength and maturity by time, and aided 
perhaps by the decision in its favour of a committee, would establish a 
right of parliamentary election, not only for the corporation, to the 
exclusion of the inhabitants, but for the select body, to the exclusion 
of the commonalty or popular body of the corporation. By some, the 
admitting of non-residents to vote, is ascribed to the opinion which 
soon prevailed, that the law of 1 Henry V, imposing the necessity of 
residence upon the electors and representatives, was to be considered 
only as directory. It was conceived, that at all events, in the case of 
the representatives, the objection of non-residence was removed by 
creating them honorary burgesses; and when the burgess was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Brady, to have derived all his rights and privileges by 
being constituted, under a charter, a member of a trading guild, as in 
this his primary character residence could not be required, from 
the nature of a trader’s occupations, it was supposed, that to construe 
the statute as imperative upon the burgesses, in their collateral and 
occasional character of electors of members of parliament, would be, 
in effect, to disfranchise a part of those upon whom this privilege had 
been conferred. Thus it is, as Mr. Hallam has truly observed, that 
time changes anomaly into system, and injury into right ; examples 
beget custom, and custom ripens into law ; and the doubtful prece- 
dent of one generation becomes a fundamental maxim of another.’— 
pp. 53-60. 

He then pursues his exposure of these political iniquities, by 
examining the cases of West Looe, Old Sarum, Knaresborough, 
East Grinstead, and other places—a detail through which it is 
impossible for us to follow him.* But one passage is important, 


*We cannot, however, resist the temptation of laying before our 
readers the following edifying particulars respecting East Grinstead. The 
facts admitted were, that ‘ none of the voters had ever paid the quit-rents 
to the lord of the borough, in respect of thcir burgages; but, that the 
rents ¢° such as were @ yart of Lord Sackville’s estate, had been regularly 
paid by nis steward to the Duchess of Dorset; that none of the voters 
ever paid the land-tax ; but that in the assessment, the names of the Duch- 
ess of Dorset, or Lord Sackville, were found as the owners or proprietors 
of all those tenements; and that they were in the receipt of the rents and 
profits, and were at the expeuse of repairing and maintaining the build- 
ings, &c. In the case of the burgages age? by the trustees of the 
Duchess of Dorset, no consideration was paid; but the grantees, when 
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and we most unequivocally agree with the author in the disap- 
probation he expresses of the tribunal by which contested rights 
of election are adjudicated,— 


‘ He who undertakes to trace out from feudal principles and tenures 
the wonderful variety of our representation, will soon, I suspect, be 
weary of his labour, and I beg leave to submit a much easier and sim- 
pler process, by which all this variety, or in other words, gross incon- 
sistency, may be accounted for; and that is, by reflecting upon the 
nature of the tribunal, by which these rights of election were formerly 
adjudicated.’—p. 79. 


The second part opens witha manly and sensible notice of the 
cry of the abominators in the existing system, that “the sys- 
tem works well,”—a sentiment which he justly reprobates. 

* But, “ the system works well.” Let us now examine the grounds 
of this assertion. 


‘Observe, first, that this metaphorical expression is well selected, 
for it is homely and perspicuous ; the mode of decision is skilfully 
suggested, for it gratifies indolence by abridging inquiry ; it appeals 
to practice, to which, as contrasted with system and principle, Eng- 
lishmen have a blind, and therefore irrational, preference ; and it pre- 
sumes an examination of facts, which all men imperfectly, and few 
completely make ; and from which, when made, still fewer are able 
to draw correctly the inductions which the facts really afford. 

‘It would be a miserable thing indeed if such a system really did 
work well. If we believe that, even in this world, a moral govern- 
ment is perceivable and in progress, we must believe that the neglect 
or performance of our social, as well as particular duties, is followed, in 
some considerable degree, by its appropriate punishment or reward. 
If, then, by long premeditated fraud, and artifice, and spoliation, our 
great social obligations have all been violated, and that which was to 
be exercised as a trust for all, has been perverted into a property of the 
few ; the effects of such obliquity should be palpably seen and felt in 
the history and state of the country. We ought to be disappointed if 
it were otherwise.’—pp. 85—56. 


In order to supply the reader with a sketch of the general 
history of the elective franchise, we have extracted so extensively 
from the first part of this pamphlet, that we have not reserved 

‘room for more than the bare statement of our author’s plan of 
Reform. For the details by which he illustrates the subject, 














they accepted the conyeyance, signed a declaration of trust as trustees for 
the Duchess. None of the grantees had the possession of their deeds, 
except Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Hoper, the former the steward, the latter the 
deputy steward of the estate. The deeds were brought in a bag to the 
place of election, by the agents of the Duchess of Dorset and Lord Sack- 
ville, and carried back by them in the same manner.” 
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and for the arguments by which he supports his views of it, we 
must refer our readers to the work itself. 

1. ‘I venture to suggest, that no measure of reform will be found to 
meet the wishes and exigencies of the country, unless it contain pro- 
visions recognising a general principle on which the representative 
system should be founded, and to which as a guide we may at all 
times refer. The principle generally recommended is, population 
combined with property ; but it is obvious, that this principle would be 
impracticable, if we retain our present division into counties and bo- 
roughs. The only mode by which it appears reducible to practice is, 
by dividing the whole of the empire into districts, in number equal to 
the intended representatives, each district containing an equal number 
of qualified voters. 

%. ‘The simple qualification for voting which seems generally wish- 
ed, is, that the elector be a rated inhabitant householder ; to which may 
be added, that he shall have resided six months preceding the election, 
in the district where his vote is tendered. 

3. ‘The mode of voting to be by ballot. 

4. ‘ The duration of parliaments to be reduced to three years. 

5. * The elective system to be revised and re-established at the end of 
stated periods. —pp. 116—117. 

This publication is evidently the production of a lawyer, and 
as evidently of a sound and intelligent one. We have contented 
ourselves, on this occasion, with laying our author before our 
readers, almost to our own exclusion. We shall probably take 
some early opportunity of bringing forward our own illustrations 
and exposition of this interesting subject : in the mean time, we 
have performed, we trust, a meritorious service to the public, and 
to the great cause of Reform, in directing general attention to 
the excellent production which is the subject of this article. 





Arr. III. 1. The Oxford University Calendar. 12mo. Oxford, 1831. 
2. The Cambridge University Calendar. 12mo. Cambridge, 1831. 


fPHE city of Oxford appears to the stranger to be the metro- 

~ polis of the Muses ; the greater part of the edifices that meet 
his eye, are designed for the immediate purposes of study ; for 
teaching, and for learning: the spires, towers, and domes of 
colleges, of schools, and libraries, rise above the venerable trees, 
amidst pleasant meadows and gardens ; and the ordinary build- 
ings are only sufficiently numerous to supply the members of 
the University with the conveniences of life, and to afford ac- 
commodation to visitors. Few, if any, of the various structures 
can be selected as examples of the best and purest taste ; but 
none, perhaps, entirely want a peculiar and appropriate beauty, 
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and the general effect of the miscellaneous assemblage is won- 
derfully striking and agreeable. The surrounding country is not 
the less pleasant, because it is exempt from that acknowledged 
and transcendant pre-eminence in the picturesque, which marks 
some spots that nature designed to favour, and astonishes the 
stranger, but fatigues the tranquil inhabitant ; for he is perpetu- 
ally compelled to admire, when he only desires calmly and 
silently to enjoy. Although some, who have visited more cele- 
brated and more impressive scenes, arrogantly stigmatize this 
district as ugly, it presents enough of the quiet beauty of hills 
and plains, of corn-fields and meadows, of farms and villages, 
of woods and lanes, and sweet streams, to satisfy an English 
eye and an English heart. It is delightful to quit the city of 
colleges on foot, and to wander far into the mute solitudes of 
the country ; noris it less delightful to return to the scarcely less 
silent streets after sunset on a bright evening in the summer ; 
nevertheless, the serene beauty of Oxford, her dignity and 
majesty, always inspire the student, as he enters, with certain 
indescribable feelings of melancholy; as if those were present 
who ought to be absent, and they were far away whom he would 
most willingly find there on his return. 

The bells of St. Mary’s Church sometimes enliven the sober 
valley, and we may readily imagine, that the ears are cheered 
with a merry peal on stealing slowly homeward at dusk, 
after a long ramble, and that a servant at the gates of some 
college answers, with unusual animation, to the inquiry re- 
specting the cause of this demonstration of academic joy, 
“that the King’s Commissioners have come from London to 
reform the University; and that on their arrival, to shew 
their authority, they ordered the bells to be rung in the 
King’s name, without asking the Vice-chancellor’s permission.” 
That blythe peal, and those ; glad tidings, would at once remove 
for ever whatever sadness dims the lustre of the bright city. 
All who desire it may soon hear St. Mary’s bells ringing—ring- 
ing merrily, and ringing on that glorious occasion; ringing for 
the most important and the most necessary of all reforms ; fora 
reform which would include all others, legislative, judicial, and 
the rest; and without which ail reformation, however well de- 
vised, would be naught. 

A brief consideration of the state of the University will 
at once shew how great is the need of this salutary interpo- 
sition: and, first of the first, of the interests of Religion. 
Few will venture to deny, that in every institution for the 
education of youth, a suitable provision should be made for 
the religious instruction of the student ; it may well claim the 
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earliest care of the founder, or of the restorer of a collegiate estab- 
lishment. Should the attempt ever be made to erect a gym- 
nasium, wherein this primary object should be overlooked, the 
fate of the wall thus built with untempered mortar, would be a 
wholesome warning to all rash projectors. It is desirable, in 
like manner, duly to supply the spiritual wants of the crew of a 
ship of war. The most zealous apostle of the navy, however, 
would not ask, that the ship should be commanded by the chap- 
lain, and not as hitherto by the captain: nor would he hesitate 
to concede, that, if such a change were unfortunately effected, 
in the space of one month, not a single vessel in our mighty 
fleets would be afloat, and scarcely one seaman would be alive. 
It is fit that every ship of a certain rate should be furnished with 
a competent chaplain ; but however useful, however indispens- 
able, however respectable, however venerable, that officer may 
be, it is manifest that he ought to appear in a subordinate 
capacity, and not as the superior. 

The first grievance of which we complain, and it is a most 
serious one, is this, that every ship in our glorious navies, now 
riding at Oxford and Cambridge, is commanded by the 
chaplain ; on which account, the finest and most costly, and 
best equipt fleets in the world are utterly unserviceable. We 
acknowledge that it is useful, for the sake of discipline, and 
that it tends greatly to create habits of order, attention, and 
regularity, to require the attendance of the students every 
morning for a short time in chapel at an early hour; we are 
willing, not only that the lectures in theology should be 
delivered, as at present, but we lament that this instruction 
should be scantily and imperfectly conveyed, and with the most 
culpable slovenliness and negligence ; and we would most gladly 
substitute that profound erudition, and that generous liberality 
of sentiment, which characterize the Protestant divines of Ger- 
many, for the narrow bigotry of intolerant ignorance. We ask 
that the sacred rites should be decorously celebrated in the 
churches and chapels of our Universities by respectable clergy- 
men; and we would that the chairs of theology were filled, not 
by drones and sluggards, but by professors, whose talents and 
learning would adorn the science they taught, and make their 
age and country illustrious. Let religion fiourish amidst our 
halls and colleges, as in other places on land and at sea, but let 
her interests be promoted by persons in a subordinate capacity : 
her ministers should have no more connexion with the govern- 
ment of the Universities, than the sheriff’s chaplain, or other 
clergyman, who preaches the Assize Sermon, has with the trial 
of causes, or the prosecution of prisoners. Let them interfere 
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therewith as little as the chaplain of a man-of-war with the 
command or navigation of the vessel. 

We know one evil only that is more mischievous to the 
commonwealth than a spiritual Court, and that is a spiritual 
University. Of the former calamity we spoke lately with 
brevity ; we trust that we shall speedily be delivered from 
it: should it be necessary, however, we will resume the con- 
sideration of that nuisance, and unfold in detail its perni- 
cious effects and influences. . It is only requisite barely to 
refer to the well-known depravation of our Universities, as to 
a notorious abuse of inexhaustible means of good. We are 
confident, however, that St. Mary’s bells will soon ring a merry 
peal, the passing-bell and knell of inveterate abuses, because the 
King’s Commissioners have come to reform the University, and 
the first amendment these learned persons will effect will be, to 
transfer the entire sovereignty over the realms of learning to the 
hands of laymen ; to rescue these fair domains from the withering 
sway of ecclesiastics. The drooping spirits of the scholar will 
be raised ; and his heart, although almost broken by long-con- 
tinued discouragement and oppression, will exult, when persons 
acting in the name of his Majesty, under the authority and pro- 
visions of an act of the legislature, shall have thus effected the 
emancipation of letters. Nor can the consummation of his 
wishes be long deferred, unless an age, which vaunts its refine- 
ment and civility, will consent tamely to sacrifice, not only all 
learning, but genuine piety also, to a hideous laziness, an enor- 
mous and insatiable greediness, and a crapulous self-indulgence. 

It was a patriotic effort to demand an inquiry into the state 
of all Public Charities, of all public property designed to advance 
education; but it could not be acceptable to the champions of 
abuses, to the enemies of human improvement. A special 
visitor had been originally assigned to every institution of value 
or importance, and an examination, which was allowed to include 
such foundations only as had not been thus fortified against the 
inspection of the people of England, for whose benefit they 
were designed, might be advantageous to those examiners, whom 
a blind ora corrupt patronage might select for the.easy and 
lucrative office, might be available as an engine of attack in a 
contested election, and might confer such glory upon a young 
politician, as a prize poem wins for the academic stripling ; but 
the service it would render to literature and to the public, would 
be as scanty and ambiguous, as the results of the measure, 
which we now claim as a matter of right, for learning and for 
our fellow-citizens, would be ample and unequivocal. 

Each of the annual publications, the titles of which are pre- 
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fixed to the present article, is a thick volume, containing about 400 
pages, and composed principally of short enumerations of, and, al- 
lusions and references to, funds that were designed for, and, unless 
law and right be but empty names, ought to be faithfully applied 
towards, the advancement of good letters. The rents and fines 
arising from broad lands, amongst the most fair and fertile of 
the realm; from lordly manors and goodly farms ; the profits 
of the advowsons of numerous and valuable benefices; tithes 
and tolls, and every advantage that the earth can yield: 
palaces, for such indeed are most of our colleges, for the habita- 
tion of the learned; noble churches, halls, libraries, and galle- 
ries, for their use and delight, with gardens, groves, and pleasure- 
grounds. Plate, and pictures, and marbles ; a countless store of 
hidden books and MSS., as well as a more vulgar wealth, accu- 
mulated in vast sums of money, yielding interest in the funds, 
or upon mortgage. How strange would the large opulence 
appear, were the 1 inventory correctly taken, to the inhabitants of 
foreign Universities, which nevertheless are accounted wealthy ; 
and not less strange to its rightful owners, the people of England, 
to a brave, generous, and loyal people, who have been ready i in 
all ages to contribute largely from their store to works of learn- 
ing and piety, but who have been ill requited by their rulers. 
With a touching earnestness, our great Alfred laboured, accord- 
ing to the capacity of the age, to diffuse the light of letters 
and humanity ; but the foreign princes, ne ruled this land 
since the Norman conquest, were intent only on violence and 
rapine. One or two monarchs, who followed immediately after 
the Reformation, were ashamed, it is true, of the indiscriminate 
plunder which threatened to extinguish for ever the scholar’s 
lamp ; but for the last century, our Sovereigns have interested 
themselves as little in the advancement and diffusion of know- 
ledge, as if they had been the unlettered chiefs of a nation of 
Calmucks, or of a tribe of Hottentots. 

Astonishing i is the wealth of our Universities, greatly exceeding 


world; yet would it be an unfair: ey injurious statement to affirm, 
that not a single shilling of their enormous income is truly applied 
to the purposes for which it was designed. The accusation is 
still more grave; not only do these corporations neglect to 
furnish any direct encouragement to the studious, but they offer 
much positive discouragement. The sedulous youth, who 
entered the walls of his college thirsting for honourable distinc- 
tion, can best tell how his ardent curiosity was chilled by the 
oscitancy, the inertness, the narrow illiberality of those, to 
whom he looked for assistance, excitement, and support. The 
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favour that Locke found at Oxford is matter of history : Gibbon 
has recorded his contemptuous scorn for “ the monks of Mag- 
dalene.” It would be easy to name other children of genius, 
who have proved that the self-styled alma mater was a most 
unjust and cruel step-mother: a Hippolytus might, perhaps, 
again complain of the unfounded accusations of an unnatural 
Pheedra. 

Amongst the evils of ecclesiastical sway there is a mischief 
which annuls our Universities, and destroys their very ex- 
istence for every purpose of utility; it arises out of their 
spiritual constitution, and converts establishments that ought 
to be schools of learning, into race-courses and amphitheatres, 
wherein competitors and gladiators, as worthless as our 
jockeys, or the Thracians of old, struggle, or collude, to get 
possession of livings. This is the grand, the sole object of 
academical existence; the pursuit of learning is the flimsy 
pretext, the real aim is to obtain preferment in the church. The 
cause of the evil must be instantly removed ; we will speak 
briefly of its operation. An University ought to be, and at all 
other places except Oxford and Cambridge really is, one estab- 
lishment, every part co-operating for the augmentation and com- 
munication of knowledge. Simony, in its most pernicious form, 
has destroyed at once. the unity and the utility of institutions, 
which we would gladly venerate. Ancient schools, designed for 
the use of the whole body, still exist at Oxford, to attest the de- 
gradation of modern times; each of these is inscribed with the 
title of one of the liberal sciences, or of one of the faculties, 
but it is never applied to the use for which it was designed. 
Numerous professors are decorated with honourable titles, and 
receive salaries for giving various lectures, which are never de- 
livered ; orif, as sometimes happens, an obstinate statute, which 
cannot be neglected or evaded, compels him to discourse in 
public, the dishonest priest gives what are significantly called 
*‘ wall-lectures,” since he addresses himself to the walls alone ; 
and it is generally understood, that no one ought to stand 
between them and their teacher. Unless these abuses be 
speedily remedied, it is manifest that the march of mind, of 
which some now boast, is a retreat, a shameful flight; and if 
the schoolmaster be indeed abroad, as some aflirm, it is because 
he is not at home ; having robbed his scholars, the scoundrel has 
absconded. 

The University of Oxford has long ceased to exist, except for 
the purpose of electioneering ; for some time it was doubtful 
whether it was creditable to represent its MM. AA. in parlia- 
ment, but the dispute has been finally determined, and we may 
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reasonably question, whether an unworthy abuse of almost 
unbounded patronage, be not too high a price to pay for the 
credit, whatever it be, that arises from sitting for the sister 
University. Except for the purpose of vain pageants, designed 
to aucupate benefices, by cajoling the patrons, the University of 
Oxford has long ceased to exist ; for the purposes of learning it 
has been annihilated, dissolved, and destroyed, by having been 
divided into many minute, insignificant, and w rorthless portions. 
There are about thirty colleges ; the system of education, if it 
deserve that name, is separate "and distinct at each, and miser- 
able in all: the greater part of the funds, and the best apart- 
ments of every college, are set apart for a priest, who under the 
name of master, provost, warden, principal, or the like, enjoys 
at the expense of the public, every luxury that the most sensual 
could desire ; yet this person contributes as little to the instruc- 
tion of the youth of his society, as the chief of the Black 
Eunuchs in the Grand Sultan’s seraglio, or the Jew who takes 
toll at one of the turnpikes near London. A stranger would 
suppose, that being thus pampered in idleness, and growing fat 
upon the appropriation of charitable funds, the reverend sine- 
curist, through a certain decorous shame, would be at least civil 
and unpresuming ; we appeal to those who are experienced in 
the deportment of contumelious insolence, whether it be so. 

The residue of the funds of the college is wasted upon 
a long list of Fellows, the greater part of whom are ab- 
sentees, and are alike unwilling and incapable of earning their 
salaries. The lowest and least of these is usually the tutor ; 
with or without the assistance of a drudge, still more unworthy 
than himself, this poor hack endeavours, by a few wretched 
lectures, to conceal the total want of all sound and wholesome 
institution, and the monstrous misapplication of the wealth of 
the nation. He is often a man of low birth, whom laziness or 
physical infirmity rendered unfit for the flail or the loom ; and 
having availed himself of some of the eleemosynary foundations, 
he has won his way to an office, which ought to be accounted 
honourable, but by the accumulation of the grossest abuses has 
been rendered servile. If the aspiring clown had elevated him- 
self by a generous ot by pre-eminence in liberal learn- 
ing, his low birth, far from being a stain, would shed a lustre 
upon his new station; but under the present unhappy constitu- 
tion of our Universities, these mushrooms ave culled for deleteri- 
ous, not for wholesome properties. If his birth was low, his 
mind i is commonly lower; he is not selected on account of his 
learning, but for his subserviency. When a teacher of gentle 
blood is taken, it may happen perchance, that although he was 
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born a freeman, he has the soul of a slave. The fellowships, in 
like manner, are for the most part conferred upon kinsmen, upon 
tools, upon all but those who are best entitled to hold them. It 
may be, that with much pomp and ceremony, and an ostentati- 
ous display of the favour shown to letters, some little proficient 
in the course of elementary instruction, prescribed to keep up 
the shew of attention to education, is now and then put into 
possession of one of those valuable annuities ; but the yawning 
sluggard, the dull sot, is generally deemed more eligible than 
the zealous scholar. 

Let us suppose, however, that all the fellowships were fairly 
bestowed upon the young men who were most worthy to hold 
them, still would our Universities fall far short of that utility 
which we have aninalienable right to insist upon reaping from our 
public domains. In the case we have supposed, all improvement 
would cease at the end of the fourth year of academical residence ; 
after taking the first degree there would be no motive to advance 
further on the road to learning. Each college would still be, 
as it now is, a clerical Tontine ; an abominable institution, alike 
hostile to learning and subversive of piety. Surely our saga- 
cious, clear-headed fellow-countrymen are not aware, that every 
one of the numerous colleges which they maintain at such an 
enormous cost, is merely a clerical Tontine. The instant a 
young man is elected a fellow, he has but one object; to out- 
live his brethren, and thus to receive, in succession the valuable 
benefices attached to his college, which were designed to reward 
the most learned, but which are blindly and dishonestly handed 
over to the longest liver. But the glad sound of St. Mary’s bells 
tells us that this abuse is about to cease. 

The Judges have lately informed us on the circuits, that the 
blind outrages of the rick-burners were caused by the repeal of 
the tax on beer, by the cheapness of malt-liquor; this doctrine 
is so absurd, that it ought to be sound law. It was kind in the 
judicial sages to sympathize with the brewers, and to lament 
their diminished monopoly ; we have often wondered at their 
sagacity and admired their patriotism, but in this instance they 
were mistaken. Nevertheless their good cousins, the bishops, 
have reiterated in the House of Lords the stupid paradox, that 
it is moral to sell beer and spirits under the same roof, but most 
immoral to vend beer alone, with not less monotonous obstinacy, 
than if the judicial oracle had been a portion of a liturgy, or an 
article of faith. It is possible, however, that our ghostly fathers 
may eye with suspicion even one little gill of ale, until it has been 
aired, and duly consecrated to their use, by the comfortable addi- 
tion of a glass of gin. The outrages proceeded, not from cheap 
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beer, but from brutal ignorance ; the ignorance of the people from 
the negligence of the clergy, and that from the frightful inequality 
of benefices. The principal care of the minister of a parish is, 
not to instruct his flock, but to quit them as soon as possible 
for other sheep with a deeper or a finer fleece, and to exchange 
these in their turn for a more lucrative cure; the aim of the 
churchman is not edification, but preferment. All to whom 
genuine piety is a care, all who have the best interests of the 
lower orders at heart, will resolutely and firmly insist upon a 
complete equalization of all livings. Let the minister, who is 
set over a parish, remain there until death; let him resolve to 
lay his bones in his own church-yard, among those who have 
known, and loved, and honoured him: where ‘the tree is planted, 
there let it grow anddecay. The hours and the thoughts of the 
teacher of the Gospel would then be employed, not in courting 
patrons, but in conciliating and informing the minds of those 
with whom he was to spend his life ; and then, should the rivers 
flow with beer, peace and loyalty, and good order, notwith- 
standing the grave saws of the Justices of “Assize, Ww ould re-visit 
the land. 

Not only should the livings be exactly equalized, but the scale 
of ecclesiastical expenditure should be prodigiously reduced : 
the parochial clergy are not required to be the imitators and 
associates of the gentry, but the friends and companions of the 
poor, for they principally need a physician; a small house, a 
large garden, with one hundred pounds a year and a succinct 
glebe, would supply more than a humble and conscientious priest 
would choose to appropriate to his private purposes. In our 
bishops we would desire to see, neither Legislators nor cour- 
tiers, but modest, frugal, temperate, and active overseers of the 
clergy, who, devoting themselves exclusively to their dioceses, 
would be vigilant inspectors of the labourers in their vineyards. 
He is the true atheist, the practical enemy to religion, who can 
offer to defend the present condition of the Church of England ; 
not the subtle metaphysician, who composes treatises on high 
topics, offering results opposed to the received opinions ; not the 
sceptic, who attempts to shake the evidences of the faith by 
astute objections ; those, who judge aright, rather deem such 
gifted opponents as friends in masquerade, who by sounding an 
alarm, call the soldiers to their posts and shew the strength and 
alacrity of the garrison. But of these matters hereafter, we 
now discourse of the deplorable state of our Universities. 

Nothing whatever is effected by these bodies in aid of letters, 
and much i is accomplished that tends, directly or indirectly, to 
discourage study. Of the hundreds ef young men who spend 
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the flower of their days at Oxford and Cambridge, it is not to 
be denied, that a small number employ their hours profitably, 
and attain to a certain proficiency in humane literature and the 
sciences; but these meritorious students owe their advancement 
in knowledge to their unassisted exertions, and not to the help 
of the tutors and professors; they have rather succeeded in 
spite of their instructors, than through hem; and we appeal to 
those who are conversant with the subject, to declare, whether, 
if the same number of young men were to live at any two 
cities, as York and Exeter, where they were equally deprived 
of the impediments and facilities that Oxford and Cambridge 
offer, for the same period, their progress would not be greater 
than it is with the vast, but misapplied apparatus of know- 
ledge, that distinguishes our Universities. 

If the tutors and fellows chance to publish any thing, some 
scanty work is put forth as a job, not for the advancement of 
letters ; a Greek play, for example, with poor, meagre, gram- 
matical notes; which exhibits nothing generous, original, in- 
spiring, or instructive in grammar and annotation. The 
tutors of the other colleges collude with their brother, make 
his worthless volume a class-book, and compel the young 
men to purchase it. It may be, since nothing else, good, 
or bad, is produced, that the stupid pages are admired, and 
the author is advanced to a station of great dignity, possibly 
to a bishoprick. A jejune and puerile course of lectures of 
awkward Latinity, or perhaps a flimsy pamphlet of trifling and 
trumpery controversy, with the potent aid of low intrigues, 
transmutes the schoolmaster into a prelate, and he then takes 
upon himself to decide in the last resort cases of the 
utmost importance. So open and shameless is ignorance in 
this enlightened age, in which mind, as we fondly suppose, 
marches with giant strides among the lowest people, that the 
judge-bishop may be ignorant with perfect impunity of even the 
ordinary terms of the law, which he ventures to administer, 
without appeal; of the meaning of a phrase so simple and 
common as ‘a chose in action; the true sense of which more- 
over is perhaps the hinge, whereon the whole case turns. It 
may be for the public benefit, that the world should be governed, 
as it always has been, with small wisdom, but the wisdom of 
our Universities is surely too small. 

It is evident to those who have visited the seats of learning, 
where learning has long ceased to sit, and have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing in their dens in the respective menageries the 
most admired living specimens of their monsters of learning, 
how incapable these opulent institutions are, under the present 
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management, of producing great men. The want of talents and 
erudition i is still more conspicuous, when either of these bodies 
ventures,—it is not often that the experiment ismade—to engage 
in the ordinary pursuits of literary men, and to enter fairly into 
the arena of letters. A recent attempt by the wits of Oxford to 
establish a Review, and their singular failure, is an instructive 
instance. 

In old times Oxford was celebrated, and for a considerable 
petiod,asa schoolof logic, and many distinguished Logicians ren- 
dered her name illustrious. She still claims pre-eminence in that 
art, which is in truth not less useful than agreeable; but it would 
not be to our present purpose to examine the titles she could 
produce in support of that honourable distinction. Dr. 
Whately, we presume, would be put forward as the principal, if 
not the sole, sponsor: we may perhaps be inclined at another 
time in a more ample place, to inquire minutely into the exact 

value of his sponsion; we speak of him at present only on 
account of a passing notice, with which he has henoured us. 

On a former occasion, in an article in No. XV of this Review, 
we complained that students are rigorously excluded from our 
Public Libraries; and we said, amongst other things, that 
“The University Library at Oxford, or, as it is called, the 
Bodleian, is one of the largest and best collections i in the world. 
In former times, the admission seems to have been more free 
than at present: we find, it is true, statutes breathing the 
spirit of the Holy Inquisition, as, “ that Bachelors of Arts and 
Undergraduates shall abstain from reading books not conducive 
to their faculties, under pain of a due punishment ;” and “ that 
they should remain in that part of the library where the books, 
in the faculty of Arts, and they alone, are contained ;” such as 
grammars, dictionaries, certain treatises of Aristotle, and the 
commentaries thereon. So great, indeed, was the dread lest 
they should know too much, that even books of law and 
medicine were forbidden to those who went out in Arts. 
« Statuimus, at Baccalaurei Artium, et omnes alii non Graduati, 
in posterum a lectione librorum suis studiis minimé competen- 
tium abstineant; quod si quis deliquerit contra formam hujus 
statuti, et admonitus per Bibliothecarium vel ejus deputatum 
non resipuerit, tradetur statim nomen ejus, per custodem Bib- 
liothece sive ejus deputatum, Vice-cancellario et Procuratoribus, 
ut debita poend ab eisdem puniatur.” [Statuta Bibhiothece 
Bodleiane.| Pro explanatione cujusdam Statuti controversi (quo 

cavetur quod Baccalaurei Artium, et omnes alii non Graduati, 
abstineant in posterum a lectione librorum, studiis suis minimé 
competentium); decretum est, quod Baccalaurei et non 
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Graduati non vagabuntur de loco ad locum; sed in ea parte 
Bibliothece sedulé studiis suis incumbent, in qua libri Facul- 
tatis Artium (iique soli) continentur. Proviso semper, ne exteris 
et peregrinis, vel juris aut Medicine Studiosis fraudi sit, quin 
libris Facultatis sue respective frui liceat.”—Statuta Bibliothece 
Bodleiane. 

“ T¢ was not until later times that venerable audacity was 
sufficiently confirmed to exclude all students, until they 
had passed four years at the University. When you have 
resided four years, you shall be admitted: but four years are 
the period commonly devoted to academical studies; young 
men usually depart at the end of that time: at least, all the 
young men who would read to any good purpose ; all, save the 
eleemosynary priests, who remain to be tutors, and to fill other 
college offices. To grant admission after four years is, in truth, 
to say to the student, ‘ when you have left the University, you 
shall be free of the library.’ ” 

Soon after the publication of these remarks, Dr. Whately put 
forth a volume, entitled, “ The Elements of Rhetoric.” The li- 
beral art of Rhetoric being more subtle and refined than that of 
Logic, many a dull fellow, by dint of intense application, having 
become a tolerable logician, who was never able to pass the thresh- 
old of the science of persuasion, this volume was of course 
much less valuable than its precursor. We refer to it, how- 
ever, on another account; the author was pleased in his pre- 
face to allude to our observations: we regret that he did not 
say, ‘‘ the Bodleian and the other public libraries at Oxford have 
been thrown open:” he chose rather to write thus, and he cer- 
tainly did not choose the better part : “‘ if however any one finds 
himself unequal to the task of exposing fallacies, he must be 
content to prohibit his pupils (as was done, according to a 
representation lately made, in a statute of this University) from 
reading books not suitable to their faculties. Such was the 
translation given of the statute which forbade any one to give 
lectures (legere) on books not appertaining to his own depart- 
ment of study (Facultas); whether that were the Feculty of 
Medicine, of Law, of Logic, &c.” 

It is only necessary to recur to the extract we have tran- 
scribed from our former observations, to be satisfied, that we 
gave no such translation as Dr. Whately pretends; that we 
never used the word “ Faculty” in any other sense than “a 
department of study;” and that in the portions of the 
statutes which we cited, the prohibition relates only to 
reading, and never to “ giving lectures.” But we forbear to 
add any further observation respecting the representations of 
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the learned logician, because we are unwilling to apply to any 
one, and especially to a clergyman, the only language that can 
aptly describe such coarse artifices of logic, or of rhetoric. One 
inference flows inevitably from this passage, as from many 
others, that a radical reformation of the entire constitution of 
our two ancient Universities cannot long be delayed: we cease 
to urge it further at present, for it appears that the merry peal of 
St. Mary’s bells already sounds in our ears, and we seem to hear 
the words, * The King’s Commissioners have come from London 
to reform the University ! !? It is the more incumbent upon us 
to renovate our old establishments, since so egregiously, through 
the most extraordinary and absurd mismanagement, has the 
attempt to found a new University miscarried, that ridicule 
alone will for a long time be sufficiently powerful to prevent a 
renewal of the experiment. 

With extreme reluctance, and after long delays, having pati- 
ently endured insults and injury, we at last consented to take 
upon ourselves the unpleasant office of accusation: a duty that 
is always disagreeable, and becomes peculiarly painful, when the 
accused through station, or pretension, appears to be entitled to 
claim a certain forbearance. A deep sense of the enormous 
wrongs, that the gross and wicked perversion of the most im- 
portant of our ancient institutions has long. inflicted upon our 
countrymen, overcame our unwillingness to molest any class of 
our fellow-citizens, and even those persons who appropriate 
annually a vast amount of national property to their own use, 
under the pretence of fostering learning and piety, but in truth 
to the incalculable detriment, and almost total subversion of 
religion and good letters. We accordingly prepared, with brevity, 
moderation, and candour, as it were, an act of accusation, and 
whilst we were still hesitating as to the propriety of laying it 
before the public, the question 1 between the Universities and our- 
selves came to trial, and we obtained a decision in our favour. 

It has ever been the custom in all states, that have enjoyed even 
a moderate share of freedom, to submit a charge that seriously 
affected an individual, or a class of men, to the arbitration of a 
popular tribunal. In our own country, the verdict of a jury 
may at once deliver the accused from the grasp of his accuser, 
and in Greece and Rome an appeal to a more numerous selection 
from the body of the people, was a valuable safeguard to the 
defendant in a criminal case. By a very remarkable and unex- 
pected accident, the issue that was joined between us and the 
Universities has lately been tried by the country : not formally, 
it is true, in the precise terms of this article, or of any allegation 
contained in it, but the question is substantially the same; 
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whether the present constitution of those bodies be consistent 
with the well-being of society, and it has received a distinct 
and most unequivocal negative. We, of course, allude to the late 
elections: every place that had the freedom of choice, the ex- 
ceptions are so few and trifling, that they may safely be over- 
looked, returned members who were friendly to the great cause 
of Reform. The opulent, the costly, the cherished Universities 
alone dared to betray the people, by whose toil and ill-requited 
bounty they are fed. 

Not a breath moved the stagnant waters of that dark and 
sullen pool: it seems that the devoted rulers of Oxford, 
expect in silent dismay the inevitable sentence that awaits 
them. If there be any one, whom they have injured; any 
one, whom they have oppressed, because he asserted the 
rights of literature, and the liberty of the press, they might have 
sought him out, and made restitution and atonement, shewing 
thereby a regenerate spirit, a penitent and analtered heart; but 
they preferred the duration of wilful blindness to the new light 
of amendment. They chose, as heretofore, such representatives 
as would have come from Madrid, if a writ had been sent to the 
Holy Inquisition, and that venerable and execrable corporation 
had obeyed the command; or from Rome, had the convent of 
the Dominican Monks, who exercise the Holy Office in that city, 
yielded to the request to despatch two of their perverse logicians, 
as samples of their much despised community. At Cambridge, 
there was a sharp struggle between those, who, like the monks 
of Oxford, love whatever good men are bound to hate, and those, 
who would purchase the loaves and fishes of present patrons at 
any price, and the former prevailed. Our Indictment therefore 
has been fully proved, both the defendants have been found 
guilty, and all that remains is, to consider what sentence is ap- 
propriate, what punishment is commensurate, with their multi- 
plied and inveterate offences; and lastly, to insist upon its prompt 
and rigorous execution. 


Arr. 1V.—1. Madame de Stael et Madame Roland ; ou paralléle entre ces 
deux dames en presence de quelques evénémens de la revolution. 
(traduit de l'allemand.) Chez Janet et Cotelle. Paris. 1830. 


2. Ouvres de I. M. Ph. Roland, femme de l'ex-ministre de Vinterieur 


HE first of the above works appeared originally in a periodi- 
cal, published at Frankfort, on the Main; edited by Schlos- 
ser, Professor of History in the University of Heidelberg, and 
author of a History of the Eighteenth Century. Unfortunately 
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the original paper from which the translation is made has not 
fallen mto our hands. The intrinsic merit, however, of this 
work of M. Schlosser, is amply sufficient to enable it to 
triumph over the disadvantage of a borrowed dress. The second 
publication must be known to every reader of French history ; 
and contains some of the most remarkable productions of 
an age fertile in wonders. 

The purpose of the present article has no relation to Madame 
de Stael, or the parallel so ingeniously drawn by M. Schlosser, 
between her and her yet more remarkable countrywoman. A 
consideration of some points in the education and character of 
women, as illustrated by the life and writings of Madame Roland, 
being the sole object of the following observations. M. Schlos- 
ser’s very excellent work will afford us valuable assistance in 
the task undertaken. 

There are few practical questions, that have given rise 
to more acrimony and stormy discussions, than the subject of 
Female Education. Passion, prejudice, and selfishness have been 
often, and successfully appealed to; a bitter (we fear), a 
rooted hostility has consequently been created; and a calm 
investigation of the important subject in dispute rendered 
almost impossible. 

The origin of this bitter hostility is of modern date. The 
ancient world seems unceremoniously to have consigned women 
to a state very closely approximating to domestic slavery ; and 
to have considered an equal participation of rights, as a degra- 
dation to the stouter half of society.* The women in fact were 
reduced to be the handmaids not the companions of the men. 
Their education, consequently, was a matter of comparative un- 
importance, and the principles upon which it was conducted 
were few, simple, and easy of practical application. But from 
circumstances into which it is now unnecessary to inquire, a great 
revolution was wrought in the social relations of mankind ; the 
relative situation of women in modern days is changed. They 
have become nearly the equal partners of men; they take an 
active, and powerful part in the most important transactions of 
life. In private, and to a certain degree even in public affairs, 
in the business of our education, in our social enjoyments, 
they are admitted to participate. A new feeling has necessarily 
arisen; the happiness of women is deemed a matter of import, 








* The expressions of ancient writers convey a vivid idea of this feeling. 
The famous passage of Tacitus speaks the universal sentiment. ‘‘ Cetera 
similes uno differunt quod femina dominatur ; in tantum non modo liber- 
tate sed etiam a servitute degenerant.”” The law too bears ample testi« 
mony respecting the prevailing opinion. 
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considered by itself alone ; and their education and character a 
subject of the deepest interest, as connected with the welfare 
of society at large. From this changed situation, and this new 
state of feeling, a question has emanated unknown to the 
ancient world, a question fraught with difficulty and doubt, and 
likely to be perplexed by vanity, interest and passion. It has 
now become necessary to inquire, what education and what 
character are best fitted to render women, in their novel circum- 
stances, most conducive to their own happiness, and that 
of society generally. This new question has divided the 
opinions of civilized society, and has introduced another and 
most potent cause of hatred and dissension. 

One portion of those who have thought and discoursed 
on this important topic have assumed the existence of a 
mental inferiority in women, or at least a peculiarity which 
confines them to an humbler sphere than that of men; which 
renders them incapable of thinking on some of the most 
interesting subjects of human inquiry, and which must still 
subject them to the domination of men, Upon this assumption 
the theory and practice of this class of reasoners as regards 
female edesntinn have been erected. From mental inferiority 
or peculiarity, women, say they, are compelled to pursue a more 
quiet and lowly path ; therefore we must endue them with such 
knowledge, and create in them such a moral and mental charac- 
ter as are fitted for a subordinate situation. They are mentally 
inferior by nature, all our art must be to suit accurately the 
— of culture to this degree of natural incapacity. 

Thus reasoning, they have founded as a consequence a beau 
ideal which is supposed to be the highest point to which female 
nature can aspire. And to attain this end they have contrived 
certain peculiar, and it is believed efficient means. 

Woman, say they, is formed to obey, and though she have an 
active and exclusive part to perform, still she must perform it 
under submission to her lord. Her duties are confined to her 
home, and consist in ministering to the comfort of her husband, 
and ineducating her children during their early years. To perform 
these duties well she must have a docile, patient, and submissive 
spirit, she must possess no elevated description of knowledge ; 
as she is gentle in her temper, so she must be inferior in 
her attainments. Such is the creed of a great and overwhelm- 
ing majority of society. And in accordance with this theory 
has been the usual practice. Into a description of the 
ordinary acquirements of women it is needless to enter; it is 
well known to every one, that political and moral science are 
studiously excluded from the list, as totally incompatible with 
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the performance of those duties peculiarly set apart as the 
vocation of women: that original modes of thinking are dis- 
countenanced, and that all departure from established ordin- 
ances, no matier of what description detracts from a woman’s 
reputation, subjects her to sarcasm, obloquy, and grave accu- 
sations. 

There is another, and less numerous -party, who make no 
assumption of inferiority in women, neither do they think it 
necessary to determine the fact, as to mental difference of any 
sort between the sexes. They allow, moreover, that the portion 
of the duties of life, which has hitherto been allotted to women 
is for the most part correctly selected, and that toa certain 
degree the patience, and gentleness of disposition so earnestly 
sought for in them are well calculated to improve their own 
happiness as well as that of men. But they say, that with 
these duties, and moral qualities, the highest mental attainments 
are not only by no means incompatible, but that they are in an 
eminent degree conducive both to the fulfilment of the one, and 
the high developement of the other. That the most efficient 
instructress of her children, and the most eligible companion for 
a cultivated man, is to be found in a woman of great intellec- 
tual endowments ; whose mind shall be trained to the highest 
and most important acquirements, who can think as boldly, and 
as intensely as her husband, who is possessed of powers equal to 
his own, and who is conscious of no mental no moral inferiority. 

The opinion of the world runs strongly against these asser- 
tions. Proverbs and nicknames mark the general feeling as 
regards instructed women ; and the little wits of the stronger 
sex, find no theme so popular or so pleasing, on which to 
exercise their tiny sarcasms, as that which is afforded by that 
horrid bugbear of sentimental imaginations, a powerful and cul- 
tivated understanding in women. The most general and effi- 
cient argument employed to disparage the worth of female 
attainments, is, that learned women are totally unfitted for the 
duties of their station. It seems that knowledge is a bad thing 
in women. To know what is right is with them a certain 
cause of their doing what is wrong; and to give a woman 
the acquirements requisite to make her a good mother, and good 
wife, is the most efficient method of unfitting her for both 
stations. A man of the ordinary notions, no sooner hears of 
an instructed woman, than he conjures up the idea of an ugly, 
arrogant, unattractive pedant, a scoffer at common feelings, 
a despiser of ordinary morality ; a violent declaimer in favour of 
the rights of woman, and an asserter by practice, as well as 
by theory, of unlicensed liberty of action. It is not wonderful, 
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that he should oppose every attempt to impart any species of 
: knowledge, attended by these consequences, or that he should 
. studiously avoid all contact with the hideous personage, created 
by his own imagination. But the question naturally occurs, 
' are these dreadful anticipations justified ? How much of this 
alarming picture is the result of experience, how much of fear 
created by vanity and ignorance? Reasoning from general ex- 
perience, can we discover any necessary connexion between 
female knowledge, and an unamiable and worthless character ? 
Looking to particular exemplifications of the point do we 
usually find the two things allied? The second of the two 
works placed at the head of the present article, affords an 
admirable answer to both these important inquiries. For the 
purpose of illustrating this point they are now adduced; and 
dull indeed must be that apprehension which gathers not 
a lesson of deep wisdom as to the intellectual and moral excel- 
lence of woman, from the life and the writings of the admirable 
being whose mournful history is contained in these pages. A 
| more instructive tale was never penned, one more touching, 
more exalting, one more fraught with the true spirit of wisdom 
and of virtue, than that which relates the sad fortunes of Madame 
| Roland. In her were united a strong and masculine under- 
standing, an undaunted courage, and an exquisitely tender 
) and gentle disposition. A daughter fond and affectionate, 
almost beyond example; in an age of habitual license, a wife 
gentle, spotless, and confiding ; a mother of unparalleled tender- 
ness and devotion, she exhibits a model of something nearly 
amounting to womanly perfection. Yet was she learned ; one 
of deep thought and grave meditation, and while adorned with 
every feminine grace and attraction, was conversant with know- 
ledge of the highest and most important character. 

When, after the lamentable revolution of the 3lst of May, 
1793, the Gironde were defeated and dispersed, and M. Roland 
driven to secrete himself, in order to escape his murderous 
enemies, Madame Roland was thrown into prison. Here to 
rescue her character from obloquy, and to solace the sad hours 
of her captivity, she sketched her private life, and has thus left 
a touching memorial of her early fortunes and habits.* 
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‘ Je me propose,’ she says, ‘ d’employer les loisirs de ma captivité a 
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* I propose to employ the leisure hours of my captivity in relating my 
personal history, from my infancy to the present time. To retrace thus 
the various steps of one’s career is to live a second time; and what can a 
captive do better than by a happy fiction, and interesting recollections, to 
transport herself far from her dreary prison. 
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retracer ce qui m/’est personnel depuis ma tendre enfance jusqu’a ce 
moment ; c'est vivre une seconde fois que de revenir ainsi sur tous les 
pas de sa carriére ; et qu’a-t-on de mieux 4a faire en prison que de 
transporter ailleurs son existence par une heureuse fiction, ou par des 
souvenirs intéressans ? ’ 

With the axe of the guillotine suspended above her head, 
and every moment expecting to be doomed to that death, which 
she eventually suffered, she calmly and beautifully describes 
the days of her childhood and youth, and minutely traces out 
the happy concatenation of circumstances, which rendered her 
the wonder of her day, and which will render her the admiration 
of ye She thus commences her task, and while sum- 
ming up her heavy fortunes forcibly paints the situation in 
which she performed it. 

* Aux prisons de Sainte Pelagie, le 9 aoat. 1793. 

‘Fille d’artiste, femme d’un savant, devenu ministr¢ et demeure 
homme de bien: aujourd'hui prisonniére, destinée peut-étre a une 
mort violente et inopinée, j’ai connu le bonheur et l’adversité, j’ai vu 
de prés la gloire, et subi l'injustice. 

‘ Née dans un état obseur, mais de parens honnétes, j’ai pass¢ ma 
jeunesse au sein des beaux arts, nourrie des charmes de l’etude, sans 
connoitre de supériorité que celle du merite, ni de grandeur que celle 
de la vertu. 

* A Page ou l’on prend un état, j'ai perdu les esperances de fortune 
qui pouvoient m’en procurer un conforme a l’education que j’avois 
recue. L’alliance d’un homme respectable a paru réparer ces revers, elle 
m’en preparoit de nouveaux.’ 


The station and character of her parents contributed largely 
to the good direction of her education, though little seems 
actively to have been done by them to assist and form her 
understanding. Gratien Philipon, her father, was an engraver ; 
as an artist his talents were of no high order, and the whole 
frame of his mind was of an exceedingly common-place descrip- 
tion. Her mother was a person of a very different character. 





* Prison of Sainte Pelagie, Aug. 9, 1793. 

Daughter of an artist, wife of a philosopher, who, when he became a 
ininister still remained a man of virtue, now a prisoner, destined perhaps to 
a violent and unexpected death, I have known happiness, and have become 
acquainted with adversity, I have learned what glory is, and I have suf- 
fered injustice. 

Born in an humble state, but of respectable parents, I passed my youth 
in the bosom of the arts, and amidst the charms of study. I knew 
no superiority but that of merit, no grandeur but that of virtue. 

At the age when we enter into the world, I lost all hopes of a fortune 
which could have procured me a partner in life suitable to the education I 
had received. The alliance of an estimable man seemed to repair these 
reverses. It but added to the list. 
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Possessing little of what is termed knowledge, she appears to 
have had a discerning judgment, a gentle and affectionate dis- 
position, a mild and even temper. She early perceived the 
remarkable tendencies of her daughter, and carefully abstained 
from unnecessarily thwarting them. By her own conduct she 
gave her child an example of a-well regulated disposition, and 
by the mild course which this disposition led her to adopt, she 
fostered and established in her child the same gentle, and 
feminine spirit, which she herself possessed. Over her daugh- 
ter’s studies she exercised apparently a slight influence, and 
even that a hidden one; while her husband luckily exercised 
none at all. Her child being exceedingly apt, learned with ease 
all that she was commanded, and eagerly sought after further 
instruction. Thus possessed of that happy disposition, which 
it is, or ought to be, the grand business of our early education 
to create, viz. an ardent thirst for knowledge, the determination 
of what she was to acquire was Jeft almost entirely to chance, 
and her own desire. 


* < La sagesse et la bonté de ma mére lui eurent bientot acquis sur 
mon caractére, doux et tendre, ascendant dont elle n’usa jamais que 
pour mon bien. II étoit tel que dans ces légéres alternatives, inevita- 
bles entre la raison qui gouverne, et l’enfance que résiste, elle n’a 
jamais eu besoin pour me punir, que de m’appeler, froidement, 
mademoiselle ; et de me regarder d'un ceil sévére. Je sens encore 





* The wisdom and kindness of my mother quickly acquired over my 
gentle and tender character an ascendency, which never was used but for my 
advantage. It was so great, that, in those slight but inevitable differences 
between reason which governs, and childhood which resists, nothing else 
was needed as a punishment, than for her to call me coldly Mademoiselle ; 
and to regard me with a grave, severe countenance. I even now feel the im- 
pression made on me by her look, which at other times was so tender and 
caressing. I hear almost with shivering the word Mademoiselle substi- 
tuted with despair, creating dignity for the tender name of my daughter, 
or the kind appellation of Manon. Yes Manon, it was thus they called 
me. I am sorry that it should be so, for the sake of those who love 
romances; the name is not noble, it suits not a dignified heroine; but, 
nevertheless, it was mine, and ’tis a history that I am writing. The most 
fastidious, however, would have been reconciled to the name had they heard 
my mother pronounce it, or had they seen her who bore it. No expression 
wanted grace when my mother accompanied it with her affectionate tone. 
When her teuching voice penetrated my soul, did it not teach me to 
resemble her? 

Lively without being ever moving and noisy, and being also naturally 
retiring, I asked only to be occupied, and seized with promptitude the ideas 
that were presented to me. This disposition was so well taken advantage 
of, that Ido not remember learning to read; I have heard that I did so 
before I was four years oid, and that the trouble of teaching me was in fact 
finished at this period; because, since that time, nothing more was 
required than to supply me with hooks. 
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lempression que me faisoit son regard, si caressant pour Vordinaire ; 
jentends en frissonnant ce mot de mademoiselle, substitue avec une 
dignité désespérante, au doux nom de ma fille, 4 la gentille appellation 
de Manon. Oui Manon, c'est ainsi qu’on m’appeloit: j’en suis faché 
pour les amateurs de Romans ; ce nom n’est pas noble; il ne sied 
point dune heroine du grand genre; mais enfin c’etoit le mien, et 
e’est une histoire que j’ecris. Au reste les plus délicats se seroient 
réconciliés avec le nom, en entendant ma mére le prononcer, et voyant 
celle qui le portoit. Quelle expression manquoit de grace quand ma 
mére l’accompagnoit de son ton affectueux ; et lorsque sa voix tou- 
chante venoit pénétrer mon coeur, ne m’apprenoit-elle pas a lui ressem- 
bler ? 

‘ Vive sans étre bruyante, et naturellement recueillie je ne deman- 
dois qu’ m’occuper et je saisissois avec promptitude les idées qui 
m’etoient présentées. Cette disposition fut mise tellement a profit, 
que je ne me suis jamais souvenue d’avoir appris & lire ; j’ai oui dire 
que c’étoit chose faite 4 quatre ans, et que la peine de m’enseigner 
s'‘étoit, pour ainsi dire, terminée 4 cette epoque parceque dés-lors 
il n’avoit plus besoin que de ne me pas laisser manquer des livres.’ 


This passion for books strengthened with her age, became 
her chief amusement and means of instruction, but was sub- 
jected to little guidance or control. Chance threw in her way 
a strange assortment; from which, nevertheless she obtained 
subjects for serious and useful meditation. Having few books, 
she was compelled to read them often, and thus acquired a 
habit of thought, which a more plentiful supply would probably 
have never permitted to arise. Plutarch, who has created in 
more than one bosom an ardent love for political virtue, and 
political freedom, produced a remarkable effect on the mind of 
this studious child. She says,— 


* « Je goutai cet ouvrage plus qu’aucune chose que j’eusse encore 
vue,méme d’histoires tendres qui me touchoient pourtant beaucoup, 
comme celle des époux malheureux de Labédoyére que j’ai presente, 
quoique je ne l’aie pas relue depuis cet dge. Mais Plutarque sembloit 
étre la veritable pature qui me convint ; je n’oublierai jamais le caréme 
de 1763 (j'avois alors neuf ans) ot je l’emportois 4 l'eglise en guise 
de Semaine-sainte. C’est de ce moment que datent les impressions et 


* I was more delighted with this work than with any I had yet seen, even 
more than by the various touching romances I had read. These, never- 
vertheless, deeply affected me, and even now, I recollect the malheureux 
epour of Labédoyere, though I have not seen the work since that time of 
my life; Plutarch seemed the very instruction which my mind required : 
and I shall never forget the Easter of 1763, I was then nine years old, 
when-I was accustomed to carry Plutarch to church in place of my Holy 
Week. From this moment I date the ideas and impressions which made 
me a republican without my knowing that I was becoming one. 
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les idées qui me rendoient republicaine sans que je songeasse a le 
devenir.’ 


As far as regards the cultivation of the intellect merely, books 
are of little service beyond creating a habit, and a power of 
useful thought: and if they do this, it matters little of what 
sort they may be. The list that Madame Roland gives of her 
course of reading at a somewhat later period of her life, is 
amusing and instructive. A more unconnected mass could 
hardly have been collected. Catrou and Rouillé, Maimbourg ; 
Berruyer, {Bitaubé, Folard, Banier, Fleury, Condillac, André, 
the poems of Voltaire, the moral essays of Nicole, the Lives of 
the Fathers of the Desart, and that of Descartes by Baillet, 
the Universal History of Bossuet, the letters of St. Jerome, the 
romance of Don Quixote, Diodorus Siculus, Mezeray, Velly, 
Pascal, Montesquieu, Locke, Burlamaqui, and the chief works 
of the French Theatre, appear as curious a collection as chance 
ever threw together. The whole, or the chief part, however, is 
of aserious description, and greatly unlike the reading of an 
ordinary girl of thirteen ; since it includes much, that it really 
imports mankind to know. Long before this she had read the 
various books respecting religion, which at that time were 
placed in the hands of the laity ; had been initiated in the 
mysteries of her faith, and at the early age of eleven was im- 
pressed with a deep sense of the awful nature of the various 
consequences which that faith implied. It is curious to see a 
child of this tender age accustomed to serious meditation on 
any subject, it is still more curious when the subject is of so 
peculiarly abstract and difficult a nature as religion. The account 
she gives of her first communion is a remarkable instance of 
precocity in feeling and in thought. 

But while her mind was thus intent on these grave and 
serious matters, neither the accomplishments of a woman, nor that 
household knowledge which befitted her comparatively humble 
station, were forgotten or neglected. 


* « Cette enfant qui lisoit des ouvrages sérieux, expliquoit fort bien 
les cercles de la sphére céleste, manioit le crayon, et le burin, et se 
trouvoit 4 huit ans la meilleure danseuse d’une assemblée de jeunes 
personnes au-dessus de son Age réunies pour une petite féte de 
famille ; cette enfant étoit souvent appellée 4 la cuisine pour y faire 








* This child, who was accustomed to read serious works, could correctly 
explain the circles of the celestial sphere, could use the pencil and the 
graver, and at eight years old was the best dancer in a party of girls older 
than herself, assembled for a family festival. This same child was often 
called to the kitchen to prepare an omelette, wash herbs, or to skim the 
pot. This mixture of grave studies, agreeable exercise, and domestics cares, 
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une omelette, éplucher les herbes ou écumer le pot. Ce mélange 
d’études graves, d’exercises agréables, et de soins domestiques, ordon- 
nés, assaisonnés par la sagesse de ma mére, m’a rendue propre a tout, 
sembloit prévenir les vicissitudes de ma fortune et m‘a aidée 4 les 
supporter. Je ne suis déplacée nulle part; je saurois faire ma soupe 
aussi lestement que Philopeemen coupoit du bois; mais personne 
wWimagineroit, en me voyant, que ce fit un soin dont il convint de 
me charger.’ 


The spirit of ancient literature, when yet uncontaminated, and 
unchecked by the selfishness and vice so often produced by active 
participation in the business of life, almost invariably creates in 
the mind of him who has imbibed it, feelings of virtue amounting 
to a species of exalted enthusiasm. ‘The descriptions given of 
the characters of antiquity appear like descriptions of a higher 
order of beings than the selfish pigmies of modern times. It 
is too true, alas, that men in all ages have the same passions, 
and the same infirmities; that the relations respecting these 
glorious models of humanity, are the offspring rather of ima- 
gination and fable than of history. The youth, however, does 
not feel this, he reads with undoubting confidence, and glows 
with the virtuous passions of the ideal beings, whose supposed 
history he follows. He creates for himself a model from these 
enchanting fables ; his notions of virtue and vice bear the same 
exalted stamp which they contain, are of the same generous 
and acuied character. His estimation of institutions and 
men is guided by the same principles, and he sighs for the 
manners and the government which produced the matchless 
idols of his adoration. Modern literature could then boast of 
no such ennobling influence, can hardly now lay claim to it. Its 
spirit is of a different order; servile, hypocritical, cold and 
degraded, it is with some bright and singular exceptions, the 
work of slavish minds endeavouring to debase all others to their 
own unworthy level. The more elevated minds previous to the 
French Revolution, acutely feeling this difference in the in- 
fluence of ancient and modern literature, somewhat hastily 
ascribed it to the difference of the institutions of the respective 
periods. They believed the literature of Greece and Rome a 
fair representation of the people ; and that the virtues which that 
literature lauded, were the habitual and common characteristics 
of the various individuals, the relation of whose fortunes, forms 





ordered and prepared by the wisdom of my mother, rendered me fit for all 
circumstance, and seemed to’ anticipate the future vicissitudes of my 
fortune, and has aided me in bearing them. I feel no where out of place, 
I can prepare my soup with as much ease as Philopemon eut wood, 
though no one seeing me would deem that such a task was fitted for me. 
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the history of those ancient times ; they consequently talked of 
the people as of demi-gods, and deemed their republican 
governments the beau ideal of political institutions. Madame 
Roland shared this opinion; her virtuous education, her studies, 
and her peculiar situation naturally led to this result. The 
bourgeoisie of Paris were separated, and differed from the aris- 
tocracy, not only politically, but morally ; while the latter were 
indulging in every species of corrupting and dissolute enjoy- 
ments, the former were compelled to pursue a quiet, laborious, 
and virtuous career. They saw the vices of the aristocracy, 
however ; were exposed to their insolence and oppression; knew 
their individual worthlessness, and detested alike this mon- 
strous mass of corruption, and the vile institutions which created 
it. Comparing the existing degradation with the exalted pic- 
tures of virtue in the olden time, their enthusiastic admiration 
of those apparently halcyon days was unbounded. Rousseau 
speaks the language of his class, (and he was a plebeian) in his 
rapturous encomiums of ancient virtue ; and Madame Roland a 
republican, an idolater of republican virtue, exalted, enthusias- 
tic, forming a high standard of moral excellence, acting up to 
her. model, doing in fact what others talked of, was also a 
plebeian speaking, acting as a plebeian. The retired life which 
she led was occasionally broken in upon by glimpses of 
aristocratic society; beheld indeed in the distance, seen, not 
mingled with. She gives us some striking accounts of her 
occasional insights into aristocratic life, and warmly avows 
her detestation of the miserable creatures, who formed what was 
considered the élite of society. The following passage is a full 
exemplification of the feelings we have endeavoured to describe. 


*< Tl n’est pas douteux que notre situation influe beaucoup sur 
notre caractére et nos opinions; mais on diroit que dans l’education 





* It is certain that our characters and epinions are greatly influenced 
by our situation, and it would almost appear that the education I received, 
and the ideas I acquired by study, or mixing in the world, had been 
purposely coubieal to inspire me with republican enthusiasm, by 
making me know and feel the injustice and folly of a crowd of ranks and 
distinctions. Thus in my studies I was a passionate admirer of reformers 
and favourers of equality. * * When I was a witness of the specta- 
ele the capital exhibited during the entrées (the drawing-rooms) of the 
queen, or the Jevées of the princes, the actions de grace after a lying in, &c. 
1 sorrowfully compared this asiatic luxury, this insolent pomp, with the 
abject misery of the degraded people, who ran after the idols of their own 
making, and stupidly applauded the brilliant shows, for which they paid 
out of their own absolute necessaries. The dissoluteness of the court 
during the Jast years of the reign of Louis XV, the contempt for virtuous 
habits which extended to all classes, the excesses which formed the subject 
of private conversations, inspired me with indignation and astonishment. 
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que j'ai recue, que dans les idées que j'ai acquises par l'étude, ou avec 
le secours du monde tout avoit été combiné pour m/’inspirer l’en- 
thousiasme republicain, en me faisant juger le ridicule, ou sentir 
l'injustice d'une foule de préeminences et de distinctions. Ainsi, 
dans mes lectures, je me passion nois pour les réformateurs de l'inega- 
lité. * . s * — Lorsque je me trouvois temoin de cette 
sorte de spectacle que présentoit souvent la capital dans les entrées 
de la reine ou des princes, les actions de grace aprés une couche etc. 


je rapprochois avec douleur ce luxe asiatique cette pompe insolente de 


la misére et de l'abjection du peuple abruti qui se précipitoit sur le 
passage des idoles de ses mains, en applaudissant sottement au bril- 
lant appareil dont il payoit les frais de son propre necessaire. La 
dissolution de la cour dans les dernieres années du regne de Louis XV, 
ce mépris pour les moeurs qui gagnoit toutes les classes; ces excts 
qui faisoient le sujet de toutes les conversations particulieres, m’in- 
spiroient de l’indignation et de l’etonnement.’ 

She elsewhere adds,— 

* Je soupirois en songeant 4 Athénes, ot j’aurais egalement admiré 
les beaux arts sans ¢tre blessée par le spectacle du despotisme ; je 
me promenais en esprit dans la Gréce, j'assistais aux jeux olympiques, 
et je me dépitais de me trouver frangaise. 

The superior knowledge of the present day respecting the 
manners, and governments of antiquity, may induce us to smile 
at this enthusiasm, and to sigh somewhat less for the blessings 
of those brilliant ages; but we must allow, that we still owe a 
great debt to those ancient times, which have created nearly all 
that we have now worthy of admiration, in our modes of think- 
ing ; which have kept alive and fostered the spirit of indepen- 
dence ; and which yet maintain among men the belief in the pos- 
sibility of political virtue. 

Nourished by principles received from these admirable sources, 
placed on the verge of the dissolute society which governed her 
country, yet kept without its pestilential influence, the mind of 
Madame Roland disgusted by the frivolities of the reigning 
taste, was thrown upon itself for its amusements ; she was thus 
led to make study a recreation, the cultivation of her under- 
standing almost her sole source of happiness. A_ highly 
educated person will always be above the generality of his class, 
will find few whose society affords him pleasure or instruction ; 
to a certain degree, therefore, (and the circumstance is a happy 
one) he will be obliged to be independent of others for his 





* I sighed in thinking of Athens, where I might equally have admired 
the fine arts without being hurt by the spectacle of despotism, and in 
thought I wandered in Greece, I was present at the Olympic Games, and 
1 lamented when I found myself a Frenchwoman. 
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pleasures, and to narrow the circle of his friends and associates. 
This circumstance by no means diminishes his happiness, but 
adds to and heightens it. It is no wonder, then, that we find 
Madame Roland uniformly cheerful, performing the ordinary 
duties of life with a contented spirit ; a recluse in her amuse- 
ments, because she found few who could fully sympathize with 
her peculiarly cultivated mind; yet active and patient in the 
performance of all that by her connexions in society was 
required at her hands. 

It is needless to follow further the training of this extraordi- 
nary woman’s mind, to shew that she was conversant with 
things usually considered without a woman’s province, or that 
she thought intently on these forbidden topics. Within the 
narrow space to which we are necessarily confined, it is impossi- 
ble to convey any very accurate conception of the extent of her 
knowledge, or the strength and masculine nature of her under- 
standing. The line of her studies, even when a child, has 
already been shewn to have been of a description diametrically 
opposed to the whole tenor of the ordinary education of a 
woman ; her pursuits were precisely the pursuits of a highly 
studious and philosophic man, and the steadiness of her deter- 
minations, her enthusiasm for political virtue, her vehement 
indignation against the corruptions of her day, would have been 
the fit temper and frame of mind for a virtuous man of that 
period. With such a character of mind, what was her conduct 
in the various relations of life in which it was her fortune to be 
placed? Was she destitute of sensibility? Was she without 
that feminine gentieness of disposition, which renders her sex 
the charm and solace of our’s? Was she, in short, unworthy as 
a daughter, as a mother, as a wife ? 

The proper answer to these questions is an appeal to her life ; 
as an example of her conduct and feeling in these three separate 
situations, let the reader peruse her affecting description of her 
mother’s death ; her simple unostentatious account of her own 
illness and conduct on the birth of her daughter; and the 
narrative of her detention and trial. The girl who could study 


the arid history of a Mezeray, the profound investigations of 


Locke, Hobbes and Mallebranche, exhibited a filial devotion 
almost unparalleled, even in the annals of womanly tenderness. 
Her love and devotion were not merely in words; her affection 
was not weakness, nor the offspring of weakness; but was the 
feeling of a powerful and rightly constituted mind fraught with 
generous sympathies. Her eloquent eulogium of her mother 
speaks one well capable of judging and of feeling; and the 
account given of the griefs and suffering caused by the death 
voL. xV.— Westminster Review. G 
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of this excellent woman to her child makes us exclaim with the 
abbé Le Grand, “ Il est beau d’avoir de l’Ame, il est malheureux 
d’en avoir autant.” 

Had education rendered Madame Roland merely a heroine, 
a person who was useful only on extraordinary occasions, who 
could brave difficulties that occur only once in an age, she could 
not be cited as an example for the generality of mankind. The 
mind of a woman as well as a man, who is to contribute to the 
happiness of the society to which she belongs, must be trained 
to act in the circumstances of every-day life. An habitually 
well-regulated temper and cheerful spirit, a thorough appre- 
ciation and steady performance of the numerous and minute 
duties of her station, can alone render a woman capable of being 
a useful participator in the toils and the perplexities of our 
lives; an equal and enlightened companion in our hours of 
leisure. One who could ‘only meet death with fortitude, who 
could only bear up against the horrors of a prison, and share in 
the business of an empire, would be seldom called upon to act ; 
and, were her capacities confined to the conquering these mighty 
difficulties, would seldom be of any service. But the virtues of 
domestic life and the character which is fittest to render that 
life agreeable are compatible with the highest moral and 
intellectual qualities, as well as the most striking demonstra- 
tions of courage: and the cheerful patient endurer of the petty 
ills of common life, the most efficient performer of the duties of 
a private station, has usually, when called upon, evinced the 
greatest capabilities under the most trying difficulties. In the 
example before us the observation was most strikingly illus- 
trated ; and the truth we might easily have learned from the 
simple dictates of reason, is here palpably made manifest 
even to those who require at each step of their progress a spe- 
cific experience. 

It is generally believed, that the cultivation of the mind 
inclines us to look with disdain upon the duties of domestic life, 
and to consider the fulfilment of those duties a painful degrada- 
tion. A general opinion is usually founded in some measure on 
truth ; it is so in the present instance. The error (for there is 
a great, a pernicious error) lies in the false notions usually 
entertained concerning what is really intended by mental culti- 
vation. 

In the present plan of education, what may be termed training 
the intellectual faculties is usually totally disregarded. The 
various classes of society receive specific instruction, suited to 
what are deemed their peculiar functions ; but few, perhaps no 
efforts are made to strengthen their mental faculties generally, 
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and without reference to the particular knowledge to be incul- 
cated. In the case of men, however, the partial, or rather the 
specific knowledge they receive has a tendency, in some cases 
a powerful tendency, to invigorate the mind ; and thus a service 
which ought to be a direct and chief object of education, is, in 
some degree, performed for them unintentionally and by acci- 
dent. Unfortunately, that knowledge which it is thought 
requisite to impart to women, has no such happy influence. 
An accomplished woman of the present day is, therefore, pecu- 
liarly unfitted for any useful pursuit, since usefulness in any 
capacity of life is not the specific object of the instruction 
given, nor is any healthy vigour of the intellect induced by the 
process of inculcating it. Much care is moreover taken to 
foster ideas incompatible with the performance of the necessary 
duties of life. The model upon which the education of every 
class of women is formed is an aristocratic model; and one of 
the attributes of an aristocracy is, and always has been, to have 
the women of their order totally unfitted for every purpose, but 
that of being mere ministers to their own idle vanity. It is one 
of the distinctive marks of the vulgar-minded rich, to wish to 
appear free from all necessity of attending to domestic concerns 
—like the gods of Epicurus, they say “nos autem beatam 
vitam in animi securitate, et in Omnium vacatione munerum 
ponimus.” —“ Et querere a nobis, Balbe, soletis, que vita Deorum 
sit, queeque ab lis degaturetas. Ea videlicet, qua nihil beatius, 
nihil omnibus bonis. affluentius cogitari potest. Nihil enim 
agit ; nullis occupationibus est implicatus: nulla opera moli- 
tur: sua sapientia et virtute gaudet : habet exploratum pro se 
semper cum in maximis, tum in eternis voluptatibus.” A 
duke’s daughter is educated after this notion, so is an honest 
tradesman’s s; and thus, what is usually deemed education does 
of necessity create ideas incompatible with the due performance 
of duty ; and does associate a feeling of degradation with the 
idea of that performance. Thus are women, not only rendered 
weak by the present method of instruction, but their minds are 
specially and positively mis-trained. This is not all. Accom- 
plished women must be taught to derive pleasure from reading. 
But as they are too weak to attempt, and too ignorant to 
understand any thing that it really imports them to know, 
a literature has sprung up peculiarly dedicated to their 
service. This literature is composed almost exclusively of 
appeals to a few emotions, which are common to the weak 
and uninstructed, the firm, enlightened, and laborious (to 
understand them, needs only to be a human being) and of ex- 
travagant delineations of a false delicacy and elegance. ‘The 
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mind, by the pernicious ministration of these writings, is led 
from a consideration of any really necessary and useful object, 
and induced to dwell on images of impossible enjoyments, or to 
attach worth to what is either unattainable or absolutely perni- 
cious. Any one at all conversant with society, must often have 
been witness to painful exhibitions of this fatal perversity and 
weakness—must have often been condemned to hear wild fan- 
tastic ravings, and rapturous enthusiasm respecting the puling 
sentimentality of some idle blockhead, who from want of a use- 
ful or honourable avocation, has degraded himself to be a pander 
to a frivolous appetite, and to counterfeit emotions he never 
knew. Absorbed in the dreaming contemplation of this ideal 
world, taught to despise all that is ‘connected with this mundane 
sphere, as gross, degraded, and degrading, educated women do 
often justify the general opinion respecting the influence of mental 
cultivation. A man of true delicacy, real feeling, and enlightened 
spirit, is far more shocked and repulsed by these unhappy speci- 
mens of modern refinement, than by the homely artless ignorance 
of what is termed an unaccomplished woman. The affectation of 
the one is a thousand times more disgusting than the rusticity 
of the other—the studied preposterous delicacy, the frigid sen- 
timent, hollow enthusiasm, and painful childish weakness that are 
the attributes of the one class are incomparably more repulsive, 
than the honest feeling, however rudely it may be expressed, 
and the straight- forward sincere, though untutored, good sense 
of the other. And could no other education be found, than that 
which produces these unlovely specimens of feminine grace, 
we should as vehemently as any deprecate accomplishments in 
women. But happily no such difficulty attends the matter. 
The qualities to be sought for, and the mode by which they may 
be produced, can easily be pointed out; and the happy effects 
of such a revolution in female education can be rendered plain 
to any one who will take the trouble to pursue the investigation. 

The character of a human being is a whole composed or 
made up of numerous and distinct classes of qualities. These 
qualities are part of them intellectual: part, what, as contra- 
distinguished from intellectual, are termed moral qualities. Al- 
though, in fact, these constantly act upon and modify each 
other, and although their reciprocal influence is an element 
that ought to be “attentively watched, and carefully directed, 
still for the present purpose, it is well that they be considered 
apart. 

We shall find upon examination, that in every class of 
life, there is needed in every person an intellectual capability of 
avery high order: we shall find also, that this intellectual capa- 
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bility does not consist of stores of learning, or knowledge of art 
or of science; but a certain vigour of the intellect which enables 
it to foresee, weigh, and determine justly on those manifold cir- 
cumstances on which our happiness and that of our fellows 
depends. In this view, we may figuratively consider the intel- 
lect as a machine—it is not knowledge, but that by which we 
may acquire knowledge—it is not the judg ments we make, but 
that state which enables us to make them.—No matter what 
may be the sex, no matter what may be the station, it is abso- 
lutely requisite that this previous condition of the intellect 
should be alike in all: and in all, if possible, it should be 
raised to the highest point to which it is capable of arriving. 
In different stations it is Tequisite to acquire different 
portions of knowledge—but in all stations, the instrument 
that is to acquire that knowledge ought to be endowed with 


the highest capabilities.* If we consider the situation of 


women, and the duties they have to perform, it will be found, 
that an imbecile intellect is one of the most serious evils that 
can befall both themselves and society. In every rank, their 
own welfare is mainly dependent on that of the men with whom by 
parentage or marriage they are connected. This welfare, in many 
most important particulars, depends upon the conduct of the 
women, in their several relative situations of daughters, wives, 
and mothers. The matters of which they have to judge, the 
active duties they have to perform, require in all cases an equal, 
in many a much superior, power of intellect to that which the 
exclusive portion of the men usually demands. The most im- 
portant and delicate part of education is entirely intrusted to 
women. Domestic duties tax the judgment and ingenuity in the 
great majority of instances, far more than the operations by which 


the man obtains subsistence ;+ and in all the humbler ranks of 





* Rousseau in his admirable work on Education (Emile) sheen, 

“«Dailleurs, comment une femme qui n’a nulle habitude de ré ‘Aéchir 
élevera-t-elle ses enfans?) Comment discernera-t-elle ce qui leur convient ? 
Comment les disposera-t-elle aux vertus qu’elle ne connoit pas, au merite 
dont elle n’a nulle idée? Elle ne saura que les flatter ou les menacer, les 
rendre insolens ou craintifs ; elle en fera des singes maniérés ou dWetourdis 
polissons, jamais de bons esprits ni des enfans aimubles.—L. v. 

Besides, how can a woman educate children, when she is not accustomed 
to reflect? How determine what is suited to them? How incline to virtues 
of which she is ignorant, to merit of which she has no idea? She will only 
know how to flatter and menace them—to render them insolent or fearful 
—imitative monkeys, careless and dishonest—never right-minded amiable 
children. 

+ Let any one enumerate the various modes in which men obtain their 
subsistence, and he will immediately perceive that with one or two excep- 
tions, they are chiefly mechanical processes, or such as easily become so. 
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life, if the wife be witheut judgment and fore-thought, the 
family is unhappy ; and it may be boldly and correctly asserted, 
that of the whole duties which are shared between men and 
women, that part which is allotted to the latter requires a mental 
cultivation, at least equal to that which is demanded by that 
apportioned to the former. 

Supposing it to be determined then, that mental cultivation 
as above described, and considered by itself, should, if possible, 
be of the highest order in women ; it remains to be ascertained, 
whether such perfection can be attained without deterioration 
of those moral qualities, with which for their own, and our 
happiness, it is requisite that women be endowed. 

It is evident, that the difference in the moral qualities of the 
sexes, like the difference in the duties allotted to them is, and 
ought to be determined by the difference of their natures. The 
superior bodily powers of the man, have determined that he 
should perform the more laborious portion—the physical weak- 
ness of the woman, that she should undertake those numerous 
occupations which require sedentary habits, and a patient spirit. 
Thus the character of the woman is determined by her physical 
nature—she is more gentle and patient than man, because her 
nature makes her so—not because we will, that it should be so 
—and that dissimilarity of character which forms so great a 
charm in the relations of the sexes, is not the offspring of mere 
education, but is founded in nature itself. If precisely the same 
means of strengthening the intellect, and improving the know- 
ledge of both sexes were pursued, the difference in their cha- 
racter would spontaneously arise, in consequence of the different 
materials on which the experiment was made. This natural 
difference (if we may use the expression) is necessary ; but any 
peculiar fostering, and forcing of the dissimilarity is pernicious. 
The firmness of the man should not be fostered into brutality ; 
nor the softness of woman, into imbecile weakness. Neither 
should means be taken to destroy the difference, and to render 
man and woman alike in their moral natures. It is an evil 
thing to have a man emasculated by an effeminate education, or 





In the case of the whole labouring population, there can be little doubt of 
the fact; but in many cases the work of a mechanic requires far more 
ingenuity, than the business of what are termed the better classes. That 
of a clerk, for example, tasks the mind less than that of almost any mecha- 
nic. Anda merchant’s operations are in the vast majority of cases, matters 
of mere routine. The greater number of persons act usually in the capacity 
of subordinates, and the superiors themselves for the most part act by rule. 
Law, medicine, and the business of government require, it is true, intel- 
lects of the most commanding order. 
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a woman forced into an amazon by «a masculine one.* In the 
present system of female education, the error consists in fancy- 
ing that the necessary dissimilarity of character requires a dif- 
ference in the mental training ; and in endeavouring to force 
qualities which would spontaneously spring up. By fostering 
their softness, women are reduced to a state of utter imbecility ; 
and the necessary consequence is that the real tenderness of 
their dispositions, which, in fact, is the result of active and 
well-trained sensibilities is disappearing, and nothing will soon 
remain but a frigid, selfish, mfantine, hypocritical delicacy. 
The assiduous and respectful care of the daughter, the pas- 
sionate, generous love of the wife, and the patient ever watchful 
solicitude of the mother, are fast fading away—and the perni- 
cious idleness, the cold immoveable selfishness confined pre- 
viously to the aristocratic classes are extending to every order 
of society. By weakening the intellects of women, we have 
weakened their sensibilities, by unfitting them for action, we 
have destroyed the very charm we sought to cultivate. It 
would appear, then, that so far from deteriorating the character 
we desire in the sex, by attempting to give them that vigour of 
intellect otherwise so requisite, we create and heighten every 
quality which serves to improve and adorn them. 

Great care, however, should be taken to keep constantly in 
recollection, that education does not consist merely in strength- 
ening the intellect, and imparting knowledge. In order that 
the knowledge we impart, and the intellectual instrument we 
fashion should be wisely employed, right habits should be 
created ; and the proper objects of desire should be stedfastly 
fixed in the mind. ‘That would be an evil education, however 
brilliant the talent created, however vast the knowledge given, 





* It is not necessary, though it would not be difficult, to shew why this 
would be mischievous. We have assumed throughout that the general 
opinion as to the moral differences of men and women is correct. The 
observations of Gibbon on the valorous women of Germany, are for the 
most part just, and point to the explanation if any be needed. ‘‘ Heroines 
of such a cast may claim our admiration, but they were most assuredly 
acither lovely nor very susceptible of love. Whilst they affected the stern 
virtues of man, they must have resigned that attractive softness in which 
principally consists the charm, and the weakness of woman. Conscious 
pride taught the German females to suppress every tender emotion that 
stood in competition with honour, and the first honour of the sex has ever 
been that of chastity. The sentiments and conduct of these high-spirited 
matrons may at once be considered as a cause, as an effect, and as a proof 
of the general character of the nation. Female courage, however it may 
be raised by fanaticism, or confirmed by habit can only be a faint and im- 
perfect imitation of the manly valour that distinguishes the age or country 
in which it may be found.”—C, ix. vol. I. p. 370. 
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which induced a woman to sigh for objects not consonant with 
her station, or which formed habits opposed to the duties of her 
sex, and the feelings of society. In many of the cases, how- 
ever, in which great acquirements have been attained by women, 
desires have been permitted to arise, wholly at variance with 
the duties, and views of their sex. While their mental strength 
has been increased, they have been made men in their hopes 
and wishes, and the good that was done in one portion of their 
education has been destroyed by the evil resulting from the 
other. Madame de Staél was a striking instance of this fatal 
mistake ; Madame Roland, as remarkable a case of the happy 
consequences following a wise developement of the moral, as 
well as mental energies of woman. 

Madame Roland, fortunately for herself, was of an humble 
race. She was not taught to shine in brilliant society, or to 
covet the applause of the literary fops of Paris. Her happy 
fate led her to cultivate her mind without reference to any im- 
mediate purpose—she sought amusement in instruction; and 
never hoped to be drawn either from her situation as the 
daughter of an humble artist, or from her sphere as a woman, 
by the knowledge she endeavoured to attain. Her quiet path 
of life lay before her, and she hoped for none other. “ Is it,” 
she asked, “ for the purpose of shining like flowers in a garden, 
or in order merely to receive vain admiration that persons of my 
sex are formed for virtue, and acquire talents and information ! 
Of what use is the extreme desire for pleasure by which I feel 
myself absorbed, and which does not render me happy, even 
when I appear to have attained my wishes? Of what import- 
ance to me are the inquisitive looks, the softly murmured com- 
pliments of a crowd whom I know not; and whom were I to 
know, probably I should not esteem. Have I come into the 
worid, in order to waste my existence in frivolous cares ; and 
tumultuous emotions ? Without doubt, I have a higher destiny 
—that admiration of all that is just, wise, great, and generous, 
which warms and exalts me, teaches me also that I am to 
practise what | admire. The sublime and exalting duties of a 
wife and a mother, will one day be mine—and the years of my 
youth ought to be employed in rendering me capable of per- 
forming the great duties of my station. 1 must study their im- 
portance, and learn by directing my own inclinations, how one 
day to govern those of my children.” 


‘Jl faut,’ she adds, ‘ que dans l’habitude de me commander le soin 
d’orner mon esprit je m’assure les moyens de faire le bonheur de la 
plus douce des sociétés, d’abreuver de félicité le mortel qui méritera 
mon coeur, de faire rejaillis sur tout ce qui nous environnera, celle 
dont je le comblerai et qui devra tre toute entiere mon ouvrage.’ 
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She early adopted the opinion so forcibly, though somewhat 
too generally stated by Rousseau. “The dignity of a woman 
is in being unknown—her glory is in the esteem of her husband 
—her pleasures are in the happiness of her family.” She, 
therefore, religiously abstained, though in the constant habit of 
writing, from ever, even to her friends appearing as an author. 
She disliked and avoided all appearance of display, and, till the 
unhappy period of her husband’s elevation to the ministry, was 
known only in her domestic circle. This, in common cases, 
would not perhaps be remarkable ; but here it must be remem- 
bered, that the person thus retiring was, without exception, the 
most wonderful woman of her age; that she had a thorough 
feeling of her own superiority : and though thus modest and 
humble, when not forced from her retirement, yet when called 
upon for exertion, that she exhibited a courage, dignity, judg- 
ment and talent, that awed and startled even her brutal mur- 
derers. This retiring spirit and proper estimation of her duties 
resulted in her case from her social situation, the natural temper 
of her mother, and the poverty of her father. But what in her 
education was the effect of chance, ought properly to be the 
work of design-—just as we are taught to abhor lying, stealing, 
or any other vice, and to seek after and love virtue, so ought 
our minds to be carefully trained to select the proper objects of 
desire ; to derive pleasure from those pursuits which are suited 
to the character we bear, the situation we fill, the duties we 
have to perform. 

At present, it is impossible to follow this interesting topic 
further. In the short space to which we are necessarily limited, 
little more can be attempted on so extensive a subject as edu- 
cation, than to point out subjects for reflexion, and to indicate 
the line which our investigations ought to pursue. The task 
proposed in the present instance, will have been accomplished 
if we succeed in inducing the reader to believe that the subject 
of female education requires to be thoroughly re-considered. 
Let any one who has formed unfavourable opinions respecting 
educated women, either by his actual experience in our own 
country, or by what he has heard of literary women generally, 
read the history of the person who has been adduced as an ex- 
ample in the present article. He will there find, if we mistake 
not, that every womanly grace is not only compatible with, but 
heightened by, the most serious and important instruction ; 
that to be learned, firm, and vigorous in intellect does not pre- 
clude the most exquisite softness of disposition—the most per- 
fect sensibility—the most feminine spirit. In short, he will 
find a commanding intellect as desirable in his mother as his 
father—in his wife as in his friend—in his daughter as in his son, 
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Art. V.—History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of 
France, from the year 1807 to the year 1814. By W. F. P. Napier, 
C. B. Lieut. Colonel H. P. Forty-third Regiment. Vol. i. 1828, vol. 
ii 1829, vol. iii. 1831. London. Thomas and William Boone. 


REAT events do not always find a worthy historian. But 

it has proved otherwise with the War in the Peninsula and 
the South of France. A masterly hand has at length under- 
taken to construct a suitable monument in commemoration of a 
struggle singular in its origin, extraordinary in its progress, all- 
important in its consequences; and whether we regard the 
value of the materials, or the skill and genius of the architect, 
it is scarcely possible to doubt that the memorial will be as 
enduring as its subject, and will serve to enhance the glory 
which it only professes to record. From the portion of the 
work which is already completed, it is indeed an easy matter 
to judge of the quality of the workmanship, as well as of the 
proportions and magnitude of the entire fabric. It promises to 
be an edifice of unrivalled splendor, and imperishable solidity 
and strength ; having its foundations securely laid on the rock 
of truth, its superstructure firmly cemented together by facts 
of unchallengeable authenticity, and its ornamental decorations 
executed in a style of Doric simplicity, well adapted to the 
noble magnificence of the designs. Such a structure is alone 
suited to such a subject; and colonel Napier is perhaps the 
only man in this country who could have been safely intrusted 
with its erection, or who possessed the qualifications and advan- 
tages essential to the success of such an undertaking. In both 
respects, indeed, he has been equally gifted and fortunate ; 
owing much to nature, and much also to his peculiar position 
and connections, together with the well-founded opinion enter- 
tained of his desire and ability to do justice to the subject. His 
qualifications are of the very highest order. To great natural 
endowments and a turn of mind singularly bold, original, and 
comprehensive, he unites varied and extensive attainments in 
science, as well as an intimate acquaintance with the more 
important branches of general knowledge; and so happily 
balanced are his powers and acquisitions, so complete is the 
mastery which he has gained over his faculties and resources, 
and such the energy and strength of his intellectual character, 
that every thing which passes through his mind acquires the 
stamp and impress of originality, yet nothing is sacrificed for 
effect, or given forth without due consideration. Though a 
powerful, colonel Napier is at the same time a patient thinker. 
He views his subject in all its bearings, anxiously comparing 
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its general scope with its multiplied ramifications and details ; 
and it is only from the result of this deliberate and careful 
examination, that his opinion is formed and his judgment pro- 
nounced. Hence, as an historical writer, his expositions of 
events, and the deductions he draws from them, are generally 
speaking not more remarkable for the high talent they display and 
for the comprehensive grasp of mind by which they are charac- 
terised, than for their striking justness, and the immediate con- 
viction of their truth which is carried home to the reader's 
understanding. He is bold but not presumptuous, striking but 
not paradoxical, and full of novelty because he thinks more 
profoundly, and writes with better information than any of his 
predecessors. With all the intricacies and details of politics 
and war he is intimately conversant, and exposes with equal 
freedom and knowledge of the subject, the folly of cabinets, and 
the incapacity, errors, or oversights of commanders. His 
military observations and criticisms, in particular, are pre-emi- 
nently valuable, whether with reference to the operations which 
he so ably analyses and reduces to their true elements, or to the 
theory of war itself of which he constantly affords the most 
instructive practical exemplifications. In point of systematic 
knowledge of the military art he is probably inferior to some of 
the more distinguished writers of the continent, who, besides 
the benefit of regular, scientific education, have enjoyed the 
advantage of serving in campaigns where war was made 
upon the grandest scale, and its maxims were sanctioned by 
the most enlarged experience. But any deficiency which may 
be observable in this respect is more than compensated by his 
natural sagacity and deep penetration, as well as by the singu- 
lar aptitude of his mind for disentangling the principal points 
of a subject from those which are merely accessaries, and re~ 
ducing every question, however complicated, to its simplest 
elements ; so that, although his observations want the coherence 
of system, and consequently appear somewhat disjointed and 
anomalous, they profess the far higher recommendation of truth, 
and are, for the most part, in strict conformity to those princi- 
ples, which, however the application of them may vary, remain 
equally certain and immutable. With regard to tie style of 
these volumes, it is an express reflection of the mind of their 
author; bold, forcible, striking, and picturesque, but withal 
somewhat cumbrous and rugged ; in all the mmor graces and 
elegancies of diction naked and defective; in all the higher 
attributes of strength, vigour, and nervous compression tran- 
scendently admirable ; deformed by none of the fantastical frip- 
peries of mere rhetorical decoration, yet often illuminated by 
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vivid corruscations of genius and fancy, and relieved by sudden 
strokes of natural eloquence which, like an electrical shock, 
produce an instantaneous and almost overpowering thrill of 
emotion. 

These are the qualifications of this gifted writer. His ad- 
vantages have happily corresponded with them. He was an 
eye-witness to many of the transactions he relates, and a close, 
we might perhaps say a severe observer of the characters and 
events which fell under his notice ; while an extensive acquaint- 
ance with military men, both French and English, and the 
honourable anxiety every where evinced to aid him in his 
inquiries, have enabled our gallant and accomplished author to 
correct or modify his own recollections and opinions by com- 
parison with those of others, who enjoyed equal or superior 
opportunities of observing and judging of passing events. But 
his greatest good fortune consists in the interest which the two 
most distinguished commanders who figured in the Peninsular 
War, have been induced to take in the success of his work. To 
the duke of Wellington he expresses his obligations for the 
invaluable notes on Spanish affairs, dictated from time to time 
by the emperor Napoleon, as well as for the plans of campaign 
sketched out by king Joseph, part, we believe, of the spoils 
of Vittoria ; and, from various indications scattered throughout 
the body of the work, it is pretty evident that his grace’s commu- 
nications have not been confined to the mere transference of 
these important documents. With equal liberality and still 
more disinterested feeling, marshal Soult placed at our author’s 
disposal the whole of his rich manuscript collections, consisting 
of a journal of operations, confidential correspondence, and a 
variety of other documents, “ without even a remark to check 
the freedom of his pen ;” conduct which evinces a noble dis- 
dain of national prejudices, on the part of the French com- 
mander, and conveys a most flattering compliment to the 
ability and integrity of colonel Napier, in whom such generous 
confidence was reposed. The other authorities consulted by 
the gallant colonel appear to have been exceedingly various. 
W herever original papers existed he has contrived to get access 
to them: a-copy which he obtained cf Dupont’s memoir has 
served to throw light on the events of the short but decisive 
campaign in Andalusia, which terminated in the surrender at 
Baylen: and the returns of the French army, which are so 
valuable in a military point of view, have been extracted from 
the original half- monthly statements presented by marshal Ber- 
thier to the emperor Napoleon. Of the numerous works pre- 
viously published on the subject of the Peninsular campaigns 
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colonel Napier appears to have examined every one of the least 
value or authority, and to have extracted such information as 
seemed either consistent with itself, or conformable to the real 
views and principles of action developed in those documents 
which form the only certain materials for history ; taking care, 
at the same time, to disprove statements at variance with facts, 
and to refute opinions founded on prejudiced views, or imperfect 
knowledge of circumstances and events. In a word, our 
author has neglected to explore no channel or source of infor- 
mation that was open to his research, and he has succeeded in 
obtaining the use of original documents which were accessible 
to no one else, and which, as he himself modestly but justly 
observes, would suffice to give interest to his work, even 
although it possessed no other merit. 

But, with all these qualifications and advantages, it may be 
thought by some, that from the proximity of thej events de- 
scribed, the survivance of many who took an active share in 
them while they were passing, and, particularly, from the 
personal connexions and obligations of our author, no less than 
from the circumstance of his having himself participated in the 
contest, that the time has not yet arrived for writing a history 
of these campaigns with strict and stern impartiality, and that, 
colonel Napier is individually disqualified, by his peculiar posi- 
tion, from discharging a duty in its own nature equally import- 
ant and difficult. This objection, however, though generally 
sound, has little or no application in the present instance ; for, 
strange as it may appear to those who have not examined the 
work, and who, relying on the generality of the rule, may not 
be prepared for the exception, if there be any one ground more 
than another on which it is entitled to public favour, and to 
public confidence, that ground is its singular immunity from 
any prevailing bias in favour of persons or parties, and the 
uncompromising spirit of historical and critical fidelity, which 
pervades every page, and sheds the natural colour of truth over 
the whole. Colonel Napier is indeed a person who forms 
decided opinions, and expresses them forcibly and emphatically. 
But what clear headed, vigorous thinker ever did otherwise ? 
He is what is called a man of liberal principles, friendly to 
liberty, hostile to oppression and tyranny, by w homsoever 
exercised, no great admirer of aristocratical domination, and full 
of respect and sympathy for the rights, interests, and happiness 
of the people, or in other words, of nations. But we are not 
aware that servilism, and sycophancy, and love of corruption, 
and hatred to mankind generally, excepting in as far as they 
may be rendered subservient to the purposes of the denomi- 
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neering few, ought to be considered as essential recommenda- 
tions in an historian. He exposes, with unsparing severity, the 
hollowness, venality, folly, perversity, incapacity and treachery 
of many of the men who governed in Spain, or assumed the 
direction of her armies; and lays open the real nature of that 
blind, head-long, objectless, and transitory enthusiasm which, 
in fitful spirts, agitated the people, and, after a few ebullitions 
of frantic fury, evaporated, leaving not a trace behind. But is 
it too soon to unmask the artifices of folly and falshood, and to 
dispel that strong delusion which had been engendered in this 
country, and which nearly led to the destruction of two successive 
British armies in Spain? He vindicates the memory of Sir 
John Moore from the cruel aspersions with which it was loaded, 
and the fame of the Duke of Wellington from the stupid calum- 
nies of ignorance and presumption. But if the vindication be 
unanswerable, as we venture to affirm it is, it was a sacred duty 
to make it, and they who disapprove may try to refute it. He 
has the courage to render justice to the military and political 
combinations of Napoleon, and to show the hollowness and 
worthlessness of that for which the Spaniards clamoured, and 
the British fought, as well as the substantial benefits which 
Spain might have derived from the institutions which the 
French emperor had prepared for her. Can any one now be so 
fantastically absurd as to doubt the truth of his exposition, 
or question the misery which has followed the re-constitution 
of the old monarchy in Spain? Colonel Napier never begrudges 
honest praise to the gallant enemy with whom we had to con- 
tend in the fields of the Peninsula, nor withholds commendation 
from the skilful and enterprising commanders, by whom they 
were led. But surely the victor has no interest in depreciating 
the military qualities of his vanquished rival, and it must be a 
pitiful as well as a short-sighted prejudice which would deny to 
the latter the merits, which none who ever met them in battle 
will venture to dispute. ‘The plain truth is, that colonel 
Napier has written history in the genuine spirit of history, 
without fear and without favour; that he has extenuated no 
errors, glossed over no faults, palliated no crimes ; that, in treat- 
ing of the duke of Wellington’s campaigns, he has expressed 
himself as freely, and censured as unceremoniously, as if he had 
been describing and criticising the campaigns of Marlborough 
or Frederick ; that with a strong natural sympathy for genius, 
he blinks none of its errors, and is as little merciful to inca- 
pacity, whether exemplified in the actions of dead or of living 
and influential men, as the sternest stoic could desire; that he 
has torn off from many an unworthy brow the laurels with 
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which faction, not fame had crowned it, and shown that the 
lion’s skin may sometimes cover an ass ; and that, in short, we 
know of no attribute by which genuine history is characterised, 
which may not, with assured confidence, be predicated of the 
work before us. Colonel Napier is indeed erecting a noble and 
enduring monument to the British army; he is performing a 
task, which completed in the same spirit, and with the same 
ability as are evinced in these volumes, none after him will ever 
be called upon to repeat. And fortunate it is that such an 
historian has so soon been found ; for had the work been much 
longer delayed, a great deal of contemporary evidence might 
have perished, and many who are still living, and able to furnish 
invaluable information, both regarding actions and the motives 
in which they originated, would have been gathered into 
the garner of death, and the benefit of their testimony lost for 
ever. 

Thus far by way of prolegomena, and in order to prepare the 
mind of the reader for estimating correctly the merits of the 
work, to which we now proceed to direct his attention. But it 
is easier to describe than to analyse, and most exceedingly diffi- 
cult, within the limits which we can afford, to deal satis- 
factorily with a subject so gigantic in its entire dimensions, and 
branching out into such a vast multiplicity of details, as the war 
in the Peninsula. To attempt epitomization or abridgement is 
to try to put the ocean in a nut-shell, and to treat the reader to 
a string of vague generalities would be equally tedious and un- 
instructive. We shall at least avoid such absurdities by select- 
ing some of the more prominent features of the contest during 
the period embraced by the volumes before us, and from these 
partial expositions, endeavour to convey a general impression of 
the character and conduct of the different parties who figured 
in this bloody drama, at the same time to exempiify the more 
conspicuous merits, political as well as military, of the work 
under review. 

Speaking of the execution of the duke d’Enghien, the noto- 
rious Fouché observed, that it was worse than a crime—it was 
a fault. The same thing may, with a very slight alteration, be 
said of Napoleon’s aggression on Spain: it was not only a crime 
abstractedly considered, but a fault, a political error, which 
ultimately proved fatal to the aggressor himself. “‘ The Spanish 
ulcer destroyed me,” was the reflection which escaped his lips 
in the deep anguish of his own hour of misfortune. But as, in 
our country, it has long been the fashion to declaim against the 
criminality of the project, as one unexampled in the history of 
mankind, and as this constituted the principal topic by which 
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the people were reconciled to the continuance of the war with 
France, it may be worth while to endeavour to determine the 
precise amount of the guilt incurred by Napoleon in his invasion 
of Spain. And here we may observe, that we make little account 
of mere abstract considerations, independently of all views of 
political expediency or necessity; for when were these ever 
regarded by modern statesmen in opposition to motives of para- 
mount interest, safety, or even ambition? The question must be 
determined upon different principles, and the conduct of Napo- 
leon judged of by the same standard to which his bitterest ene- 
mies have appealed in justification of their own proceedings ; 
namely, the exigencies of his situation, and the impossibility of 
stopping short in the career upon which he had entered. He 
was the head of revolutionary France, and his genius had given 
stability to the institutions which grew out of the new order of 
things in that country. His power was based on victory, and 
as it had none of those adventitious supports by which old 
tyrannies are upheld, victory alone could sustain it. Con- 
federacy after confederacy was formed against him, and the 
disasters which successively befel the enemies of France upon 
the Continent served only to embitter the hatred of her victo- 
rious chief entertained by the privileged class of every country. 
His dynasty was consequently proscribed, and eternal war vir- 
tually declared on him. To “ the child and champion” of the 
revolution, therefore, the only alternative left was unbounded 
supremacy or utter annihilation. It was impossible for him to 
stop short in his career, had he willed it, as he unquestionably 
did ; for to a man of his forecast and penetration, the incredible 
perils of such a situation must have been apparent in their full 
magnitude. He felt that non progredi esse regredi. His enemies 
had created a necessity from which there was no other way of 
escape but by victory ; and he obeyed his destiny. Such being 
the situation of Napoleon, look now to the position of Spain 
with relation to France and to the system of Government there 
established. Could the French emperor feel otherwise than 
apprehensive of danger from the vicinity of a Bourbon dynasty, 
ready on the first favourable opportunity to make common cause 
with his enemies, and to open a passage for them into the very 
heart of his dominions ? Had he not demonstrative evidence of 
this disposition in the hostile proclamation issued by Godoy 
during his Prussian campaign, and hastily recalled after the 
battle of Jena had again set the seal of victory on his system ? 
And was it not a matter of absolute certainty, in the position of 
affairs at the period in question, that Spain must either belong, 
virtually at least, to France, or to her enemies? Circumstances 
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then admitted of no neutrality. The principle of each party 
necessarily was—“ He that is not with us is against us.” Could 
it be expected that Napoleon would remain a passive and in- 
different spectator of what was passing in Spain, and suffer his 
enemies to establish themselves, without opposition, on the right 
flank of his power? With a vigorous government, capable of 
wielding the resources of the country, and sensible of its true 
interests, Spain might have been able to maintain her position 
among nations, and to afford a sufficient guarantee to her dan- 
gerous and formidable neighbour. Ruled by a worthless and un- 
principled favourite, hateful to the nation whom he dishonoured 
by his profligacy, and alike incapable of comprehending its true 
interest or pursuing it, with a queen who gloried in her shame, 
and a miserable cuckold king, who winked at, if he did not 
actually pander to, her adulterous licentiousness ; with its re- 
sources dilapidated, its commerce annihilated, its agriculture in 
the lowest state of decay, its fleets rotten, its army disorganised, 
its institutions falling to pieces, and corruption, disorder, and 
weakness in every department of the state ; this country unable 
to maintain itself, must either have fallen into the hands of 
France, or those of the powers with whom France was then 
engaged in a war of extermination. But Napoleon chose to 
anticipate his adversaries, and to avail himself of a miraculous 
folly which outran even his desires, in order to give effect to 
the system which he had adopted against the commerce of this 
country, and to secure himself on a side where his power was 
peculiarly assailable. ‘‘ The head and front of his offending 
hath this extent—no more.” He may have miscalculated his 
time, misused his means, and bared the arm of power with in- 
judicious precipitation ; but it is inconceivable that he should 
not sooner or later have attempted to subvert the old dynasties 
of the Peninsula. 

This, we are aware, is doctrine likely to prove exceedingly 
distasteful to the remnant of that school of politicians of which 
Pitt was the founder, and the nation at large the victim; but 
the world has at. length learnt to estimate at its true value 
the political purism professed by these solemn hypocrites, and 
to judge of their principles, not by their professions, but by the 
line of conduct they pursued while the government was in their 
hands. The standard of morality by which we have essayed to 
determine the precise quality of Napoleon’s invasion of Spain 
is certainly not high ; but neither is it lower than that which 
has for the most part regulated the proceedings of other states- 
men, our own included. Upon what ground, we would ask, 
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did Pitt declare war against revolutionary France, and organise 
coalition after coalition for her subjugation and dismember- 
ment? As an independent nation, Srehte had an unquestion- 
able right to change her government when she pleased, how she 
pleased, as often as ; she pleased ; and for the same reason, no other 
nation had any right to interfere with her in effecting such 
alterations, however frequent and violent. But, in point of fact, 
we did interfere in the most decided and emphatic manner, 
upon the alleged ground of safety and self-defence against the 
spirit and principles by which she was at that time guided ; 
and if she was not then conquered and parcelled out, it was 
the fault of our fortune, not our intention. We plunged into this 
war upon the very same principle that guided Napoleon in his 
attack upon Spain, namely, from the real or imaginary necessity 
of our situation, and in order to protect ourselves against an 
evil by which our safety, as a nation, was conceived to be en- 
dangered. Yet, with matchless effrontery and hypocrisy, our 
rulers imputed to insatiable ambition a measure undertaken 
and carried forward in the precise spirit, and upon the identical 
principle, of their own policy in regard to France; with this 
additional recommendation in its favour, or rather perhaps in 
its extenuation, that the necessity which the French emperor 
merely obeyed, was, in a great measure if not altogether, created 
by the very men who were loudest and fiercest in anathematis- 
ing his aggression. Look, again, to the more recent crusade of 
the French Bourbonists against constitutional liberty in Spain, 
and a still more instructive lesson may be learned. The plea 
of political necessity was, of course, alleged in favour of that 
most wanton and unprincipled interference ; and this country, by 
remaining a cool spectator, must be held ‘to have admitted its 
sufficiency. Upon any other supposition, we should be entitled 
to consider its conduct as utterly infamous ; and even upon 
the admission assumed, it must ever be recarded as grossly 
inconsistent: for with what face, and with what shew or pre- 
tence of reason, can the men who virtually sanctioned the 
crusade under the duke d’Angouléme venture, now at least, to 
condemn the invasion under Napoleon? The world has at 
length come to that pass when it can no longer be gulled by 
mere words, nor will all the quips and clap-traps of sophists 
and rhetoricians, which have so often inflamed and misled the 
public mind in our country, impose, at this day, on the humblest 
mechanic or craftsman in the empire—Common Sense is abroad. 
The truth is, however, that Napoleon made one sad omission 
in his caleulation ; he forgot the people. The other classes he 
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had estimated at their real value, but he neglected to take into 
account that, the most important of all, which constituted the 
nation ; and therein consisted the fatal error of his project, as 
well as the real criminality of his enterprise. He reasoned on 
general principles, and founded his calculations on the results 
of past experience, in as far as these applied to the known cir- 
cumstances of the case. But the Spanish insurrection was a 
wild anomaly, altogether out of the ordinary course of events, 
and not the less puzzling or extraordinary that the effect 
seemed in enormous disproportion to the cause, while, in its 
manifestation and development, every imaginable incongruity 
was exemplified. The spectacle which it presented was accord- 
ingly in all respects, a strange one. ‘ Patriotism was seen 
supporting a vile system of government: a popular assembly 
working for the restoration of a despotic monarch; the higher 
classes seeking a foreign master; the lower armed in the cause 
of bigotry and misrule. The upstart leaders, secretly abhorring 
freedom, yet governing in her name, trembled at the democratic 
activity they had themselves excited. They called forth all the 
bad passions of the multitude, but repressed the patriotism that 
would regenerate as well as save. The country suffered the 
evils without enjoying the benefits of a revolution.” 

— was not prepared for the popular outbreaking which 
issued in a state of things so unprecedented and extraordinary. 
He thought the Spaniards, like other men, would be swayed by 
their interest, and, after some restlessness and turbulence at the 
first, would come to acquiesce in a change which could not fail 
to be productive of incalculable good to their country. He 
never drut that a people who had been so long oppressed by 
odious and despicable tyranny, would reject the blessings which 
he tendered and the regeneration which he placed within their 
reach. The new constitution which he had prepared, and the 
assembly of Notables at Bayonne had accepted and sworn to 
maintain, was eminently calculated to draw forth the resources 
of Spain. It abolished all those absurd and antiquated privi- 
leges and restrictions which had depressed agriculture and de- 
stroyed commerce : it provided for the more effectual security 
both of person and property, together with a more equal and 
vigorous administration of justice ; it swept away the tribunals 
of the Inquisition, and established universal toleration ; it gua- 
ranteed the adoption of means for diffusing instruction among 
the great body of the nation; it cut off the exorbitant privileges, 
and restricted their number within reasonable limits; and, in a 
word, it emancipated the industry, the persons, the property, 
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and the consciences of the people from the fetters by which they 
had so long been enthralled. Compared to the old system, 
therefore, it was a mighty blessing, and would have been received 
as such by any people able to form a correct estimate of the 
influence of improved institutions on the public happiness. 
What Napoleon offered was, at all events, one important step 
forward ; the interests of his political situation and the prosperity 
of Spain were nearly identical ; in the full development of her re- 
sources, he looked, with reason, for a vast increase of power; in 
her regeneration he sought for new sinews of strength. But the 
fierce, haughty, ignorant, proud, passionate, headstrong Spaniard 
saw nothing, cared for nothing of all this; and bitterly has he since 
repented, or at least suffered, for the blind frenzy which then 
possessed him, and led him astray from the path which his true 
interests required him to pursue. This extraordinary infatua- 
tion, however, while it utterly deranged the calculations of Na- 
poleon, stamped a new and odious character on his enterprise, 
and excited in favour of the Spanish people feelings and sym- 
pathies which never could have been called forth in behalf of 
the Spanish government. The latter, indeed, well merited its 
fate, and met with a just retribution in plotting the subjugation 
of Portugal, and consenting to share in the spoils of a neigh- 
bouring friendly kingdom. But the cause of the former pre- 
sented itself in a very different light, and appearing to be hal- 
lowed by justice and patriotism, gained a moral force which 
rendered it peculiarly formidable, while the energies of the in- 
vaders were proportionably paralysed by a secret conviction of 
the iniquity of their cause, or at least by the absence of every 
feeling which could satisfactorily commend it to their minds. 
‘There are many reasons (says Colonel Napier) why Napoleon 
should have meddled with the interior affairs of Spain ; there seems to 
he no good one for his manner of doing it. It is true that the Spanish 
Bourbons could never have been sincere friends to France, while 
Buonaparte held the sceptre ; and the moment that the fear of his power 
ceased to operate, it was quite certain that their apparent friendship 
would change to active hostility ; the proclamation issued by the Spanish 
Cabinet just before the battle of Jena is evidence of this feeling ; but if 
the Bourbons were his enemies, it did not follow that the people sympa- 
thised with their rulers. The resources of the country were, it is said, 
already at his disposal; but that availed him little, as the corruption 
and weakness of the Administration had reduced these resources to the 
lowest ebb. His great error was, that he looked only to the court, 
and treated the nation with contempt. Had Napoleon taken care to 
bring the people and their government into hostile contact first, —and 
how many points of contact would not such a government have 
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afforded !—instead of appearing as the treacherous arbitrator in a 
domestic quarrel, he would have been hailed as the deliverer of a 
great people.’ —Vol. i. p. 22. 

Having thus set out on a wrong principle, or at least a gross 
miscalculation, the French Emperor hurried on the execution 
of his scheme with a rapidity natural to his character, but, as 
the event showed, fatal to his enterprise. Events, it is true, 
tended greatly to encourage this precipitation. Our ears have 
been often filled with high-sounding declamations concerning 
the supposed grand combinations, profound dissimulation, and 
treacherous Machiavelism of Napoleon ; but he never could have 
foreseen and reckoned on the miraculous folly, the inconceivable 
weakness, and the immeasurable debasement of the court and 
its retainers ; nor can it reasonably be doubted that, but for 
this discovery, which was literally forced upon him, he would 
have acted with more circumspection, and avoided those undis- 
guised manifestations of his real purpose, which brought on the 
crisis. With patience and due precaution he might have 
succeeded, because, while these were observed, he was success- 
ful. His troops were admitted without reserve into the frontier 
fortresses ; by various artifices, the citadels of San Sebastian in 
Guipuscoa, of Pampeluna in Navarre, and of Barcelona in 
Catalonia, the town of Figueras, and the forts of Monjui, had 
been got possession of; the capital was occupied by a powerful 
force, the head of which was admitted to a share of the govern- 
ment: corps were established on all the communications ; and 
thus without a blow being struck, without a warning voice 
being raised, without a suspicion being excited in time to guard 
against these acts, the Spanish nation was laid prostrate at the 
feet of a stranger, while all were gazing in stupid amazement at 
events which seemed, like the bewildering phantasmagoria of a 
dream, wild, grotesque, and unreal. 

‘It is idle (says Colonel Napier) to attribute this surprising 
event to the subtlety of Napoleon’s policy, to the depth of his deceit, 
or to the treachery of Godoy. Such a fatal calamity could only be the 
result of bad government and a consequent degradation of public feel- 
ing ; and it matters but little to those who wish to derive a lesson 
from experience, whether it be a Godoy, or a Savary that strikes the 
last bargain of corruption, the silly father or the rebellious son that 
signs the final act of degradation and infamy. —Vol. i. p. 22. 

We are entirely of this opinion; but where the government 
has been so bitterly bad, and the public feeling consequently so 
degraded, that this bargain could be struck with safety, and the 
final act of debasement and infamy consummated without oppo- 
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sition or remonstrance, nothing short of extreme imprudence 
and overweaning confidence, on the part of the purchaser of 
national independence could ever have interfered to prevent his 
reaping the fruits of his dishonourable compact. Accordingly, 
in the first instance, Napoleon failed, in consequence, primarily, 
of the manner in which he proceeded, and, secondarily, from the 
impetuosity, temerity, and incapacity of the men more immedi- 
ately intrusted with the execution of this project. 

The Spanish character, as developed in the origin and pro- 
gress of this insurrection, which, after the tumult of the 2nd 
May, 1808, became general throughout the kingdom, is ably 
though perhaps too severely, delineated by colonel Napier. It 
is altogether a strange compound. 

‘ The Spanish character, with relation to public affairs, is distin- 
guished by inordinate pride and arrogance. Dilatory and improvident, 
the individual as well as the mass, all possess an absurd confidence 
that every thing is practicable which their heated imagination sug- 
gests; once excited they can see no difficulty in the execution of a 
project, and the obstacles they encounter are attributed to treachery ; 
hence the sudden murder of so many virtuous men at the commence- 
ment of this commotion. Kind and warm in his attachments, but 
bitter in his anger, the Spaniard is patient under privations, firm in 
bodily suffering, prone to sudden passion, vindictive, bloody, remem- 
bering insult longer than injury, and cruel in his revenge. With a 
strong natural perception of what is noble, his promise is lofty, but, 
as he invariably permits his passions to get the master of his reason, 
his performance is mean. 

‘ In the progress of this war the tenacity of vengeance peculiar to 
the nation supplied the want of cool, persevering intrepidity ; but it 
was a poor substitute for that essential quality, and led rather to deeds 
of craft and cruelty, than to daring acts of patriotism. Now the ab- 
straction of the royal family, and the unexpected pretension to the 
crown, so insultingly put forth by Napoleon, aroused all the Spanish 
pride. ‘The tumults of Madrid and Aranjuez had agitated the public 
mind, and prepared it for a violent movement, and the protection 
afforded by the French to the obnoxious Godoy, increased the ferment 
of popular feeling: dearly cherished vengeance was thus frustrated at 
the moment of its expected fulfilment, and the disappointment excited 
all that fierceness of anger, which, with Spaniards, is for the moment 
uncontrollable. Just then the tumult of Madrid,* swollen and dis- 





* This tumult has given rise to the most extravagant exaggerations, parti- 
cularly with regard to the number of sufferers, whether during the affray, or 
in consequence of subsequent military execution. Some Spanish writers 
affirm, that upwards of ten thousand of their countrymen fell on this occa- 
sion ; while a statement in the Moniteur, estimating the loss of the French at 
twenty-five killed, and about fifty wounded, and that of theSpaniards, vaguely, 
at ‘* plusieurs milliers des plus mauvais sujets du pays,’’ has been quoted as 
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torted, wrought the people to frenzy, and they arose with one accord, 
not to meet a danger the extent of which they had calculated, and 
were prepared for the sake of independence to confront, but to 
gratify the fury of their hearts, and to slake their thirst for blood.’— 
Vol. i. p. 38 39. 








confirmatory of the native account. But, as we shall see immediately, 
both parties had their reasons for exaggerating the amount of loss sus- 
tained; and the Spaniards far outstripped their adversaries in the extra- 
vagance of their fictions. In a report, however, which was subsequently 
drawn up by the Council of Castille, the number of slain on the side of the 
Spaniards, was reduced to one hundred and ninety; while from personal 
inquiries at Madrid in the year 1812, and the best authorities he had been 
able to consult, colonel Napier still further reduces it to about a hundred 
and twenty, of whom forty were shot by order of general Grouchy on the 
Prado, and forty-five suffered death in the barracks of the imperial guard, 
the day after the affray. Dr. Southey adopting, of course, the Spanish exag- 
gerations, represents the number of slain as indefinitely great ; and, with 
regard to the military executions, he informs us that “ three groups of 
forty each. were successively shot in the Prado,” and that ‘ fresh murders 
were committed deliberately with the forms of military execution during 
several successive days.’”? The Doetor has a singular affection for the 
“* plusieurs milliers” style of writing history, when there is a chance of ex- 
citing odium against the French. But in a recent work, where more 
accurate information might have been expected, we find the Laureate’s 
statement of the military executions copied substantially, in as far as he 
condescends to specify numbers ; together with an additional circumstance 
perfectly new to us, and, we believe to every body else who has examined 
the subject. ‘* The scene selected for the display of this terrible example,” 
says the author, “‘ was in the neighbourhood of the Prado; [Dr. Southey 
says it was ‘ in the Prado’] and upwards of a hundred individuals were led 
forth to execution, without being suffered in their dying moments to 
receive the last offices of religion.”” [Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, 
vol. i. 115.] To these last words, which, as no authority is quoted for them, 
are, we presume, intended as mere embellishment, the following note is sub- 
joined :—* It has been stated by colonel Napier, on the authority of several 
French writers, that these executions are attributable not to Murat but to 
Grouchy, who continued the work of slaughter on his own responsibility, 
and in direct disobedience to the orders of his commander.”” Every word of 
this isinaccurate. Colonel Napier’s statement is, that the prisoners were 
tried by a military commission, which condemned them to death ; that, on 
the interference of the municipality, Murat forbade any executions on the 
sentence ; that nevertheles Grouchy “ is said’”’ to have shot forty of them 
in the Prado ‘‘ before Murat could cause his orders to be effectually 
obeyed ;” that forty-five more were put to death in the barracks of the im- 
perial guard, by the colonel commanding, “before the order could arrive 
to stay his proceedings ;” and that only eighty-five in all underwent 
military execution. From the incurious mode in which this note is ex- 
pressed, the reader is irresistibly led to infer that colonel Napier sanctions 
the number of ‘ these executions,” as stated by the Annalist; that he 
represents thework of slanghter, which Grouchy ‘‘ continued ” as having 
been previously begun by some one else, and that, according to him, 
Sogece was solely responsible for the sparing of the prisoners ; all of 
which is directly contrary to the fact. The Annalist adds, that “ the state. 
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The barbarity exercised by a portion of the Spanish po- 
pulace was inconceivably brutal, and often wreaked itself on 
very meritorious citizens. Cadiz and Seville set the example 
of assassination, which was speedily imitated in every part 
of Spain, and scarcely a town can be named in which some 
innocent and worthy persons, were not butchered by the mob, 
“ to gratify the fury of their hearts, and to slake their thirst for 
blood.” Granada had its murderers; Carthagena rivalled 
Cadiz and Seville in sanguine cruelty ; and Valencia was foul with 
slaughter. Don Miguel de Saavedra, governor of the latter city, 
was deliberately sacrificed ; after which the canon Balthasar 
Calvo, followed by a band of bloody fanatics, commenced an 
indiscriminate murder of the French residents, and, for twelve 
days, had entire possession of the town, traversing the streets, 
and filling all places with blood. ‘ Many hundred helpless 
people fell the victims of his thirst for murder ;” and had not 
impunity emboldened him so far as to threaten the lives of the 
junto, who had remained calm spectators of his previous 
violence, it is difficult to say how long he might have been per- 
mitted to indulge in his sanguinary excesses. But when these 
worthies found themselves in danger, his career was speedily 
checked ; he was seized by stratagem, imprisoned, and after- 
wards strangled, together with two hundred of his band ; a fact 





ment,” 7. e, his own most incorrect version of colonel Napier’s statement, 
** would have certainly been entitled to greater credit,”’ had Grouchy either 
been censured or disgraced for insisting upon carrying into effect the sentence 
of the council of war. But, in the first place, this appears to be something of 
the nature of a non sequitur, inasmuch as the fact of Grouchy having acted 
in a particular way, can neither gain nor lose in credibility by the opinion 
which might be afterwards formed of his conduct ; and secondly the state- 
ment ascribed to colonel Napier not being that which is actually made by 
him, that statement is sufficiently answered when it is shown to be 
untrue. Instead of prolonging this discussion, however, we shall subjoin 
colonel Napier’s observations on the affair in question, which we doubt not 
will be accounted conclusive. 

** That it was commenced by the Spaniards is undoubted ; their fiery 
tempers, the irritation produced by passing events, and the habits of vio- 
lence, which they had acquired by their late successful insurrection against 
Godoy, rendered an explosion inevitable. But if the French had secretly 
stimulated this disposition, and prepared in cold blood te make a terrible 
example, undoubtedly they would have prepared some check on the Spanish 
soldiers of the garrison, and they would scarcely have left their hospital 
unguarded ; still less have arranged the plan so that their own loss should 
far exceed that of the Spaniards; and surely nothing would have induced 
them to relinquish the profit of such policy after having suffered all the 
injury. Yet marshal Moncey and general Harispe were actively engaged in 
restoring order; and it is certain, that including the peasants shot outside 
the gates, the executions on the Prado, and in the barracks of the imperial 
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which demonstrates the criminal connivance of the authorities, 
so long as the French only were the objects of this monster’s 
ferocity. In Murcia, in Catalonia, and in Aragon, numerous 
excesses were also committed. In Badajoz the Conde de la 
Torre del Frenio was butchered by the populace, and his 
mangled carcass dragged through the streets in triumph: at 
Talavera de la Reyna, the corregidor narrowly escaped a 
similar fate: Leon presented a chaotic mass of anarchy and 
violence : in Valladolid, and all the great towns, the insurgents 
attacked every person who did not instantly comply with their 
wishes, and varied the character of their proceedings by adding 
pillage to murder. At Corunna an atrocity was committed, 
of a singularly vile character. The governor Filanghieri, an 
Italian by birth, having been called on by a tumultuous 
crowd, to exercise the rights of sovereignty, and to declare 
war in form against the French, hesitated to comply with 
this demand, from a natural reluctance to commence an 
important revolution on uncertain grounds. Enraged at 
his hesitation the mob instantly attempted his life which 
was then saved by the courage of an officer of his staff. 
But his fate was only deferred. A part of the regiment of 
Navarre seized him at Villa Franca del Rierzo, planted the 
ground with their bayonets, and then tossing him in a blanket, 
let him fall on the points thus disposed, and there leaving him 
to expire, amidst lingering torments, dispersed and retired to 
their own homes. Filanghieri “ was a man of talent, sincerely 
attached to Spain, he exerted himself with success in establish- 
ing a force in the province: no suspicion of guilt seems to have 
attached to his conduct, and his death marks the temper of the 
times, and the inherent ferocity of the people.” [Vol. i. p. 37.] 
We may add, that on some occasions their cowardice was on a par 
with their ferocity, and that an exhibition of the one was often 
followed by some act of the other. The same vile recreants who 
had abandoned the impregnable pass of the Somosierra to two 
squadrons of Polish light horse, and fled far beyond the reach 





guards, the whole number of Spaniards slain did not amount to one 
hundred and twenty persons, while more than seven hundred French fell. 
Of the imperial guards seventy men were wounded, and this fact alone 
would suffice to prove, that there was no premeditation on the part of Murat; 
for if he was base enough to sacrifice his own men with such unconcern, 
he would not have exposed the select soldiers of the French empire in pre- 
ference to the conscripts who abounded in his army. The affair itself was 
certainly accidental, and not very bloody for the patriots, but policy 
induced both sides to attribute secret motives, and to exaggerate the 
slaughter.”’—Vol. i. 26, 27. 
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of danger, having been terrified by the appearance of a French 
patrole, “‘ once more fled to Talavera dela Reyna, and there 
consummated their intolerable villany by murdering their un- 
fortunate general, (San Juan) and fixing his mangled body to a 
tree ; after which, dispersing, they carried dishonour and fear 
into their respective provinces.”—Vol. i. p. 410. 

There were, indeed, horrible scenes of fraud and violence; 
stragglers from the enemy’s corps were frequently put to 
death; the sick and the medical attendants in their hospitals 
were relentlessly murdered ; the wounded left on the field of 
battle shared the same fate, if not instantly removed ; couriers, 
staff-officers, all in short, who had the misfortune to be weaker 
than the insurgents were sacrificed; and treachery was con- 
tinually employed to inveigle victims into the toils of these 
murderers. During ten days of inactivity, which followed the 
fight at Alcolea, Dupont lost, in this miserable manner, up- 
wards of four hundred men. But the fate of colonel René was, 
in its circumstances, the most horrible. 

‘ He had been sent on a mission to Portugal previous to the break- 
ing out of hostilities ; and was on his return travelling in the ordinary 
mode, without arms, attached to no army, engaged in no operations 
of war, but being recognised as a Frenchman he was seized, muti- 
lated, and then placed between two planks and sawed alive.’—Vol. i. p. 


No compact, however solemn, could restrain the Spanish 
people. The capitulation of Baylen, shameful enough in it- 
self, was still more shamefully violated. The French troops, 
instead of being sent to France, conformably to the conven- 
tion, were maltreated, and numbers of them murdered in 
cold blood, especially at Lebrija, where above eighty officers 
were openly massacred. Armed only with their swords, these 
gallant and unfortunate men kept the assassins for sometime 
at bay, and gathering in a company upon an open space in 
the town endeavoured to save their lives; but a fire from the 
neighbouring houses rendered their efforts unavailing, and was 
kept up till the last of them fell mortally wounded. Add to 
this, that the partidas, which soon began to appear, forfeited 
all claim to quarter, when caught in arms, by setting the 
example of refusing it to such captives as fell into their 
hands. They plundered friend and foe indiscriminately, in 
order to satisfy their rapacity, and they murdered every French- 
man they got hold of, in order “ to slake their thirst for blood.” 
Is it wonderful then, that the French soldiers, inflamed by the 
barbarity of their enemies, should have often inflicted the 
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severest measures of retaliation; that cruelty should have re- 
produced cruelty ; and that a people who showed no mercy, 
should experience none? It was not and could not be the 
policy of the French to push matters to such a desperate ex- 
tremity. On the contrary, their obvious interests, and we may 
safely add, their inclinations lay the other way. But there are 
certain irrepressible instincts in human nature, which power- 
fully excited, overleap all the barriers that law or discipline, 
however stern, can oppose to them, and, like a hurricane let 
loose, level and desolate very thing before them. It has been 
alleged by Dr. Southey and others, who make it a point of 
conscience to put our gallant neighbours always in the wrong, 
that the ferocity of the Spaniards was excited if not caused by 
the treatment which their armies, or rather armed peasantry, 
experienced from the French, when beaten in the field. Hear 
colonel Napier. 

‘In acombat with armed peasantry, it is difficult to know where the 
fighting ceases, and the massacre begins: men dressed in peasant’s 
clothes are observed firing, and moving about without order, from 
place to place ; when do they cease to be enemies? They are more 
dangerous when single than together ; they can hide their muskets in 
an instant, and appear peaceable ; the soldier passes and is imme- 
diatly shot from behind.’—Vol. i. p. 162. 


A soldier is instantly known as such by his uniform ; his 
profession is patent, his enmity open; he fights under colours 
fully displayed ; and if the chance of arms is against him, and 
he becomes a prisoner, he is treated with respect, and found 
entitled to the protection afforded by the laws of war. But for 
the reasons stated by colonel Napier, it is otherwise with armed 
peasantry. Against them the regular soldier is never safe; and 
it is therefore vain to expect that he will observe towards them 
the ordinary usages of war. Wherever the resistance of the 
Spaniards assumed a regular form, it was respected as such. 

So much, then, for the Spanish character. Of the Spanish 
insurrection we have already spoken incidentally, and have 
quoted the opinion concerning it so graphically expressed by 
colonel Napier. It was a wild, and, but for the intervention of 
Britain, might have proved a hopeless effort ; a mere outbreak- 
ing of passionate enthusiasm, dying away from the very excess 
of its own undefined fury. While it raged, it served only to dis- 
organise the frame of society, and to give full scope to the 
worst passions of the worst men, in a country where the ma- 
jority were sunk in a state of the deepest moral debasement, 
and when it subsided, as, like all such violent and misdirected 
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ebullitions, it very speedily did, the nation was left, like a wreck 
upon the waters, equally incapable of guidance or resistance, 
and ready to become the undisputed prey of the enemy, with 
whom it had been so rashly committed in a hopeless and un- 
equal struggle. A corrupt administration of the resources so 
liberally supplied, extinguished the spirit of the nation ; neglect 
ruined the armies; the turbulence, and insubordination of the 
people easily broke through the frail restraints of an imper- 
fect discipline; and ‘“ the peasant-soldier, usually flying at 
the first onset, threw away his arms, and returned to his 
home, or, attracted by the license of the partidas, joined the 
banners of men, who were as oppressive to the people as the 
enemy.” 


« «* T have been charged (says colonel Napier) with incompetence to 
understand, and, most unjustly, with a desire to underrate the Spanish 
resistance ; but it is the province of history to record foolish as well as 
glorious deeds, that posterity may profit from all; and neither will I 
mislead those who read my work, nor sacrifice the reputation of my 
country’s arms to shallow declamation upon the unconquerable spirit of 
independence. To expose the errors is not to undervalue the fortitude 
of a noble people ; for in their constancy, in the unexampled patience 
with which they bore the ills inflicted by a ruthless enemy, and by 
their own sordid governments, the Spaniards were truly noble ; but 
shall I say that they were victorious in their battles, or faithful in 
their compacts ; that they treated their prisoners with humanity ; that 
their juntas were honest or wise ; their generals skilful ; their soldiers 
firm? I speak but the bare truth when I assert, that they were inca- 
pable of defending their own cause! Every action, every corre- 
spondence, every proceeding of the six years that the war lasted, rise 
up in support of this fact ; and to assume that an insurrection so con- 
ducted did, or could possibly baflle the prodigious power of Napoleon 
is an illusion. Spain baffle him! Her efforts were amongst the very 
smallest causes of his failure. Portugal has far greater claims to that 
glory. Spain furnished the opportunity ; but it was England, Austria, 
Russia, or rather Fortune, that struck down that wonderful man. 
The English, more powerful, more rich, more profuse, perhaps more 
brave, than the ancient Romans ; the English, with a fleet for grandeur 
and real force, never matched, with a general equal to any emergency, 
fought as if for their own existence. The Austrians brought four 
hundred thousand good troops to arrest the conqueror’s progress ; the 
snows of Russia destroyed three hundred thousand of his best soldiers ; 
and, finally, when he had lost half a million of veterans, not one of 
whom died on Spanish ground, Europe, in one vast combination, 
could only tear the Peninsula from him by tearing France along 
with it. What weakness, then, what incredible delusion, to point to 
Spain, with all her follies, and never-ending defeats, as a proof that 
a people fighting for independence must be victorious. She was ins 
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vaded, because she adhered to the great European aristocracy ; she 
was delivered, because England enabled that aristocracy to triumph 
for a moment, over the principles of the French revolution.” ’—Vol. iii. 
p- 213, 214. 

This seems tolerably conclusive as against the pretensions to 
which we have referred. But colonel Napier might have re- 
stricted his refutation to even narrower grounds, and still left 
it unanswerable. Had Great Britain acted by the Spanish 
insurgents in 1808, as she did by the Spanish constitutionalists 
in 1820, that is, remained a cool and unconcerned spectator of 
the French aggression without sending a ship, a shilling, a 
musket, or a soldier to aid the patriots in their struggle with 
the invaders ; or had she even stopped short at the disastrous 
termination of her first unsuccessful effort for their relief; can 
any one conversant with the facts, doubt for a moment what the 
result would have been? When the battles of Gamonal, Espi- 
nosa, and Tudela, following in rapid succession, had annihilated 
the Spanish armies ; when Napoleon had overrun the country 
like a torrent bearing down and scattering all opposition in his 
resistless course; when sir John Moore, having drawn upon 
himself the whole force and fury of the invader, was obliged to 
make a rapid retreat to the coast, in order to save his little 
army from destruction ; finally, when the thunder of the cannon 
ceased at Corunna, and the last British battalion had embarked 
for England; what then remained for Spain? Nothing but 
submission, unqualified and unconditional submission. The 
struggle for independence had completely ceased, and the victim, 
bleeding and helpless, lay at the feet of the conqueror. Just 
assume that Britain had now withdrawn from a contest appa- 
rently hopeless, in order to husband her strength for occasions 
of greater promise ; and what would have been the consequence ? 
Beyond all doubt, the confirmation and consolidation of that 
conquest which had been already achieved, and the establish- 
ment of the French power in Spain. And what prevented this 
from taking place, as it inevitably must but for the disturbing 
effects of some external agency? We answer, the further inter- 
position of Britain. And was this interposition of no avail? 
Were our victories bootless, and was our blood poured out to no 
purpose? Was it the Spanish nation alone that conquered at 
Salamanca, at Vittoria, at the Pyrenees, and carried the war 
into the “sacred territory” of France? Was their deliverance, 
after all, the work of their own hands? Did they chase the 
French across the Bidasoa ? 

But, apart from all military views and disputed pretensions, 
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what a glorious occasion did this insurrection present “ for re- 
storing the civil strength of a long-degraded people, by a direct 
recurrence to first principles,” and laying deeply and surely the 
foundations of a noble, well-attempered system of general 
liberty! Such an opportunity has seldom beet granted to a 
sinking nation. 


‘ Enthusiasm was aroused without the withering curse of faction ; 
and the multitude were ready to follow whoever chose to lead. The 
weight of authority was, by a violent external shock, thrown off. 
The ruling power fell from the hands of the few, and was caught by 
the many, without the latter having thereby incurred the odium of 
rebellion, or excited the malice of mortified grandeur. There was 
nothing to deter the cautious, for there was nothing to pull down. 
The foundation of the social structure was laid bare, and all the ma- 
terials were at hand for building a rare and noble monument of 
human genius and virtue. The architect alone was wanting !'—Vol. 
i. p. 271, 272. 


And thus a precious opportunity was lost, and the day of 
grace and regeneration for Spain indefinitely deferred. In other 
countries, civil commotions have generally cast up some great 
legislative spirits, suited to the occasion; who, even while engaged 
in pursuing their own ambitious views, become instrumental in 
furthering the great cause of human improvement, and in rearing 
new bulwarks for the defence of national liberty. But it was 
otherwise in Spain. She endured the pangs of travail without 
bringing forth a child to bless her; she suffered all the evils, 
but reaped few of the benefits of a revolution. The waters 
indeed were troubled, but it was not by an angel, and no healing 
or atoning virtue was produced by their agitation. A double, 
or rather a triple, curse seemed to settle down on all her efforts, 
and to wither every germ of good which they promised to put 
forth. 


* No anxiety to ameliorate the moral or physical condition of the 
people in the Peninsula was evinced by the ruling men of England ; 
and if any existed amongst those of Spain, it evaporated in puerile 
abstract speculations. Napoleon, indeed, offered the blessing of rege- 
neration in exchange for submission, but in that revolting form, ac- 
companied by the evils of war, it was rejected ; and amidst the clamor- 
ous pursuit of national independence, the independence of man was 
trampled under foot. The mass of the Spanish nation, blinded by hatred, 
thought only of revenge. The leaders, arrogant and incapable, neither 
sought nor wished for any higher motive of action ; without unity of 
design, devoid of arrangement, their policy was mean and personal, 
their military efforts were abortive, and a rude unscientific warfare 
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disclosed at once the barbarous violence of Spanish character, and the 
utter decay of Spanish institutions.’—wbi supra. 


A melancholy picture which we contemplate, not in anger, 
but in sorrow. 

It has been commonly supposed that Napoleon, despising an 
insurrection which he hoped to crush by a single effort, plunged 
headlong into the Spanish war. There cannot possibly be a 
greater mistake, or a more entire misconception of the character 
of that wonderful man. He was bold, but not rash; daring in 
his enterprises, but profound in his calculations: and, although 
something was necessarily trusted to fortune, he was ever care- 
ful that the great chances of success should be on his side. 
The depth and sagacity of the reasonings which determined his 
conduct, must strike every one with admiration ; even after the ~ 
event, and with all the knowledge and experience we have ac- 
quired, it is seldom possible to detect a flaw in them: the fore- 
cast they display, is the true inspiration of genius: and we are 
at’a loss to conceive how calculation, at once so comprehensive 
and just, should have been baffled, or means so skilfully em- 
ployed should have failed to accomplish their object. In enter- 
ing on the Spanish war, in particular, he evinced more than 
ordinary caution. Early in June 1808, fifty thousand men and 
eighty guns, were disposable for offensive operations ; a force 
which, collected into one mass, was more than sufficient to 
crush any or all of the insurgent armies combined. But it was 
necessary, in a contest of this nature, to divide his army and to 
assail several points at the same time. In doing so, however, 
the safety of each minor body depended on the stability of the 
central point whence it radiated ; and the security of that centre 
again, deeended on the strength of its communications with 
France. Hence Bayonne formed the base of operations against 
Madrid, and Madrid in its turn became the base of operations 
against Valencia, Murcia, and Andalusia. From Bayonne, 
accordingly, all the different armed masses were put in motion 
by himself, with the greatest caution. He had combined the 
movements of a vast plan, embracing the operations against 
Catalonia, Aragon, Biscay, the Asturias, Gallicia, Leon, Castille, 
Andalusia, Murcia, and Valencia, in such a manner that the 
different corps of the army, acting on a common principle, might 
mutually support and strengthen each other; and at the same 
pr a their communications with France. This was the 
grand problem to be solved; and Napoleon had prepared the 
solution with a degree of caution and skill suitable to its im- 
portance, and to the great interests at stake. In his instruc- 
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tions to Savary, whom he had unfortunately selected to conduct 
the first operations, he tells that officer that “in a war of this 
sort, it is necessary to act with patience, coolness, and upon 
calculation ;” that “in civil wars, it is the important points 
only which should be guarded :”’ and he anxiously inculcates 
on him the uselessness as well as the danger of disseminating 
the troops over the country so as to deprive them of the power 
of uniting upon an emergency. 

‘ The principle upon which he proceeded (says colonel Napier) 
may be illustrated by the comparison of a closed hand thrust forward, 
and the fingers afterwards extended : so long as the solid part of the 
member was securely fixed and guarded, the return of the smaller 
portions of it, and their flexible movement was feasible and without 
great peril ; but a wound given to the hand or arm not only endan- 
gered that part, but paralysed the action of the whole limb.’—Vol. i. 
p- 59. 


And, after describing the measures taken to secure the grand 
connecting portion of the limb from injury, the Colonel adds, 


* Military men would do well to reflect upon the prudence which 
the French emperor displayed upon this occasion. Not all his expe- 
rience, his power, his fortune, nor the contempt which he felt for the 
prowess of his adversaries, could induce him to relax in his precau- 
tions ; every chance was considered, and every measure calculated 
with as much care and circumspection, as if the most redoubtable 
enemy was opposed to him. The conqueror of Europe was as fearful 
of making false movements before an army of peasants, as if Frede- 
rick the Great had been in his front, and yet he failed! Such is the 
uncertainty of war!’ 


Some of the primary causes of this failure, however, are suf- 
ficiently obvious. Napoleon was not at hand to direct the 
execution of his own plans, which were too vast for the compre- 
hension of those intrusted with the task of carrying them into 
effect. Savary, in particular, disappointed every hope that had 
been formed of him. Without moral courage, and with the 
most exaggerated notions of the power of the enemy and the 
difficulties of his own situation, he mistook every thing, suc- 
ceeded in nothing ; and, tossed about by every wind that blew, 
was continually endeavouring to accommodate himself to cir- 
cumstances which he was incapable of duly appreciating. Un- 
able to assume the control of events, he slavishly followed them ; 
while his uncertainty and irresolution, together with the false 
movements which he continually directed, inspired the insur- 
gents with confidence, and gave to the insurrection a consistency 
which it could never otherwise have assumed. Dupont, 
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entrusted with an important military command at this 
crisis, was also irresolute, slow, and incapable, if not worse ; 
and his inglorious defeat and surrender at Baylen, an event 
which could never have been foreseen or judged possible, proved 
equally disastrous in its immediate results, and in its more re- 
mote consequences.* It destroyed the prestige in favour of the 
French arms; it roused the spirit of the Spanish nation, and 
seemed to countenance their too presumptuous pretensions ; 
it uncovered the capital on one side, and promised results which 
had been wished for rather than expected ; and it gave to the 
cause of the insurgents in other countries, particularly in Bri 
tain, a weight and importance which overbore all past fears, and 
ensured more effectual aid for the future. The victory of Rio 
Seco, it is true, speedily re-established the supremacy of the 
French arms. When Napoleon heard of it, he exclaimed that 
it was the battle of Almanza, and that Bessiéres had saved 
Spain: It was undoubtedly of great importance ; for, as‘Na- 
poleon forcibly expressed it, “a wound received by Bessicres 
would have given a locked jaw to the whole army.” But the 
benefits which might have been derived from this most season- 
able victory were lost by the incredible folly of Joseph in aban- 
doning the capital, and retiring behind the line of the Ebro; a 








* « The feelings of Napoleon,’”? says the author of ‘ Annals of the Pe- 
ninsular Campaigns,’ ‘ on receiving intelligence of the defeat and surrender 
of Baylen, may readily be conceived. On their return to France, Dupont 
and all the generals of his army were seized and imprisoned (had they 
been tried by a military commission and shot, it would have been no more 
than their cowardice or treachery, or both, well merited). The former, it 
has been asserted, died by poison in a dungeon. But why should Napoleon 
have been guilty of a crime to rid the world of a man like Dupont, to all the 
nobler purposes of existence he was already dead; he was become a thing 
for the finger of scorn to point at.””_ [Vol. i. p. 174.] ‘True; and, accord- 
ingly, at the restoration of the Bourbons, a period fixed by the author of 
the Annals as the era of good government in France, Dupont became mi- 
nister of war under the restored dynasty ; a preferment which showed a 
just consideration of his services at Baylen, where he caused eighteen 
thousand French soldiers to lay down their arms before a raw army inca- 
pable of resisting half that number properly led ; and which, at least ought 
to satisfy our author that his vindication of Napoleon from the imaginary 
crime of taking off this despicable poltroon and traitor, by poison in a 
dungeon, was so much rhetoric wasted en pure perte. For some further 
criticisms on this portion of the Annals, see colonel Napier’s note, vol. iii. 
p- 115. It is a curious circumstance connected with Dupont’s “ defec- 
tion,”’ as king Joseph called it, that while this man was permitted to return 
to France, and take with him all the generals who had assented to the 
capitulation, general Prive who had remonstrated strongly against it, and 

ressed Dupont on the field to force a passage through Reding’s army was 
Toft behind. 


VOL. Xv.— Westminster Review. i 
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fatal error which struck with paralysis the French army at the very 
moment when all previous blunders and failures were about to 
be repaired, and inflicted a blow on the French power in Spain 
from the stunning effects of which it never afterwards recovered. 
But for this extraordinary flight, which almost seems to have 
been undertaken with a view to aid the cause of the insurgents 
and to upset the whole plans of Napoleon, the conquest of 
Spain might have been completed before a British musket was 
fired upon her soil; and the game would have been up before 
we were in a condition to take a hand in it, or even to shuffle 
the cards. The battle of Baylen and the retreat of Joseph 
were the main causes which secured for Spain that active co- 
operation, on the part of Great Britain, to which, as we have 
already shown, the former was indebted for her ultimate deliver- 
ance. 

At the same time, it is impossible now to retrace the earlier 
proceedings of our own government, in reference to the Spanish 
insurrection, without being struck with the contrast which 
they present to the vigorous and energetic conduct of 

Napoleon. While the French emperor knew every thing, 
combined every thing, provided for every thing, and promptly 
repaired or counteracted the blunders committed by those 
entrusted with the execution of his plans, the ruling men 
of this country, alike ignorant and incapable, were floundering 
on in the dark, without any principle of action to guide 
them, or any accurate information from which a sound judgment 
as to the state of affairs in the Peninsula might have been 
formed. They were, indeed, anxious and eager to interpose in 
the struggle, and to afford the patriots every possible aid ; but 
their zeal outran all bounds of discretion, and their unlimited 
belief in the exaggerated representations which were continually 
made to them by interested or ill-informed persons betrayed 
them into the greatest errors, and produced, in the first instance 
at least, a total misapplication of the means which this nation 
had so lavishly supplied. 


** The ministers seemed, by their precipitate measures, to be more 
afraid (says colonel Napier) of losing the assistance of the Spaniards, 
than prepared to take the lead in a contest, which could only be sup- 
ported by the power and riches of Great Britain. Instead of adopting 
a simple and decisive policy towards Spain, instead of sending a 
statesman of high rank and acknowledged capacity to sustain the in- 
surrection, and to establish the influence of England by a judicious 
application of money and supplies, the ministers employed a number 
of obscure men in various parts of the Peninsula, who, without any 
experience of public affairs, were empowered to distribute succours of 
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all kinds at their own discretion. Instead of sifting carefully the in- 
formation obtained from such agents, and consulting distinguished 
— and naval officers in the arrangement of some comprehensive 


* plan of operations, which, being well understood by those who were to 


execute it, might be supported vigorously, the ministers formed crude 
projects, and parcelled out the forces in small expeditions, without 
any definite object in view, altering plans with every idle report, and 
changing the commanders as lightly as the plans.” —Vol. i. 137, 138. 


Entering into formal relations with every little knot of Spanish 
politictans that assumed the title of a supreme junta, they dealt 
out enormous supplies, at the demand of these se!f-constituted, 
irresponsible authorities, without taking any assurance that the 
succours thus afforded would be properly applied; and they 
disclaimed all intention of interfering with the internal arrange- 
ments of the Spaniards, at a time ‘ when the ablest men of 
Spain expected and wished for such interference, to repress the 
folly and violence of their countrymen, and when England was 
entitled, both in policy and justice, not only to interfere, but to 
direct the councils of the insurgents.” They pandered to the 
arrogance, conceit, vanity, and presumption of men already 
too arrogant, conceited, vain, and presumptuous, and, by a 
confidence as misplaced as it was unlimited, increased the 
obstinacy and untractability of those, whose folly and per- 
versity were sufficient to ruin any cause. The cause had 
become common to both nations, and their joint welfare de- 
manded a prudent, just, and vigorous interference, on the part 
of the more powerful and enlightened ally, in order to prevent 
that cause from being ruined by the ignorance, incapacity, and 
dishonesty of a few men, accidentally invested with authority, 
and, in many cases, wholly unknown to their own countrymen. 
But the English ministers, in their wisdom, judged otherwise ; 
and we shall immediately see what were the consequences. It 
is true they were misled; but how could they ever expect to 
derive sound or accurate information from such sources as those 
upon which they chose to depend for supplying it? Their civil 
agents were of the meanest and worst description; men totally 
inexperienced in affairs, ignorant of the character and condition 
of the people among whom they were sent, and peculiarly 
accessible to the influence of all those winning arts, which 
none know better how to employ than those with whom 
they had to do. By dint of attention and flattery, these 
persons were accordingly soon gained over, and made in- 
strumental both in gratifying the rapacity of their new 
friends, and in accrediting the delusive representations which 
the latter never failed to put forth, of their extraordinary 
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exertions for their own deliverance. Nor was the choice of 
military agents, in any considerable degree, more prudent or 
judicious. “Selected, as it would appear, principally because 
of their knowledge of the Spanish language, few of those agents 
had any know ledge of war beyond ‘the. ordinary duties “of a 
regiment: there was no concert among them, for there was no 
c ontrolling power vested in any, but each did that which seemed 
cood to him.”* Readily affecting to consult men whose in- 


° Ins a recent rg IN entitled “A Narrative of tl the Peninsular War, 
by Major Leith Hay, F.R.S.E.,” Colonel Napier’s “ remarks” on the num- 
bers and injudicious choice of military agents are described as “‘ superfic ial, 
and in many respects undeserved,” The perusal of the gallant major’s 
‘* Narrative,” of which his personal adventures naturally enough form a 
prominent part, has not quite convinced us that his own talents are of such 
a high order, as to warrant him in pronouncing the ‘‘ remarks” of a man 
of colonel Napier’s surpassing intellect and profound knowledge ‘ super- 
ficial ;? nor has an examination of the reports of these military envoys, 
filled as they are with every imaginable species of error, absurdity, and ex- 
travagance, satisfied us that the strictures in question are “in any respect 
undeserved.” The subject, however, is one in regard to which the gallant 
major may be pardoned for feeling a little sore. An attaché of general 
Leith, he accompanied that respectable officer to Spain, in the nominal 
capacity of aide-de-camp, and was himself employed as a subordinate 
military agent, in rambling through various parts of the country, until at 
length he was “ captivated,”” as the Americans say, at Polan, near Toledo, 
in circumstances so extremely equivocal and suspicious, that, had general 
Maransin been inclined to stretch a point, our gallant envoy might have 
obtained a crown of military martyrdom, and the world in consequence 
been deprived of the pleasure and instruction it has doubtless derived from 
his entertaining work. None of major Leith Hay’s readers, we are 
assured, will doubt his qualifications for discharging the important duties 
assigned him, or withhold their admiration, when they learn that ‘ per- 
eeiving no possibility of escape, he walked forward, surrendering to captain 
Acoste (the officer in command of the party sent to seize him), and at the 
same time making a request that he (captain Acoste) would order the soldiers 
forth of the house, and permit the completion of that toilet, which had 
9 commenced under such hurried and inauspicious circumstances.”’ [Vol. 

p- 142.] It would have been in the highest degree unbecoming to have 
neghentel a matter of so great consequence ; and for the credit of the 
major’s appearance at the head quarters of the French general, we rejoice 
that captain Acoste was so considerate as to permit the completion of his 
toilet, before setting out for Toledo. Au reste, the major’s only reply to 
the strictures which he stigmatises as ‘ superficial, and in many respects 
undeserved,” consists in naming several officers who were employed as 
military agents, and then pronouncing his own opinion of their abstract 
merits and subsequent services. Forgetting the proverbially odious nature 
of comparisons, he drags forward the names of several respectable officers, 
declaring of one that his ‘‘ authority upon the events of the Peninsular 
war is at least equal to that of colonel Napier,” and fearlessly asserting of 
all “that in point of zeal, intelligence, military knowledge, and sound 
judgment, more distinguished persons could not “have heen. selected from 
anyarmy.” Major Leith Hay’s opinions and “fearless assertions” will, 
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experience rendered them amenable, and whose friendship could 
supply the means of advancing their own interests, in a dis- 
organized state of society, the” Spanish generals received the 
agents with a flattering and confidential politeness, that div erted 
the attention of the latter from the true objects of their mission.” 
Accordingly, “instead of ascertaining the real numbers and 
efficiency of the Spanish armies, they adopted the inflated lan- 
guage and extravagant opinions of the chiefs with whom they 
lived ; and their reports gave birth to the most erroneous notions 
of the relative strength and situation of the contending forces 
inthe Peninsula.” Enthusiasm, numbers, courage, talent, were 
gratuitously found for every occasion; money, arms, and clothing 
were incessantly demanded, and profusely supplied. Reading 
the reports of these agents at this distance of time, one is 
almost tempted to believe that their authors, like the celebrated 
knight of La Mancha, had lived in an atmosphere of romance, 
until they had become wholly incapacitated for either observing, 
judging of, or recording the sober realities of the every-day 
world. With some honourable exceptions, which, amidst the 
strange hallucinations of the time, were not sufficiently regarded, 
they appear to have been as weak, silly, incompetent persons, as 
the country could furnish ; and it is only necessary to glance 
at the history of sir John Moore’s campaign, in order to discover 
abundant proofs of the mischievous industry with which some 
of them laboured in the work of delusion, and of the extreme 
hazard to which the British army was in consequence exposed. 
In as far as the Spaniards were concerned, the results were such 
as might have been expected. 

“The arms were generally left in their cases to rot, or to fall into 
the hands of the enemy; the clothing seldom reached the soldier’s 








of course, pass for what they are ‘worth ; but, without imitating his 
example in either comparing or contrasting individuals, we may be per- 
mitted to observe, that it would have been more to the purpose, if he had 
shown that, with the exception of lord William Bevtinck and major Cox, 

any of the military agents employed by government had ever, in their re- 
ports, made any representation, which was not afterwards proved to be 
utterly destitute of foundation, or hazarded any suggestion which was not 
incredibly absurd and extravagant. Their ‘‘ zeal’? may have been great, 
their “intelligence ” admirable, their ‘ military knowledge” prodigious, 

and their “ sound judgment. ” « equal at least ” to that of major Leith Hay 
himself ; but we look in vain for any trace of these invaluable qualities 

in their reports ; and, with regard to the published works of two of the 
officers named, although we are far from denying their general merits, yet 
*« it may be fearlessly asserted,” that these display little or no knowledge 
of the true theory of war, and that there is only one man living who 
believes the productions of either of equal authority with that of colonel 
Napier, on the subject of the war in the Peninsula. 
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back, and the money, in all instances misapplied, was in some em- 
bezzled by the authorities, into whose hands it fell, and in others em- 
ployed to create disunion, and to forward the private views of the 
juntas, at the expense of the public welfare. It is a curious fact, that 
from the beginning to the end of the war, an English musket was 
rarely to be seen in the hands of a Spanish soldier.” —Vol. i. p. 140. 


The improvident system adopted fer Spain being afterwards 
extended to Portugal, produced precisely the same effects, that 
is, cavils, intrigues, waste, insubordination, and inordinate vanity 
and ambition among the ignorant upstart men of the day. 
What other results could have been expected from prodigality 
without judgment, and a senseless extravagance which lavished 
succours on all who demanded them, without inquiry, and with 
out any guarantee or security for their due appropriation ? 

The invasion of Portugal by Junot is one of the most daring 
and extraordinary exploits of the whole Peninsular war, and 
affords another memorable example of the effects of a bad 
government, in debasing the spirit and paralysing the energies 
of a people. The following passage is pregnant with instruc- 
tion : 

‘Without money, without transport, without ammunition sufficient 
for a general action, with an auxiliary force of Spaniards by no means 
well disposed to aid him, Junot, at the head of a raw army, penetrated 
the mountains of Portugal, on the most dangerous and difficult line 
by which that country could be invaded. He was ignorant of what 
was passing in the interior; he knew not if he was to be opposed, 
nor what means were prepared to resist him; but trusting to the in- 
ertness of the Portuguese government, to the rapidity of his own 
movements, and to the renown of the French arms, he made his way 
through Lower Beira, and suddenly appeared in the town of Abrantes, 
a fearful and unexpected guest. There he obtained the first informa- 
tion of the true state of affairs. Lisbon was tranquil, and the Portu- 
guese fleet was ready to sail, but the court still remained on shore. 
On hearing this, Junot, animated by the prospect of seizing the prince 
regent, pressed forward, and reached Lisbon in time to see the fleet, 
having the royal family on board, clearing the mouth of the Tagus. 
One vessel dragged astern within reach of a battery; the French 
general himself fired a gun at her; and on his return to Lisbon, 
meeting some Portuguese troops, he resolutely commanded them to 
form an escort for his person, and, thus attended, passed through the 
streets of the capital. Nature alone had opposed his progress; yet 
such were the hardships his army had endured, that of a column 
which had numbered twenty-five thousand in its ranks, two thousand 
tired grenadiers only entered Lisbon with their general ; fatigue, and 
want, and tempests, had scattered the remainder along two hundred 
miles of rugged mountains, inhabited by a warlike and ferocious 
peasantry, well acquainted with the strength of their fastnesses, and 
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proud of many successful defences made by their forefathers against 
former invaders. Lisbon itself contained three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and fourteen thousand regular troops were collected there. 
A powerful British fleet was at the mouth of the harbour ; the com- 
mander, sir Sidney Smith, had urged the court to resist, and offered 
to land his seamen and marines to aid in defence of the town; but 
his offers were declined ; and the people, disgusted with the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of their rulers, and confounded by the strangeness 
of the scene, evinced no desire to impede the march of events. Thus 
three weak battalions sufficed to impose a foreign yoke upon this great 
capital and illustrated the truth of Napoleon’s maxim :—that in war the 
moral is to the physical force as three parts to one. —Vol.i. 141, 142. 


We might ransack the whole of history without finding a 
parallel to the extraordinary event here described. A single 
energetic act, nay even a word on the part of the court, would 
have sufficed to rouse the spirit of the nation, and to overwhelm 
the invaders ; the mob, the very boys of Lisbon, might have 
knocked on the head the weak and exhausted battalions, which 
had the audacity to enterthe capital. But that most despicable 
of God’s creatures, y’clept the prince regent, after having in- 
sulted his old and faithful ally, Britain, and degraded both him- 
self and his nation, by performing every humiliating act which 
France could dictate to his cowardly imbecility, still showed 
himself reluctant to forego the base tenure, by which he hoped 
to hold his crown; and when the crisis arrived which annihi- 
lated his wretched hopes, thought only of escaping, like a felon 
caught in the fact, with the spoils of the country which he was 
unfit to govern, and incapable of defending. Speaking of the 
contributions exacted by Junot, colonel Napier informs us, that 


‘ The people were still unable to raise the whole amount, for the 
court had before taken the greatest part of the church plate and 
bullion of the kingdom, and had also drawn large sums from the 
people, under the pretext of defending the country, with which 
treasure they departed, leaving the public functionaries, the army, 
private creditors, and even domestic servants unpaid.—Vol. i. p. 147. 


It is truly heart-sickening to reflect, that the resources of 
Britain were exhausted, and the blood of her children spilt, for 
no better or honester end than to re-inflict upon nations the 
withering curse of rulers like these, and to blast them, in the 
very hour of their regeneration, with the paralysis of this 
abhorred legitimacy. As a military achievement, the invasion 
of Portugal by Junot deserves no commendation. It was an 
act of fortunate temerity, and nothing more. All the great 
chances were against its success: it was an exception to all 
rules, not an exemplification of any: it succeeded by a sort of 
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miracle at the moment: in ordinary times and circumstances 
it would have ended, as it ought, in the destruction of the 
invaders. 

The details of the first British campaign in Portugal are too 
generally known to make it necessary for us, even if our space 
permitted, to enter at large into the subject; and the same 
thing may be said of the incomprehensible follies and absurd- 
ities committed by the British government at this period. The 
battle of Vimeira gave to the world the first manifestation of 
that transcendant military genius, which was destined after- 
wards to achieve the deliverance of the Peninsula, and to carry 
the victorious standards of Britain to the banks of the Garonne. 
But that genius, great as we now know it to have been, was as 
yet but dimly seen, and imperfectly appreciated by the factious 
or foggy-headed politicians, who had accidentally stumbled on 
its possessor. On the very field of battle sir Arthur Wellesley 
was superseded in his command by a man who, in war, was to 
him asa satyr to Hyperion; and although sir Harry Burrard 
permitted his junior to gain the victory, he took care to assume 
the command at the moment when its fruits were about to be 
gathered in, and to stay the hands of the reapers when the full 
harvest of success was within their grasp. From him emanated 
the order which arrested general Ferguson in his victorious 
career; by him further offensive operations were forbidden, and 
he resolved to wait in the position of Vimeira until the arrival 
of sirJohn Moore. The neutraliser of victory, however, was, 
in his turn, superseded by sir Hew Dalrymple; and, to render 
the absurdity complete, sir John Moore, who had with marked 
disrespect been placed under the orders of the former, fell of 
course under the command of the latter, and had his movements 
controlled and misdirected, at a time when even the blunder of 
Burrard might have been repaired. ‘Thus two men, compara- 
tively unknown and unused to the command of armies, super- 
seded the only generals in the British service, whose talents 
and experience were indisputable.” One observation, however, 
is forcibly impressed upon our mind by reviewing the events of 
this short campaign; namely, that sir Arthur Wellesley then 
displayed a boldness of conception, and a daring spirit of enter- 
prise, of which, until the battle of Salamanca, we discover no 
indication in his subsequent operations ; and had he been as 
much on the alert at Busaco as at Vimeira, the prince of Essling 
would probably have been spared his sojourn in front of the 
lines of Torres Vedras. His project of seizing Torres Vedras 
and Mafra at the close of the battle, was one of those prompt 
daring conceptions which distinguish great generals; and sir 
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Harry Burrard is scarcely to be blamed for not adopting it, 
since all men are not gifted alike, and there were circumstances 
in theactual situation of affairs, which, to the cautionof age, might 
seem conclusive against so great a venture. But if it had suc- 
ceeded, as we think it would with a victorious general and a 
victorious army, the success would most probably have been 
decisive. It would have obliged Junot to make a hurried retreat 
by Enxara dos Cavalleiros to Montechique, at the risk of being 
attacked in flank during his march ; or if he had moved by the 
longer route of Runa and Sobral, the British army would cer- 
tainly have reached Lisbon before the French, and thus cut off 
their retreat. The objections were, the difficulty of evading 
the vigilance of an experienced general, the superiority of the 
enemy in cavalry, and the danger of a flank march in a broken 
and difficult country ; and “the sticklers for a rigid adherence 
to system” pronounced them insuperable. ‘Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley was, however, not only prepared to try at the time, but he 
afterwards deliberately affirmed that, under certain circum- 
stances of ground, an operation of that kind would succeed.” 
Colonel Napier defends the much-execrated convention of 
Cintra, as it is called,* and with reason: for after what had 
passed, and particularly after sir Hew Dalrymple had, in the 
face of sir Arthur Wellesley’s earnest remonstrances, committed 
the egregious error of ordering sir John Moore down to Mar- 
ceira bay, instead of permitting him to effect his landing at the 
Mondego, as sir Arthur had originally proposed, the high game 
was up; Junot’s communications with Spain were re-established, 
and a line of retreat, difficult indeed, but practicable, opened to 
him. Inthese circumstances the armistice and convention were 
not only justifiable but highly advantageous ; inasmuch as Por- 
tugal was thereby delivered from the presence of the enemy, as 
well as the evils of war, and a powerful British force rendered 
disposable for resuming operations on a theatre where their aid 
was more imperiously called for. Ignorant clamour generally 
fixes upon that which is immediate and obvious, without refer- 
ence to its dependence on antecedent, or its probable effect on 





*How the convention which liberated Portugal from the gripe of the French 
should have been denominated the convention of Cintra, it is not easy to 
guess ; ‘‘ for the armistice, the negotiations, the convention itself, and the 
execution of its provisions, were all commenced, conducted, and concluded, 
at the distance of thirty miles from Cintra, with which place they had not 
the slightest connexion, political, military, or local.” Notwithstanding, 
Lord Byron has both said and sung that the convention was signed at the 
marquis de Marialva’s house at Cintra; and the author of The Diary of an 
Invalid, improving upon the poet’s discovery, actually detected the stains 
of ink spilt by Junot on the occasion.—Hist. Penin. War, i. 250. 
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subsequent events. The convention was reparatory of a great 
error which might otherwise have proved a fatal one. The fol- 
lowing reasoning will place this in the clearest light. 


‘It is certain, that difficulties, that difficulties of the most serious 
nature, awaited the English army while acting on a single line of 
operations ; and the double line proposed by sir Arthur was strictly 
scientific, For if sir John Moore, disembarking at Mondego, had 
marched first to Santarem and then to Sacavem, he would have 
turned the positions of Torres Vedras and Montechique, and then sir 
Arthur on the other side would have turned the heights of Bellas by 
the road of Queluz. Junot’s central situation could not in this case 
have availed him, because the distance between the British corps 
would not be more than a day’s march, and their near approach to 
Lisbon would have caused an insurrection of the populace. The 
duke of Abrantes must either have abandoned that capital, fallen 
vigorously upon sir John Moore, with a view to overwhelm him and 
gain Almeida or Elvas, or he must have concentrated his forces, 
and been prepared to cross the Tagus if he lost a battle in front of 
Lisbon. In the first case, the strength of the country afforded Moore 
every facility for a successful resistance, and sir Arthur's corps would 
have quickly arrived upon the rear of the French. In the second case, 
Junot would have had to fight superior numbers, with an inveterate 
populace in his rear, and if, fearing the result of such an encounter 
he had crossed the Tagus and pushed for Elvas, sir John Moore’s 
division could likewise have crossed the river and harassed the French 
in their retreat. 

‘The above reasoning being correct, it follows, that to re-em- 
bark sir John Moore’s army after it had landed at the Mondego, and 
to bring it down to Maceira bay, was an error which (no convention 
intervening) might have proved fatal to the success of the campaign. 
This error was rendered more important by the danger incurred from 
the passage ; for, as the transports were not sea-worthy, the greatest 
part would have perished had a gale of wind come on from the south- 
west.”—Vol. i. 257, 258.’ 

The campaign of sir John Moore would require an article for 
its satisfactory elucidation, and we can only afford a passing 
notice. On this subject colonel Napier has left nothing to be 
desired, nothing to be added. His exposition of the conduct of 
individuals and the character of events is equally forcible and 
just; his narrative flows ina full, vigorous, compact current, 
which bears us silently but irresistibly along with it, while in 
his triumphant and demonstrative vindication of Moore, he has 
displayed military talents equal to those which he has nobly 
rescued from unmerited opprobrium, and evinced a mastery in 
the science of war to which few living men have any pretensions. 
Never perhaps was commander placed in so cruel and embar- 
rassing a situation as this gallant and all-accomplished soldier ; 
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never certainly did fortune scowl so savagely on any enterprise 
as on his; never did any leader stem the adverse current of 
events with a bolder heart, or surmount the appalling difficulties 
that assailed him on every side with a more stedfast and un- 
conquerable spirit; and never was a life of more unsullied 
honour terminated by a death of purer or of brighter glory. A 
perfect model of a British soldier at a time when such models 
were rare, his life was devoted to the service of his country, 
and his death in the moment of victory and at the completion 
of a great and arduous enterprise must ever hallow his name 
in the heart and affections of his country. To fortune he owed 
nothing but the occasion for proving his superiority to her 
utmost rage. At the time when he entered Spain, falsehood 
and folly were rampant both in high places and in low; delu- 
sion was universal ; a fatal security, the result of an ignorant, 
arrogant, and baseless confidence, had lulled and stupified all 
exertion; and the traitor, like the mouldwarp, was secretly 
undermining the ground he had to tread. His natural sagacity 
enabled him early to detect signs of evil omen, and to foresee 
the storm which was gathering ; but still he was willing to hope 
even against his own firm and well-founded conviction, and to 
put all to the hazard in order to promote the cause which he 
was sent to aid, and to co-operate in the deliverance of a people 
who were said to be only waiting his approach in order to over- 
whelm their oppressors by one universal and well-concerted 
effort. 

As he approached Salamanca, all the reports from the agents 
(“renowned for their zeal, intelligence, military knowledge, and 
sound discretion”), all the information received from the 
Government at home, all the communications, in short, whe- 
ther public or private, coincided upon one subject. “The 


Spaniards were an enthusiastic, an heroic people, a nation of 


unparalleled energy; their armies were brave; they were 
numerous ; they were confident: one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand men were actually in line of battle, extending from the sea 
coast of Biscay to Zaragoza: the French, reduced to a fourth 
of their number, cooped up in a corner, shrunk from any 
encounter; they were deserted by the emperor; they were 
trembling ; they were spiritless!” Still the general was dis- 
trustful. He perceived the elements of disaster in the divided 
commands and lengthened lines of the Spaniards, and he pre- 
dicted the mischief which such a system must produce. “ As 
long as the French remain upon the defensive,” he observed, 
it will not be so much felt ; but the moment an attack is made, 
some great calamity must ensue.” The French did not long 
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remain upon the defensive, Napoleon suddenly appeared upon 
the scene; a series of admirably combined attacks was made ; 
and in ten brief days the Spanish armies were swept from the 
field as it were with the besom of destruction. Did this open 
the eyes of the agents, those paragons of zeal, intelligence, 
military knowledge, and sound discretion,” to use the de- 
scriptive epithets applied to them by one of theirnumber? Was 
their confidence in the Spaniards, as an enthusiastic, a heroic 
people, a nation of unparalleled energy,” and in the “ bravery” 
and “‘ numbers” of their armies, not shaken by the disasters of 
Gamonal, Espinosa, and Tudela, following one another in rapid 
succession? Quite the reverse. The men were still in the 
land of dreams, conversing with the spirit of Cervantes, and 
rehearsing the part of Don Quixote. Look to their correspond- 
ence, and above all look to the arrogant insulting communica- 
tions addressed to the British general by Mr. John Whistlecraft 
Frere. Madrid was now to be the ne plus ultra of Napoleon; 
there the victor in a hundred battles, the master-spirit of the 
age, was to be swallowed up in the yawning gulf of Spanish 
patriotism. But while these men oh prating, Hannibal was 
at the gates, or rather a greater than Hannibal; for he came 
not to terrify but to subdue. Having forced the impregnable 
pass of the Somosierra, by a charge of light-horse, the 
Emperor suddenly appeared before the ‘capital, ‘which, after a 
mere show of resistance, opened its gates to receive the con- 
queror.* Treachery and folly, Morla ‘and Frere, now combined 
to draw the British veneral into the toils. Two days after 
Madrid had surrendered he was urged by these worthies to 
advance, upon an assurance that it still held out, and that a 
forward movement on his part, was indispensably necessary for 
its relief. But sir John Moore knew better. He had advanced 


. Ww hen Napoleon appeared before Madrid, the central junta affected a 
determination to risk the horrors of a storm. This was equally silly and 
barbarous. Napoleon “ was not a man to plunge headlong into the streets 
of a great ¢ ity, among an armed and excited population ; he knew that 
address in negotiation, a little patience, and a judicious employment of 
artillery, would soon reduce the most outrageous to submission.” He 
had no occasion for his artillery ; but these words embody a great mili- 

tary truth, of which Napoleon alone seems to have had a just perception. 

cA city,” said he on one occasion, speaking of Valencia, “ with eighty 
thousand inhabitants, barricadoed streets and artillery plac ed at the gates 
cannot he taken by the collar.”” We feel quite assured that marshal the 
duke of Ragusa, and the Dutch generals who imitated his example and with 
the same success, are now equally convinced that great cities, prepared fora 
determined resistance, ‘‘ cannot be taken by the collar,’ and that storming 
a fortified place is a trifle compared with entering an open town the inhabi- 
tants of which are in earnest in their hostility. 
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farther than a due regard to the safety of his own army war- 
ranted ; and it was now more than time to withdraw. 

Napoleon at first believed the British army to be in full 
retreat upon Portugal. He knew that the campaign against 
the Spaniards was decided by the time it had entered Spain, 
and he could not anticipate that the leader of so small a force 
would attempt any forward movement against the concentrated 
masses by which it might be so easily overwhelmed. When 
he was undeceived his decision was instantaneous, and quick as 
the thunder clap follows the lightning’s flash was it carried into 
execution. Astorga was the grand strategic point, and the 
safety or destruction of the British army a question of time 
alone. Accordingly, in ten days, and in the depth of winter, 
this extraordinary man crossed the snowy ridge of the Carpen- 
tinos, traversed two hundred miles of hostile country, and trans- 
ported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorga “in a shorter 
time than a Spanish diligence would have taken to travel the 
same distance.” On the first of January 1809, seventy thou- 
sand infantry, ten thousand cavalry, and two hundred pieces of 
cannon were assembled at Astorga. But it was too late. This 
stupendous march and combination was rendered fruitless by 
the quickness of his adversary ; and, having failed to destroy 
the English army, Napoleon, recalled to France by the tidings 
that the Austrian storm was ready to burst, contented himself 
with ordering the duke of Dalmatia to take charge of the Penin- 
sula. It is unnecessary to go farther, and more than time to 
lay before our readers a portion, at least, of colonel Napier’s 
demonstrative exposition. We confine ourselves to the retreat, 
but the whole is alike admirable and unanswerable. 


‘Lord Bacon observes that ‘ honourable retreats are no ways infe- 
rior to brave charges, as having less of fortune, more of discipline, 
and as much valour.’ That is an honourable retreat in which the 
retiring general loses no trophies in fight, sustains every charge with- 
out being broken, and, finaily, after a severe action, re-embarks his 
army in the face of a superior enemy without being molested. It 
would be honourable to effect this before a foe only formidable from 
numbers, but it is infinitely more creditable when the commander, 
while struggling with bad weather and worse fortune, has to oppose 
veterans with inexperienced troops, and to contend against an anta- 
gonist of eminent ability, who scarcely suffers a single advantage to 
escape him during his long and vigorous pursuit. All this sir John 
Moore did, and finished his work by a death as firm and glorious as 
any that antiquity can boast of. 

‘ Put to lord Bacon's test, in what shall the retreat to Coruiia he 
found deficient ? Something in discipline perhaps, but that fault does 
not attach to the general. Those commanders who have been cele- 
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brated for making fine retreats were in most instances well acquainted 
with their armies; and Hannibal, speaking of the elder Scipio, 
although a brave and skilful man, for that, being unknown to his 
own soldiers, he should presume to oppose himself to a general who 
could call each man under his command by name; thus inculcating, 
that, unless troops be trained in the peculiar method of a commander, 
the latter can scarcely achieve any thing great. Now sir John Moore 
had a young army suddenly placed under his guidance, and it was 
scarcely united, when the superior numbers of the enemy forced it to 
a retrograde movement under very harassing circumstances; he had 
not time, therefore, to establish a system of discipline, and it is in 
leading events, not the minor det ails, that the just criterion of his 
merits is to be sought for. 

* Was the retreat uncalled for?) Was it unnecessarily precipitated ? 
Was any weakness to be discovered in the personal character of the 
general? These are questions that sensible men willask ; the first has 
been already examined, the second is a matter of simple calculation. 
The rear guard quitted Astorga on the Ist of January; on the 3rd it 
repulsed the enemy in a sharp skirmish at Calcabelos; the 6th it 
rejoined the main body at Lugo, having three times checked the pur- 
suers during the march. It was unbroken, and lost no gun, suffered 
no misfortune ; the whole army offered battle at Lugo for two suc- 
cessive days, it was not accepted, and the retreat recommencing, the 
troops reached Betanzos on the morning of the 10th, and Corufia on 
the 11th ; thus in eleven days, three of which were days of rest, a 
small army passed over a hundred and fifty miles of good road. Now 
Napoleon with fifty thousand men left Madrid on the 22nd of 
December, the 28th he was at Villapando, having performed a march 
on bad roads, of a hundred and sixty-four miles in seven days. The 
retreat to Coruia was consequently not precipitate, unless it can be 
shown, that it was unnecessary to retreat at all beyond Villa Franca ; 
neither can it be asserted, that any opportunity of crippling the enemy 
was lost. To fight a battle was the game of the French marshal, and 
if any censure will apply to his able campaign, it is that he delayed to 
attack at Lugo; victorious or beaten, the embarrassments of his 
adversary must have been increased. Sir John Moore must have 
continued his retreat encumbered with the wounded, or the latter 
must have been abandoned without succour in the midst of winter. 

* At Corufia the absence of the fleet necessarily brought on a battle ; 
that it was honourable to the British troops is clear from the fact that 
they embarked without loss after the action ; and that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to embark notwithstanding the success is as certain a 
proof how little advanti ige could have been derived from any battle 
fought farther inland, and how prudently sir John Moore acted in 
declining an action the moment he had rallied his army at Lugo, and 
restored that discipline which the previous movements had shaken 
but notwithstanding the clamour with which this campaign has been 
assailed, as if no army had ever yet suffered such misfortunes, it 
is certain that the nominal loss was small, the real loss smaller, 
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and that it sinks into nothing when compared with the advantages 
gained. An army, which after marching in advance or retreat above 
five hundred miles before an enemy of immensely superior force, has 
only lost, including those killed in battle, four thousand men, or a 
sixth part of its numbers, cannot be said to have suffered severely, 
nor would the loss have been so great but for the intervention of the 
accidental occurrences mentioned in the narrative. Night marches 
are seldom happy; that from Lugo to Betanzos cost the army in 
stragglers more than double the number of men lost in all the preced- 
ing operations ; and it is a fact that the light brigades detached by the 
Vigo road, which were not pursued, made no forced marches, slept 
under cover; and were well supplied, left, in proportion to their 
strength, as many behind as any other part of the army: thus 
accumulating proof upon proof, that inexperience was the primary 
and principal cause of the disorders which attended the retreat.’ 


After noticing the circumstances which contributed to pro- 
duce an appearance of suffering and disorganization, which was 
not real, and an indignant allusion to the calumnies ‘against 
Moore which triumphed for the moment, colonel Napier ob- 
serves, “‘ that the man whose talents exacted the praises of Soult, 
of Wellington, and of Napoleon, could be no ordinary soldier,” 
and then proceeds,— 

*« « Sir John Moore,’ says the first, ‘ took every advantage that the 
country afforded to oppose an active and vigorous resistance, and he 
finished by dying in a combat that must do credit to his memory.” 

‘ Napoleon more than once affirmed, that if he committed a few 
trifling errors they were to be attributed to his peculiar situation ; for 
his talents and firmness had alone saved the English army from 
destruction. 

“In sir John Moore’s campaign,” said the duke of Wellington, 
‘1 can see but one error, when he advanced to Sahagun he should 
have considered it as a movement in retreat, and sent officers to the 
rear to mark and prepare the halting-places for every brigade; but 
this opinion I have formed after long experience of war, and especially 
of the peculiarities of Spanish war, which must have been seen to be 
understood ; finally it is an opinion formed after the event.’ ”— 
Vol. i. 525-530 


It would far exceed the limits to which we are restricted were 
we to attempt to trace even the faintest outline of the proceed- 
ings of the Reanigh armies. A word, however, on the subject 
of the sieges which the Spaniards sustained. Among them 
every thing seems to have run in extremes, and the transition 
from one to the other was equally sudden and unexpected. 
Blank despair and overweening confidence, cold indifference, 
and boiling enthusiasm, the most despicable poltroonery and the 
most heroic fortitude, alternate with a rapidity at once astonish- 
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ing and inexplicable, and afford some justification of the errors 
into which so many fell respecting the capabilities of the people 
and the character of their resistance. We are constantly 
meeting with anomalies, constantly staggered by unlooked-for 
contradictions. Cowardly in one situation, they showed them- 
selves fierce and brave as Nemzan lions, in another ; flying in 
the field at the first onset, and utterly incapable of being rallied 
and brought back to the combat, behind stone-walls, and within 
the defences of fortified places, they displayed an energy, a 
heroism, and a fortitude, which have redeemed the national 
character, and covered them with glory. Like the Turks they 
required some appearance of protection to give them full confi- 
dence in themselves, and to develope their natural capabilities ; 
but very frail defences were often sufficient for this purpose ; 
and when their energies were once fairly aroused, no degree of 
active daring or passive fortitude and heroic perseverance trans- 
scended their power to exemplify. Witness Zaragoza and 
Gerona. ‘ When the other events of the Spanish war,” says 
colonel Napier, ‘ shall be lost in the obscurity of time, or only 
traced by disconnected fragments, the story of Zaragoza, like 
some ancient triumphal pillar, will tell a tale of past glory ; and 
already men point to the heroic city and call her Spain as if her 
spirit were common to the whole nation.” Nor will the noble 
defence of Gerona be less honoured, or less commemorated in 
the just distribution of fame ; and posterity will remember that 
the virtue displayed by its devoted garrison was wholly unal- 
layed by any baser auxiliary. 

Truth compels us to say, however, that the case was other- 
wise in Zaragoza. In the first siege the circumstances which 
principally contributed to the success of the defence, were first 
the bad discipline of the French soldiers ; and, secondly, the 
system of terror established by the plebeian leaders, in whose 
hands Palafox was a mere tool. From the former cause the 
advantages gained by the bravery and perseverance of the 
besiegers were continually lost, and like the stone of Sisyphus, 
the instant the work seemed completed, it recoiled back to its 
former position, and the endless toil had to be re-commenced. 
No sooner had a lodgement been affected than the appetite for 
plunder prevailed over all the factitious restraints of discipline ; 
disorganisation immediately ensued ; and this, again, was speed- 
ily followed by repulse and defeat. In the meanwhile the sys- 
tem of terror which had been established in the city rendered 
this evil doubly disastrous, and called forth every energy of the 
besieged. A stern band of priests and plebeian leaders ruled 
with such furious energy, that resistance to the enemy was less 
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dangerous than disobedience to their orders. ‘“ Suspicion was 
the warrant of death, and this system once begun ceased not 
until the town was taken in the second siege.” ‘Two persons 
called Tio Jorge and Tio Marin (goodman George and goodman 
Marin) were the real chiefs whose energy saved Zaragoza, in 
the first siege ; but we have not learnt the names of the terrorists 
who figured, though somewhat less conspicuous, in the second : 
in Gerona, on the other hand, no adventitious or criminal auxiliary 
power was called into action or required. Its defence was purely a 
military one, full of glory, and untarnished by a single act repug- 
nant to the ordinary usages of war, and the laws of humanity. 
And what a contrast is presented between the craven Palafox, 
immured ina vault to shelter his worthless carcass from the 
shot and shells of the enemy, and the gallant old veteran, 
Alvarez, who was ever present in the midst of danger and death, 
and whose stately form and venerable grey locks were so often 
observed on the top of the breach, while he was in the act of 
cheering on the garrison to defend it to the last gasp! “ Yet (as 

colonel Napier observes) how mixed are good and evil princi- 
ples, in man; how dependant upon accidental circumstances is 
the developement of his noble or base qualities! Alvarez, so 
magnanimous, so firm, so brave, so patriotic, at Gerona, was the 

same Alvarez, who one year before surrendered the Barcelona 

Monjui (an impregnable fort) on the insolent summons of 
Duhesme! At that time the influence of a base court degraded 

public feeling, and what was weak in his character came to the 

surface ; but in times more congenial to virtuous sentiments, all 

the nobility of the man’s nature broke forth.” [Vol. iii. p. 52.] 

The following observation will serve to place the purely military 

question in a proper light. 


‘ When the siege of Gerona is contrasted with that of Zaragoza, it 
may shake the opinion of those who regard the wild hostility of the 
multitude as superior to the regulated warfare of soldiers. ‘The num- 
ber of enemies that came against the latter, was rather less than those 
who came against the former city. ‘The regular garrison of Zaragoza 
was above thirty thousand ; that of Gerona, about three thousand. 
The armed multitude in the one amounted to at least twenty-five 
thousand ; in the other, they were less than six thousand. Cruelty 
and murder marked every step in the defence of Zaragoza ; the most 
horrible crimes were necessary to prolong the resistance, above forty 
thousand persons perished miserably, and the town was taken within 
three months. In Gerona, there was nothing to blush for ; the fight- 
ing was more successful; the actual loss inflicted upon the enemy 
greater; the suffering within the walls neither wantonly produced nor 
useless ; the period of its resistance doubled that of Zaragoza; and 
every proceeding tended to raise instead of sinking the dignity of 
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human nature. There was less of brutal rnle, more of reason, and 
consequently more real heroism, more success at the moment, and a 
better example to excite the emulation of generous men.’—Vol. iii. p. 
52, 58. 

But there are coincidences as well as contrasts. In Zaragoza, 
fifty thousand armed men were for more than two months be- 
sieged, shut in, destroyed, they and their works, houses and 
bodies mingled in one terrible ruin, by less than thirty-five thou- 
sand adversaries, and yet not one effort was made by their coun- 
trymen to save them. In the midst of eleven millions of people 
said to be animated by an ardent enthusiasm, the capital of 
Aragon was abandoned to its own resources, and while main- 
taining a death-struggle against the common enemy, its agony 
passed unheeded ; no helping hand was extended in its aid, no 
measures were combined to effect its deliverance; it fell a 
glorious ruin in itself, but an eternal disgrace to those mock 
patriots whose praises have been so loudly sounded in our ears, 
and who have now the impudence to claim the exclusive merit 
of a deliverance which was at length wrought out in spite of 
them. Again, the fall of Gerona was a subject of equal re- 
proach, both to the Spanish and English Cabinets. The former, 
as usual, contented itself with vapouring, and promising, what 
it either could not or would not perform ;— 


‘The latter, having agents in Catalonia, and such a man as lord 
Collingwood in the Mediterranean to refer to, were yet so ignorant 
or so careless of what was essential to the success of the war, as to 
let Gerona struggle for six months, when half the troops employed by 
sir John Stuart to alarm Naples, if carried to the coast of Catalonia, 
and landed at Palamos, would have raised the siege. It was not 
necessary that the army should have been equipped for a campaign ; 
a single march would have effected the object. An engineer and a few 
thousand pounds, would have rendered Palamos a formidable post 
and that place being occupied by English troops, and supported by a 
fleet, greater means than the French could have collected in 1809, 
would not have reduced Gerona,’ [Vol. iii. p. 55.] 

Quam parva sapientia regitur mundus ! 

Lord Wellington’s campaign on the Douro reflects infinite 
honour on his military talents. It was happily conceived, 
skilfully combined, and had not both accident and incapacity 
united to mar the execution, would have been productive of 
great results. It may be described as a double surprise, and is 
the more remarkable from the circumstance that, in the second 
instance, the French commander was found little better pre- 
pared than in the first. The secrecy and dispatch with which 
the army was collected on the Vouga, deserve the highest com- 
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mendation, and are only equalled by the combination which 
would have shorn Soult of a third of his infantry and all his 
light cavalry, had not an hour’s delay in the movement, pro- 
duced by some trifling accidents, marred its execution. he 
subsequent march to the Douro was in itself no mean effort, con- 
sidering the adversary to whom Lord Wellington was opposed ; 
and the passage of that river, which some have considered a 


rash though fortunate undertaking was in reality an example of 


consummate acces both in the conception and the execu- 


tion, Soult was evidently quite unprepared for it; and if 


general Murray had attacked vigorously, the ruin of the French 
army would have been inevitable 


‘It was an opportunity (says colonel Napier) that would have 
tempted a blind man to strike.’ 


The enemy were retiring in the greatest confusion: Murray 
was close to their only line of retreat; one vigorous, forward 
movement upon his part, and it would have been completely cut 
off. But this man, whose conduct afterwards at Tarragona, laid 
bare to the world his total imbecility, and utter want of all mili- 
tary talent, showed himself incapable of seizing the prey which the 
skilful combination of his chief had placed within his grasp; he 
suffered column after column of the enemy to pass him, without 
ever firing a cannon-shot, and seemed fearful lest they should 
turn and push him into the river. 


‘General Charles Stewart and major Hervey, however, impatient 
of this inactivity, charged with only two squadrons of dragoons, and 
rode over the enemy's rear-guard, as it was pushing through a narrow 
road to gain an open space beyond. Laborde was unhorsed, Foy 
badly wounded ; and, on the English side, Major Hervey lost an arm ; 
and his gallant horsemen, receiving no support from Murray, were 
obliged to fight their way back with loss..—Vol. ii. p. 290. 


The man’s mind must have been palsied through fear or some 
other cause; for there is scarcely any supposable degree of 
mere incapacity which can account for inaction in such circum- 
stances as these. The opportunity was obtruded upon him, a 
gallant example was set, and the temptation apparently irresist- 
ible ; but nothing could make any impression on the impene- 
trable Murray ; and such is the force of aristocratic and par- 
liamentary influence in this country that the man who thus dis- 
graced himself, and partially defeated that consummate combi- 
nation of the general-in-chief, had subsequently an occasion 
afforded him of dishonouring the British arms, and inflicting a 
severe blow on the cause which he was sent to support. It is 
truly lamentable to think to whose hands the interests of nations 
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and the lives of brave men are sometimes committed. Great 
errors in war are doubly accursed ; they are in their immediate re- 
sults always disastrous, in their more remote consequences some- 
times fatal. No General can command fortune, and accidents 
frequently occur to defeat the most scientific and skilfully calcu- 
lated combinations ; but signal calamities are for the most part 
the result of that incapacity which can neither prepare victory nor 
remedy misfortune. Murray’s inexplicable inactivity at this deci- 
sive moment, exercised a malignant influence on the subsequent 
operations of the campaign, and caused a waste of life which 
might otherwise have been spared. Latterly lord Wellington 
managed to get rid of the incapability; but it was not until 
it had done great mischief both to the army and to the com- 
mon cause. 

The campaign of Talavera offers, in many respects, a remark- 
able contrast to that of the Douro. It was daring but unscien- 
tific, calculated upon data which proved entirely erroneous, 
conducted up to a certain point in ignorance of the true state 
of affairs ; and concluded on the part of the British general, by 
an escape from destruction which, under all the circumstances, 
is little short of being miraculous. Lord Wellington committed 
a great error in receiving battle at Talavera. It was in advance 
of his true strategic point; he was ignorant of the state of 
matters on his left, with not more than twenty thousand men 
upon whom he could depend; he could scarcely hope to gain 
any important advantage over the fifty thousand French in his 
front; a barren victory, or a complete overthrow, was the alter- 
native to which he exposed himself. That he relied upon the 
co-operation of the Spaniards is manifest; but bitter experience 
soon taught him his error, although it was then too late. In 
point of fact, while he was fighting the battle of Talavera, Soult 
at the head of nearly thirty thousand men, had turned his posi- 
tion, and was advancing rapidly to cut off his retreat; he had 
rushed into the very jaws of destruction, without being in the 
least aware of his perilous situation; nor would escape have 
been possible, had not Soult delayed his movement in order to 
ascertain the exact position of his adversary. 

‘ At this moment,’ says colonel Napier, who makes no attempt to 
disguise the full and fearful extent of the truth, ‘ the fate of the Pen- 
insula hung by a thread, which could not bear the weight for twenty- 
four hours ; yet fortune so ordained that no irreparable disaster en- 
sued.’ 

The one general perceived his danger, and the other his ad- 
vantage at the same time; and, happily it was not too late for 
the former to escape the destruction with which he was threat- 
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ened. But, at what a dreadful sacrifice was this accomplished ! 
And how terribly was every evil that encompassed lord Welling- 
ton, aggravated by the inhuman conduct of the Spaniards! We 
recommend the following passage to the attentive perusal of 
our readers :— 


‘ The British army was so weak and had suffered so much, that the 
29th and 30th (July 1809) were passed, by sir Arthur, in establishing 
his hospitals at Talavera ; and in fruitless endeavours to procure pro- 
visions, and the necessary assistance to prevent the wounded men 
from perishing. Neither Cuesta nor the inhabitants of Talavera, 
although possessing ample means, would render the slightest aid; nor 
would they even assist to bury the dead. ‘The corn. secreted in Tala- 
vera was alone sufficient to support the army for a month; but the 
troops were starving, although the inhabitants, who had fled across 
the ‘agus with their portable effects at the beginning of the battle, 
had now returned. It is not surprising that in such circumstances, 
men should endeavour to save their property, especially provisions ; 
yet the apathy with which they beheld the wounded men dying for 
want of aid, or those who were sinking from hunger, did in no wise 
answer Mr. Frere’s description of them ; and men who ‘looked upon 
the war in the light of a crusade, and carried it on with all the enthu- 
siasm of such a cause.’ 

‘This conduct left an indelible impression on the minds of the 
English soldiers. From that period, to the end of the war, their con- 
tempt and dislike of the Spaniards were never effaced; and long 
afterwards, Badajos and St. Sebastian suffered for the churlish beha- 
viour of the people of Talavera. ‘The principal motive of action with 
the Spaniards was always personal rancour: hence, those troops who 
had behaved so ill in action, and the inhabitants who withheld alike 
sympathy, and their aid from the English soldiers to whose bravery 
they owed the existence of their town, were busily engaged after the 
battle, in beating out the brains of the wounded French as they lay 
on the field ; and they were only checked by the English soldiers who, 
in some instances, fired upon the perpetrators of this horrible iniquity. 

‘ Cuesta also gave proofs of his ferocious character ; he, who had 
shown himself alike devoid of talent and real patriotism, whose indo- 
lence and ignorance of his profession had banished all order of disci- 
pline from his army, and whose stupid pride had all but caused its 
destruction, now assumed the Roman general, and proceeded to deci- 
mate the regiments that had fled in the panic on the 27th. Above 
fifty men he slew in this manner ; and if his cruelty, so contrary to 
reason and the morals of. the age, had not been mitigated by the 
earnest intercession of sir Arthur Wellesley, more men would have 
been destroyed in cold blood, by this savage old man, than had fallen 
in the battle.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 410, 412. 

No ties, however sacred in the estimation of other men, could 
bind this hoary miscreant, When the British general moved 
from Talavera, in the view of uniting with Bassecceur’s division 
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near Otopesa, and driving back Soult (a project which was 
soon found to be impracticable) he obtained Cuesta’s “ promisé 
that he would collect cars for the purpose of transporting as 
many of the English wounded, as were in a condition to be 
moved, from Talavera, to some more suitable place ;” it being 
foreseen that Victor's movement, if persisted in, would dislodge 
the Spaniard from his position. But this promise, like all the 
others he made, was shamefully violated, and the British hos- 
pitals in Talavera were abandoned; the inhuman fellow 
quitting his position (though not pressed by the enemy) before 
they could be evacuated, and refusing to cover the evacuation. 

We had a great deal more to say on a variety of subjects dis- 
cussed in these volumes; and, m particular, we intended to 
make some observations on the military system of Jord Welling- 
ton, as contrasted with those of the different French generals 
to whom he was opposed, as well as on the policy pursued by 
our government in the conduct of the war, together with some 
criticisms on the battles of Busaco and Fuentes de Honor; but 
we have already far transgressed our limits, and must now bring 
this article to a close. In justice to colonel Napier, however, 
and in order to gratify our readers, we shall conclude by quoting 
his magnificent and unequalled description of the battle of 
Albuera. The passage is somewhat long; but we have as yet 
given no specimen of colonel Napier’s narrative powers, and we 
feel an honest pleasure in exhibiting one which, if it be the 
most striking contained in his admirable work, is certainly not 
approached by any thing that we have ever met with elséwhere. 
lt is indeed “alone in its glory ;” and, we firmly believe, as 
unchallengeable in its truth, as it is unrivalled in its deep and 
thrilling eloquence. 

‘ During the night (15th May, 1811), Blake and Cole arrived with 
about sixteen thousand men ; but so defective was the eccupation of 
the ground, that Soult had no change to make in his plans from this 
circumstance : und, a little before nine o’clock in the morning, Godi- 
not’s division issued from the woods in one heavy column of attack, 
preceded by ten guns. He was flanked by the light cavalry, and fol- 
lowed by Werlé’s division of reserve ; and, making straight towards 
the bridge, commenced a sharp cannonade, attempting to force the 
passage; at the same time Briché, with two regiments of hussars, 
drew further down the river to observe colonel Otway’s horse. 

* The allies’ guns, on the rising ground above the village, answered 
the fire of the French, and ploughed through their columns, which 
were crowding without judgment towards the bridge, although the 
stream was passable above and below. But Beresford, observing that 
Werle’s division did not follow closely, was soon convinced that the 
principal effort would be made on the right; and, therefore, sent 
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Blake orders to form a part of the first, and all the second line of thé 
Spanish artiiy dn the broad part of the hills, at right angles to their 
actual front. Then drawing the Portuguese infantry of the left wing 
towards the centre, he sent one brigade to support Alten, and directed 
general Hamilton to hold the remainder in columns of battalions 
nearly, to move to any part of the field. The thirteenth dragoons 
Were posted near the edge of the rivet above the bridge ; and, mean- 
while, the second division marched to support Blake. ‘The horse 
artillery, the heavy dragoons, and the fourth division, also took ground 
to the right, and were posted; the cavalry and guns on a small plain 
behind the Aroyo, and the fourfth division in an oblique line about 
half musket shot beliind them. Tis dore, Beresford galloped to 
Blake, for that getieral had refused to change his front, and with 
great heat, told colonel Hardinge, the bearer of the order, that the 
real attack was at the village and bridge. Beresford had serit again 
to entreat that he would obey, but this message was as fruitless as 
the former ; and, wheh the miatshal arrived, nothing had been done. 
The ehemy’s columns were, however, now beginning to appear on the 
right, and Blake, yielditg to this evidence, proceeded to make the 
evolutions, yet with such ome slowness, that Beresford, impatient 
of his folly, took the direction in person. 

‘ Great was the confusion and delay thus occdsivned, and ere the 
troops could be _ in order, the French were amongst them. For 
scarcely had Godihdt engaged Alten’s brigade, when Werlé leaving 
only a battalion of grenadiers and some squadrons, to watch the thir- 
teetith dragoons and to connect the attacks, countermarched with the 
remainder of his division and rapidly gained the rear of the fifth 
corps as it was mounting the hills on the right of tne allies. At the 
same tithe, the mags of light cavalry suddenly quitted Godinot’s 
column, and crossing the river Albuera above the bridge, ascended the 
left bank at a gallop, and sweeping round the rear of the fifth corps, 
joined Latour Mabbours, who was already in face of Lumley’s squa- 
drons. Thus half-an-hour had sufficed to render Beresford’s position 
nearly desperate. ‘Two-thirds of the French were in a compact order 
of battle, on a line perpendicular to his right ; and his army, disor- 
dered and composed of different nations, Was still in the difficult act 
of changing its front. It was itt vain that he endeavoured to form 
the Spanish line sufficiently iti advance to give room for the second 
division to support it; the French guns opened, their infantry threw 
out a heavy musketry, and their cavalry, out-flanking the front and 
charging hert and there, put the Spaniards in disorder at all points ; in 
a short tiie the latter gave way, and Soult, thinking the whole army 
was yielding, pushed forward his columns, while his reserves also 
mounted the hill, and general Ruty placed all the batteries in position. 

‘ At this critical moment general William Stuart arrived at the foot 
of the height with colonel Colborne’s brigade, which formed the head 
of the sécond division: The colonel, seeing the confusion above, 
desired to forth {i order of battle previons to mounting the ascent ; 
but Stewart, whise boiling courage overlaid his judguient, led up 
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without any delay in column of companies, and attempted to open 
out his line in succession, as the battalions arrived at the summit. 
Being under a destructive fire, the foremost charged to gain room, 
but a heavy rain prevented any object from being distinctly seen, and 
four regiments of hussars and lancers, which had passed the right flank 
in the obscurity, came galloping in upon the rear of the line at the 
instant of its developement, and slew or took two-thirds of the 
brigade. One battalion only (the thirty-first) being still in column, 
escaped the storm, and maintained its ground, while the French horse- 
men, riding violently over every thing else, penetrated to all parts. 
In the tumult a lancer fell upon Beresford, but the marshal, a man of 
great strength, putting his spear aside, cast him from his saddle, and 
a shift of the wind blowing aside the mist of smoke, the mischief was 
perceived from the plains by general Lumley, who sent four squadrons 
out upon the lancers, and cut many of them off. 

‘ During this unhappy effort of the second division, so great was the 
confusion, that the Spanish line continued to fire without cessation, 
although the British were before them ; whereupon Beresford, finding 
his exhortations to advance fruitless, seized an ensign, and bore him 
and his colours, by main force to the front, yet the troops would not 
follow, and the man went back again on being released. In this 
crisis the weather, which had ruined Colborne’s brigade, also pre- 
vented Soult from seeing the whole extent of the field of battle, and 
he still kept his heavy columns together. His cavalry, indeed, began 
to hem in that of the allies, but the fire of the horse-artillery enabled 
Lumley, covered as he was by the bed of the Aroyo, and supported by 
the fourth division, to check them on the plain, while Colborne still 
maintained the heights with the thirty-first regiment of the British 
artillery, under major Dickson, was likewise coming fast into action, 
and William Stewart, who had escaped the charge of the lancers, was 
again mounting the hill with general Houghton’ s brigade, which he 
brought on with the same vehemence, but, instructed by his previous 
misfortune, in a just order of battle. The weather now cleared, and 
a dreadful fire poured into the thickest of the French columns, con- 
vinced Soult that the day was yet to be won. 

Houghton’s regiments soon got footing on the summit, Dickson 
placed the artillery in line, the remaining brig ade of the second divi- 
sion came up on the left, and two Spanish corps at last moved for- 
ward. The enemy’s infantry then recoiled, yet soon recovering, re- 
newed the fight with greater violence than before; the cannon on 
both sides discharged showers of grape at half range, and the peals 
of musketry were incessant, and often within pistol shot ; but the 
close formation of the French embarrassed their battle, and the British 
line would not yield them one inch of ground, nor a moment of time 
to open their ranks. Their fighting was, however, fierce and danger- 
ous. Stewart was twice hurt, colonel Duckworth of the forty-eighth 
was slain, and the gallant Houghton, who had received many wounds 
without shrinking, fell and died in the act of cheering his men. Still 
the struggle continued with unabated fury. Colonel Inglis, twenty- 
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two other officers, and more than four hundred men out of five hun- 
dred and seventy that had mounted the hill, fell in the fifty-seventh 
alone, and the other regiments were scarcely better off; not one-third 
were standing in any ; ammunition failed, and, as the English fire 
slackened, the enemy established a column in advance upon the right 
flank ; the play of Dickson’s artillery checked them a moment, but 
again the Polish lancers charging, captured six guns, In this 
desperate crisis, Beresford, who had already withdrawn the thirteenth 
dragoons from the banks of the river, and brought Hamilton's Portu- 
guese brigade into a situation to cover a retrograde movement, 
wavered ! destruction stared him in the face, his personal resources 
were exhausted, and the unhappy thought of a retreat rose in his 
agitated mind. Yet no order to that effect was given, and it was 
urged by some about him, that the day might still be redeemed with 
the fourth division. While he hesitated, colonel Hardinge boldly 
ordered general Cole to advance, and then riding to colonel Aber- 
crombie, who commanded the remaining brigade of the second divi- 
sion, directed him also to push forward into the fight. The die being 
thus east, Beresford acquiesced, and this terrible battle was continued. 

‘The fourth division had only two brigades in the field; the one 
Portuguese under general Harvey, the other commanded by sir W. 
Myers, and composed of the seventh and twenty-third British regi- 
ments, was called the fuzileer brigade. General Cole directed the 
Portuguese to move between Lumley’s dragoons and the hill, where 
they were immediately charged by some of the French horsemen, but 
beat them off with great loss; meanwhile he led the fuzileers in 
person up the height. 

‘ At this time six guns were in the enemy’s possession, the whole of 
Werlé’s reserves coming forward to reinforce the front column of the 
French, and the remnant of Houghton’s brigade could no longer 
maintain its ground ; the field was heaped with carcasses, the lancers 
were riding furiously about the captured artillery on the upper part of 
the hill, and on the lower slopes a Spanish and an English regiment in 
mutual error were exchanging volleys : behind all, general Hamilton’s 
Portuguese, in withdrawing from the heights above the bridge, 
appeared to be in retreat. The conduct of a few brave men soon 
changed this state of affairs. Colonel Robert Arbuthnot, pushing 
between the double fire of the mistaken troops, arrested that mischief, 
while Cole, with the fuzileers, flanked by a battalion of the Lusitanian 
legion under colonel Hawkshawe, mounted the hill, dispersed the 
lancers, recovered the captured guns, and appeared on the right of 
Houghton’s brigade, exactly as Abercrombie passed it on the left. 

‘Such a gallant line issuing from the midst of the smoke tand 
rapidly separating itself from the confused and broken multitude, 
startled the enemy’s heavy masses, which were increasing and pressing 
forward as to an assured victory: they wavered, hesitated, and then 
vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their 
front, while a fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery 
whistled through the British ranks, Myers was killed ; Cole and the 
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thrée colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawskawe, fell wounded, and the 
fuzileers battalions, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and staggered 
like sinking ships. Suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed on 
their terrible enemies, and then was seen with what a strength and 
majesty the British soldier fights. In vain did Soult, by voice and 
gesture, animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the hardiest veterans, 
extricating themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives 
to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair field; in vain did 
the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes, while the horsemen, hovering on the flank, threatened 
to charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing 
infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthu- 
siasm, weakened the stability of their order; their flashing eyes were 
bent on the dark columns in front; their measured tread shook the 
ground ; their dreadful vollies swept away the head of every forma- 
tion; théir deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant Cries that 
broke from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and 
with a horrid carnage, it was driven by the incessant vigour of the 
attack, to the farthest edge of the hill. In vain did the French 
reserves, joining with the struggling multitude, endeavour to sustain 
the fight ; their efforts only increased the irremediable confusion, and 
the mighty mass giving way like a loosened cliff, went headlong down 
the ascent. The rain flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, 
and fifteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand 
unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill !”— 
Vol. iii. p. 534—541. 

We have now done, although our limits oblige us to leave 
much, very much still undone. But even from the imperfect 
view which we have given of the contents of these volumes, 
the reader must, we think, be convinced, that they are tlie work 
of no ordinary tian, whether considered as a soldier or an 
historian; ad that the opinion of their merits, which we 
expressed at the outset, has been fully borne out by the various 
extracts which we have had occasion to make from them. 


Arr. VI.—Twenty-four Letters from Labourers in America to their 
Friends in England. E. Rainsford. 1829. 


ITH a view to the diffusion of information respecting the 

condition of the new settlers in the United States; Mr. B. 
Smith sent out two persons in opposite directions, in the East of 
Stissex (wheiicé emigrations to North America are frequent) 
with instructions to call at all the cottages where letters had 
been lately received from America, and the first twenty-four 
that were so collected, have been published without any other 
alteration, than such improvement in the spelling as was neces- 
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sary to the clearing up of the sense. The unadorned view so 
obtained of the feelings, habits, and lot of the emigrants is al- 
ways curious, and often diverting. It is a peep at labouring 
life more interesting to us, than all the telescopic exhibitions of 
the Beau Monde. A working man of England removed to the 
United States experiences a new being, and it is both instrictive 
and amusing, to mark how the change operates upon his mind. 
The first sentiment, we observe, is generally one of rejoicing at de- 
liverance from fiscal vexations, and this is succeeded by a sense 
of the dignity of industry. The collection commences with thé 
letters of John Watson to his father—he represents the high 
value of labour in the State of New York, and says, 


‘I am acquainted with many here who came to this country, poor 
atid petinyless, and who now possess fie freeholds of from one hundred 
to three hundred acres, fine houses, barns and orchards, thriving flocks 
of cattle, sheep, &e. What others have done, why may I not accom- 
plish? This is in truth the land of hope; labour is a pleasurable 
exertion, because all its profits go to enrich yourself, and not another.’ 


In another letter he observes— 


‘We would recommend all our acquaintance who are tired of pay- 
ing tithes and taxes, to coine here, where tithes are unknown, and taxes 
hardly worth mentioning, compared to what they are with you.’ 


John then recites his possessions, all acequired within three 
years, during which time he had progressed as we shall describe 
in his own words— 


* You will recollect that I started with my wife and our children in 
the brig Wellington for St. John’s New Brunswick, where we arrived 
June 15th, 1819, after losing one of our mates by lightning, and one 
seaman ; there we remained till March 15th, 1820. Now in Bruns- 
wick, the winter too severe to profit much by farming, I determined to 
leave it, at all hazards ; I therefore with my wife got a hand-sleigh, 
in which I placed the children, and drew them on the ice up the St. 
John’s river about three hundred and sixty miles, Mary and myself 
walking drawing the children after us. You must also recollect that 
one hundred miles of this was not settled, being all wood. We arrived 
at the head of St. John’s river. We travelled of in the same man- 
ner across snow and ice to the great river St. Lawrence, about one 
hundred and eighty miles below Quebec; there we found the 
country along the bank thickly settled. I then built myself a light 
wagyon, and had all our family provisioned during the time of making 
the wagyon for “I thank you; ” the good people whp were French 
Canadians wishing us very much to stay with them. In this waggon 
our children were drawn by myself for upwards of four hundred miles 
to Kingston, at the mouth of the lake Ontario. _ There (as every other 
place, re met with uncommon kindness ; a gentleman quite a stranger 
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not only sent us by steam-boat free of all expence to Fort George, but 
put six or seven dollars in our pockets besides. From Fort George 
we crossed into the United States, and passed the summer at Geneva, 
Ontario County, New York State. Hearing a more favourable ac- 
count of the State of Indiana, I once more started on a ramble, and 


travelling across the State of New York, I came to O’Lean Point on 
the Allegany river, which river, a very rapid one, 1 came down ina 
flat boat to Pittsburgh ; here I staid two days, and passing on, after 
being detained by head winds, and the water being very low, landed 
at Aurora, situated at the mouth of Hogan Creek. Here I found my- 
self a stranger, without friends, accquaintance, utensils of any kind, 
or money, having spent our last dollar, a day or two before ; added to 
which myself and all our family were caught by illness for six or eight 
weeks, without the power of doing any thing. But no sooner was our 
situation known, than we had plenty of provisions brought to us, and 
as our strength recovered I obtained work at digging, &c. My wife 
took in sewing, and by degrees we have worked it to that I have two 
cows, two calves, nine pigs, and one calf expected in August.’—pp. 10 
—ll1. 


Within a year the stock had increased, we find, to one yoke of 
oxen, one cow, nine hogs, and he adds “ the intention”’ of ano- 
thercow. After the inventory of goods, we are pleased with this 
homely touch of natural affection, not the less kindly, because it 
is rudely expressed,—*‘ John (the writer’s child) often talks of 
his grandmother, and says we could keep her without working.” 
To complete the idea of their condition of affluence, the writer 
adds,—** While this letter is writing, my wife is eating preserved 
peaches and bread, and washing them down with good whiskey 
and water.” John then gives a catalogue raisonée of his chil- 
dren ; one of them, he observes by the way, is generally in mis- 
chief, like all other children, and he ends by declaring his value 
for letters from home, together with a notion that the sheet 
might be made to hold more for the postage. In a postcript, he 
conveys this agreeable reflection— 

‘Those animals, called in your country Excisemen, are not known 
in this country, so that we boil soap, make candles, gather hops, and 
many other things without fear, which you must not do.’ 

In a following letter, he communicates the tempting news, 
that “a man can get eighteen pounds of pork or beef for a day's 
work, or three pecks of wheat, and every other kind of provision 
accordingly.” John seems the best of this emigrant party, but 
they all write as kindly disposed and religious people. 

Stephen and Mary Watson’s letters which come next, offer a 
truly British inducement to emigration. In their joint hands 
they emphatically say to their parents, “If you was here I 
could get you a quart of gin for ashilling.” Mary Jane Watson, 
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daughter of the aforesaid, treats of delights more proper to her 
person. Having explained to her grandparents at Battle that 
she writes to them partly because they desire it, and partly from 
her paternal solicitude for them, she sets forth her state as 
follows : 


‘ [ have been very fortunate ; I have got good clothes, and I can 
dress as well as any lady in Sedlescomb. I can enjoy asilk and white 
frock, and crape frock and crape veil and Morocco shoes, without a 
parish grumbling about it. If you are not dressed well here, you are 
not respected. ‘The girls here that go out to doing house-work, dress 
as well as any lady in Sedlescomb. I don’t think of going to Meeting 
with leather shoes on: we wear Morocco and Prunella.’—p. 21—2. 


John and Hester Parks forcibly remark, that “there is no 
such thing as a poor industrious man in New York.” Thesame 
couple, whom a fact has made thus eloquent, subscribe them- 
selves their parent’s ‘ undutiful son and daughter.” James and 
Harriet, of the same name, hold forth thus— 


‘ Tell Miriam there’s no sending children to bed without a supper, 
or husbands to work without dinners in their bags, in this country. 
See if you can’t make Americanites of the Wimbletot’s Company. 
Thank God I am not old ***, nor yet ***’s slave: it is an erroneous 
notion of you English, that if a man cannot through any misfortune 
maintain his family, that they may starve ;—it’s an abominable lie. 
We have poor-laws and poor-taxes: the tax in this town (for this 
country is divided into townships instead of parishes), amounts to 
about thirty or forty dollars per year for the whole town ; and there's 
more people than in Ewhurst. We have no gypsies, swing-kettles, 
pikies, tramps, beggars, &c.; they are not allowed to be about.’— 
p- 30. 


They add that a certain Joseph is quite well, and append this 
news of virtu, “he has sold his nailed half-boots to be put in 
the Museum in Albany.” They speak of the country as delight- 
ful, and say in praise of its effects, “ It agrees with Harriet, for 
she is as fat as a pig.” 

The following agreeable statement is from another corre- 
spondent, but all concur in representing the charity and hos- 
pitality of the Americans as most generous. 


© But I should have said we arrived on the 2nd of November: we 
hired a room, and my husband bought a saw, and went sawing wood 
and doing any thing, and we thought we should get through the 
winter pretty well; but when we had been here about three weeks, 
husband was taken ill; we were not aware that it was any thing but 
a cold ; it proved to be the typhus fever, and it is now six weeks since 
he was taken, but he is now mending very fast. We have had no 
parish to apply to for relief; but you would be astonished at the friends 
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we have found, or rather, that have found us : for people that were 
quite strangers have called to know if a sick Englishman lived here ; 
and one kind gentleman sent for a doctor; and another good old 
methodist gave me leave to go to the grocers for anything in his 
name, and others were equally kind ; in short I should never thought 
to find such friends among strangers ; they seem to feel a great plea- 
sure in doing us goad,’—pp, 34—35, 

John and Harriet Veness complain that death separated them 
from their children on * the billious ocean,” which is about the 
best epithet (if bilious be intended) we ever saw affixed to that 
stomach-disturbing element, Like all the others they describe 
their condition as extremely comfortable. J. and B. Thorpe 
concur in the general representation of the kindness of the 
Americans to the new settlers. 

‘ And now I must tell vou a littie what friends we met with when 
landed in to Hudson: such friends as we never found in England ; 
but it was chiefly from that people that love and fear God, We hai 
so much meat brought us, that we could not eat while it was good ; a 
whole quarter of a calf at once; so we had two or three quarters in a 
little time, and seven stone of beef. One old gentleman come and 
brought us a waggon load of wood, and two chucks of bacon; some 
sent flour, some bread, some cheese, some soap, some candles, some 
chairs, some bedsteads. One class-leader sent us three shillings worth 
of tin ware, and many other things ; so we can truly say, godliness is 
profitable unto all things. We are in a land of plenty, and above all, 
where we can hear the sound of the gospel. ‘The gentleman that we 
work for, has preaching in his own parlours, till he can build a chapel ; 
it is begun not a quarter of a mile from where we live:—and may 
poor sinners be brought to Christ ; for here is many that are drinking 
in of sin, like the ox the water.’—p. 43. 

This devout couple add this interesting information: “ Tell 
father I wish I could send him nine or ten pounds of tobacco, 
for it is one shilling a pound ; J chaws rarely.” 

The simplicity of the letters is amusing, but there is at least 
as much reason in them for the smile of satisfaction as for the 
smile of mirth. With an abundant and increasing population, 
it is well to be able to point out to depressed industry, its re- 
source in North America; and it is cheering to have to show, 
from the evidence of those who have made the experiment, how 
much of encouragement belongs to it, where there is the dispo- 
sition to make the best of circumstances. From the mode in 
which these letters were collected, the design of overrating 
advantages cannot be suspected. There may be exaggerations 
in them, but they are only the exaggerations which denote the 
reality of the contents while they overstate its sources. 
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Arr. VIT.—Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, or the Central and 
Western Rajpoot States of India. By Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Tad, late Political Agent to the Western Rajpaot States, Vol. I.— 
London ; Smith, Elder, and Co, 1829. pp. 806, 


« RAJASTHAN* is the collective and classical denomination 
of that portion of India which is ‘ the abode of (Rajpoot) 
princes ;” that is to say, of such as, with their people, rejoice in 
distinguishing themselves by the title of Rajpoots, What 
may have been its nominal extent before the earliest Moham- 
medan conquests, it does not seem possible ta define. But pre- 
viously to the erection of the minor Mohammedan monarchies 
in Malwa and Guzzerat which are known to have been cut out 
of it at later periods, the term would have been appropriated 
to a space between the Indus and the Jumna, extending nearly 
from 22° to 30° North latitude, and 69° to 78° East longitude, 
including an area of 350,000 square miles. ; 
Distinguished from the inhabitants of the rest of the Penin- 
sula by their traditions, and by numerous differences in man- 
ners and opinions, though in other points agreeing with the mass, 
these tribes present an object of curiosity to the historian; and 
much interest is attached to any information touching the prob- 
able manner in which the original Rajpoots came into India, 
and the date of their migration. And here the two principal 
facts supported by the results of inquiry appear to be, First, 
that they were of Scythian origin, and cousins to the swarm 
which struck off north-westerly, and lighted, under Odin pos- 
sibly, in Scandinavia ; and Secondly, that their migration took 
place at a period earlier than the events in India to which allu- 
sion is found in Greek or Roman history, and consequently the 
Rajpoots are the successors, and, with little alteration, the repre- 
sentatives, of the races which occupied the country beyond the 
Indus in the days of Alexander and of Cyrus. 


‘ The religion of the martial Rajpoot, and the rites of Har, the 
god of battle, are little analogous to those of the meek Hindus, the 
followers of the pastoral divinity, the worshippers of kine, and feeders 
on fruits, herbs, and water. The Rajpoot delights in blood: his 
offerings to the god of battle are sanguinary, blood and wine: the 
cup of libation is the human skull. He loves them hecause they are 
emblematic of the deity he worships ; and he is taught to believe that 
Har loves them, who in war is represented with the skull to drink the 
foeman's blood, and in peace is the patronof wine and women. With 
Parbutti on his knee, his eyes rolling from the juice of the p’fool and 
opium, such is this Bacchanalian divinity of war. Is this Hinduism, 





* « From raj ‘ regal,’ and ¢’han ‘ dwelling.’ 
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acquired on the burning plains of India? Is it not rather a perfect 
picture of the manners of the Scandinavian heroes ?’ 

‘The Rajpoot slays buffaloes, hunts and eats the boar and deer, 
and shoots ducks and wild fowl; he worships his horse, his sword, 
and the sun, and attends more to the martial song of the bard than 
to the litany of the Bramin. In the martial mythology and warlike 
poetry of the Scandinavians a wide field exists for assimilation, and 
a comparison of the poetical remains of the Asi of the east and west 
would alone suffice to suggest a common origin.’ 

‘In the sacred Bardai of the Rajpoot we have the bard of our Saxon 
ancestry.—The Valkyrie, or fatal sisters of the Suevi or Siebi, would 
be the twin sisters of the Apsaras, who summon the Rajpoot warrior 
from the field of battle, and bear him to “‘ the mansion of the sun,” 
equally the object of attainment with the children of Odin in Scandi- 
navia, and of Boodha and Soorya in the plains of Scythia and on the 
Ganges, like the Elysium of the Heliade of Greece.’ 

‘The war-chariot is peculiar to the Indu-Scythic nations, from 
Désarat’ha* and the heroes of the Mahabharat, to the conquest of 
Hindust’han by the Mahomedans, when it was laid aside. On the 
plains of Coorukhéta, Crishna became charioteer to his friend 
Arjoon ; and the Getic hordes of the Jaxartes, when they aided Xerxes 
in Greece, and Darius on the plains of Arebla, had their chief strength 
in the war-chariot.’ 

‘ The war-chariot continued to be used later in the south-west of 
India than elsewhere, and the Catti, Comani, Comari, of Saurashtra 
have to recent times retained their Scythic habits, as their monu- 
mental stones testify, expressing their being slain from their cars.’— 


p. 68-69. 


The Germans, says Tacitus, deemed the advice of a woman 
in periods of exigence oracular. So does the Rajpoot, as 
the bard Chund often exemplifies. ‘To a German mind, says 
Tacitus, the idea of a woman led into captivity is insupportable ; 
and the Rajpoots when besieged and without hope of relief, 
destroy their women, and then, after dressing themselves in 
yellow, refuse quarter and rush upon destruction. In passion 
for play, the Rajpoots will stand the comparison with either 
Scythian or German. Divination by lots, auguries, and omens 
by flights of birds, as practised by the Getic nations described 
by Herodotus, and amongst the Germans by Tacitus, will be 
found among the Rajpoots. 


* Love of liquor, and indulgence in it to excess, were deep-rooted 
in the Scandinavian Asi and German tribes, and in which they shewed 
their Getic origin ; nor is the Rajpoot behind his brethren either of 
Scythia or Europe. It is the free use of this and similar indulgences, 
prohibited by ordinances which govern the ordinary Hindu, that first 


* «This title of the father of Rama denotes a ‘ charioteer.’ 
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induced me to believe that these warlike races were little indebted to 
India.’ 

‘ The Rajpoot welcomes his guest with the munwar peala, or ‘ cup 
of request,’ in which they drown ancient enmities. The heroes of 
Odin never relished a cup of mead more than the Rajpoot his madhva ; 
and the bards of Scandinavia and Rajwarra are alike eloquent in the 
praise of the bowl, on which the Bardai exhausts every metaphor, and 
calls it ambrosial, immortal. ‘‘ The bard, as he sipped the ambrosia, 
in which sparkled the ruby seed of the pomegranate, rehearsed the 
glory of the race of the fearless. May the king live for ever, alike 
bounteous in gifts to the bard and the foe !” ’—p. 71. 


The analogies between the habits of the Rajpoot and those 
generated by the feudal system in Europe, are of continual 
occurrence. The poorest Rajpoot retains all the pride of 
ancestry ; he scorns to hold the plough, or to use his lance but 
on horseback. In war the Rajpoots employ heraldic bearings 
on their banners; and every royal house has its palladium, 
which is frequently borne to battle at the saddle-bow of the 
prince. Their ancestors, who opposed Alexander, did the same, 
and carried the image of Hercules (Baldeva) at the head of 
their army. 

‘No finer picture of feudal manners exists than the history of 
Pirt’hwiraj4, contained in Chund’s poem. It is surprising that this 
epic should have been allowed so long to sleep neglected : a thorough 
knowledge of it, and of others of the same character, would open 
many sources of new knowledge, and enable us to trace many curious 
and interesting coincidences. Domestic habits and national manners 
are painted to the life, and no man can weil understand the Rajpoot 
of yore, who does not read these. Those were the days of chivalry 
and romance, when the assembled princes contended for the hand of 
the fair, who chose her own lord, and threw to the object of her 
choice, in full court, the bur-mala, or garland of marriage. Those 
were the days which the Rajpoot yet loves to talk of, when the glance 
of an eye weighed with a sceptre: when three things alone occupied 
him ; his horse, his lance, and his mistress : for she is but the third 
in his estimation, after all: to the two first he owed her.—p. 139. 


Besides the burning of widows, which is common to other 
parts of the Peninsula, and the custom of destroying the women 
at the conclusion of the unsuccessful defence of a town, the 
numbers of the Rajpoot females are thinned in their earliest 
moments by infanticide. The origin of this last practice is 
traced to the difficulty of disposing of daughters in marriage 
which arises from the distinctions of clan, and the expenditure 
which custom has made necessary on the marriage of a daughter. 
‘ Until vanity suffer itself to be controuled, -and the aristocratic 
Rajpoot submit to republican simplicity,’ says the author, ‘ the 
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evils arising from nuptial profusion will not cease.’ [p.367.] 
If expiring Toryism should think it has a glimpse of the surviv- 
ing beauty of feudal institutions in Rajast’han, let it by no 
means forget to add infanticide to the list. 

The volume includes a History of the Rajpoot Tribes, and 
Annals of Méwar, besides a Personal Narrative of the Author’s 
Journey to Marwar; the whole affording evidence of the extent 
to which the agents of Indian policy conduct their researches, 
and of the liberal spirit which, whatever exceptions may have 
presented themselves in past history, forms one principal source 
of the extension and permanence of the British power in the 
East. 





Arr. VIII.—Atherton ; a Novel, by the Author of “‘ Rank and Talent.” 
3 Vols. Simpkin and Marshall. London. 1831. 


¢, and the consequent determina- 

tion of talent to novel-writing cannot be more strongly marked 
than in the instance of the novels of “ Rank and Talent,” “ Truckle- 
borough Hall,” and nowis tobe added to the list, “ Atherton.” Had 
the author lived in the times of James I, he would doubtless have 
laboured for fifteen or twenty years of his life at some bulky 
body of divinity, or treatise on civil and ecclesiastical polity. 
In Pope’s time he would have translated Apollonius Rhodius, and 
imitated Juvenal; at the epoch of his novel, he would have an- 
swered Junius in the Daily Advertiser ; a few years ago he must 
have had a narrow escape from being a Unitarian parson or 
imitating Crabbe or Byron ; as it is, he is a confirmed novelist, 
and a very clever one too, if to be a novelist and an able one, 
is to write a book full of sensible remarks on society, well- 
drawn characters, and pleasant dialogues. The two former 
works of this author were distinguished by a great deal of 
shrewdness, of knowledge of the world, and more especially of 
the relations between the conventional great, and the classes of 
people brought in contact with them in the country. In the 
novel of “ Truckleborough Hall,” the author gave us an admirable 
picture of virtual representation, or the art of borough-manag- 
ing, after a system now happily on the point of being exploded. 
In the present publication of “ Atherton,” he has gone into a 
period which is scarcely history, and yet is beyond the memory 
of the living; the confines of the present and the past, the 
times of Wilkes and Liberty. The period chosen by the author 
for the commencement of his story, is the boisterous one of the 
trial and committal to prison of that arch demagogue Wilkes, 
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who like so many other pseudo-patriots converted the susceptibi- 
lity of the mob to his own honour and glory. Atherton is a found- 
ling, bound apprentice to a Stationer; and like all apprentices 
of his time was a Wilkes and Liberty boy. The novel is a 
history of this youth’s adventures. He is a genius, and conse- 
quently unfit for trade, but in his endeavour to change his posi- 
tion, he gets crimped and sent to the East Indies as a private 
soldier. His bravery secures him his discharge, and on his 
return he sets about some researches after his parentage. He 
is watched during the whole of his proceedings, and betrayed 
by a pretended friend, who is ultimately hanged for his pains. 
The author, who does not much indulge in the common- 
place clap-traps of the romancer, cannot resist the satisfac- 
tion of crowning his hero at the end of the book with a title, a 
fortune, and a wealthy bride. The gentleman who finishes his 
career on the gallows is, however, the real hero of the book, and 
a bloodier or more accomplished villain never was invented. 
Dr. Johnson, even, gives him up. The Rambler is made to visit 
him at York, previous to his execution, and attempts to engage 
the culprit in a war of words, but in vain. Major Martin the 
murderer defies the eloquence of the moralist, and goes to the 
drop proud of his victory. The conversations in which the 
Doctor is made to bear a part, are tolerably well supported, the 
style of the Oracle is not only imitated, the author has resources 
enough to maintain a train of thought, which Dr. Johnson would 
not have been ashamed of, and might have been flattered by 
in some of the intervals between his fits of black dyspepsia. 

The design of pourtraying the state of society during the mid- 
dle of the last century, is not so unsuccessful as it is imperfect ; 
the sketches are too slight, and the subject was not to be hit off 
in a passing scene or two. The drawing of character is not easy 
in any of its departments. The internal signs of disposition are 
modified by position, and the dealings and habits of middling 
life are not to be felicitously painted, except after close exami- 
nation. The tradesman has his beau-ideal as well as the philo- 
sopher and the gentleman; his principles are well defined, and 
his observance of them guarded with a strictness of punctilio, 
which superficial observers may perhaps suppose confined to 
higher and more imposing classes of society. One of the best pic- 
tures in this sort occurred in a former novel of this author; and 
in Atherton we have a very clever sketch of a tradesman of former 
times ; he is a Stationer, not a Lintot or a Curl, but a vender of 
Bibles and Almanacks of a somewhat later period. His name is 
Bryant, and his character ts happily sketched ; but in preference 
to transferring his portrait to our pages, we will give our anthor’s 
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description of one of his friends. A certain parson Plush, a 
functionary of the church, not of the respectable order ; happily 
the present system of ordination and the stricter regulations of 
the bishops have made such characters rare ; nevertheless some 
of our readers may be able to bear us out in saying that the race 
of parson Plushes is not utterly extinct. 


‘ Mr. Bryant was considered by the frequenters of the Pewter Platter, 
as a man of substance, and being some years older than most of the visi- 
tors at that house, and having been accustomed to the house for more 
years than any other of the party, the arm-chair, at what was called 
the upper side of the fire-place, was invariably reserved for him, and the 
other arm-chair was most frequently occupied by the Rev. Simon Plush. 
This reverend gentleman was aspecimen of a class of clergy now 
happily extinct, and never it is to be hoped for the honour of the 
church likely to be revived. He was a tall, muscular, awkward man, 
about fifty years of age, habited in a rusty grey coat, with waistcoat 
and breeches of greasy black, wearing a grizzled wig, that had 
shrunk from his forehead, which in its broad expanse of shining white- 
ness, formed a contrast with a fiery hooped nose, with aldermanic 
decorations. His gait was shuffling and awkward, and all his carriage 
was that of a man who was a sloven in every thing ; he was slovenly 
in his dress, slovenly in his behaviour, slovenly in mind. He had been 
a servitor at Oxford, where it can hardly be said, that he had received 
his education, for though an education had been offered to him 
both at school and at Oxford, he had, in both instances, declined the 
offer, guessing, perhaps, that with such a mind as his the acquisition of 
mental furniture would be but labour lost. By the tender mercy, 
however, or by the culpable negligence of college dignitaries, and ex- 
amining chaplains, he had found his way into the clerical profession, 
and had undergone the imposition of episcopal hands, which was 
rather an imposition on the public than on him. Yet he lacked not 
talent of some kind, he was a good hand at whist, excellent at cudgel- 
playing, dexterous on the bowling-green, capital at quoits, unparal- 
leled at rowing a skiff, could play well at nine-pins, could run, hop, 
skip, jump, or whistle with any man of his years, not ignorant of the 
science of self-defence, and when rudely or ruffianly insulted, could 
repay the indignity with interest at a moment’s notice; his lungs 
were vigorous, he could blow the French horn with most poetic and 
potential blast, and with no mean degree of skill ; and as for preaching 
he made nothing of it ; it used to be said, that with the assistance of a 
dexterous parish clerk, he could get through the whole Morning Ser- 
vice, sermon and all, in five and thirty minutes, he was no spoil-pud- 
ding, except when he dined. With all these talents, however, he had 
no preferment in the church, nor even a curacy, but he had plenty of 
duty to do of one kind or another, and all his work was piece-work, he 
got through it with as much rapidity as possible. He was in almost 
constant requisition, and could be found any morning at the Chapter 
Coffee House, or any evening at the Pewter Platter, except Sunday, 
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and he usually spent his Sunday evenings at Mr. Bryant's. Mr. 
Plush was one, who prudently avoided meddling with politics, ‘‘ For 
who knows,” said he, “ but that it may some day or other cost me a 
dinner?’ He was for the most part tolerably loyal, but democratic 
beef would not choke him. To crown the whole he was imperturb- 
ably good natured.’—pp. 10-13, 


We shall not search more deeply into the merits of Atherton. 
The writings of the author are all worth reading: perhaps 
Atherton least of any. A man of observation and information 
may fail occasionally ; but it is scarcely possible that three 
volumes can grow under his hands, which will not repay the out- 
lay of a few leisure hours. 











Art. 1X.—Parliamentary Reform Bill, 1831. 


HE triumph of the Reformers may now be considered as 

achieved. The appeal of the King to the sense of the 
people, has been answered in a manner that precludes all doubt 
or misconception. The most sceptical must believe, the most 
ignorant perceive, that the old constitution of the Commons 
House of Parliament has now become matter of history. Its 
glories, its powers, have at length yielded to popular indigna- 
tion; and at once and for ever have been erased from the cate- 
gory of present existencies. 

A step in advance, then, has been made by the popular inter- 
est ; the people have arrived somewhat nearer to the great object 
of their wishes ; a good government is less distant than before. 
An important question arises, now that the struggle is over. 
What has our victory attained—what is the step we have made? 
What degree of benefit may be expected from the measure so 
triumphantly carried? An answer to this inquiry, with remarks 
upon some of the proposed regulations which will effect the 
good, is the object of the following observations :— 

In order to render this answer satisfactory, it is requisite to 
describe shortly, the situation of the country previous to the 
proposal of reform. The object of the present inquiry is, not to 
learn in what degree the new constitution approximates to that 
which we may deem perfection (that, at present, would be an 
unnecessary as well as ungracious inquiry); but to discover in 
how much it may be considered an improvement on the former 
parliament. 

Every one must know, that whatever might have been the 
desires of the present ministry, they could have done no more 
than they have done. The reform they have proposed is unex- 
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pectedly extensive—had they been willing to have rendered it 
still more sweeping, in their situation prudence would have 
confined their endeavours to something similar to the measure 
they have actually brought forward. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that it is intended to be insinuated that the minis- 
ters have themselves any ulterior reforms in view. At present, 
there is no need of an inquiry into this matter; but we do wish 
to be understood as most distinctly asserting, that considering 
the ministerial plan of reform as emanating either from hearty 
well-wishers to a perfect government, or from prudent ministers 
acting for the aristocratic party, it is deserving of the most 
strenuous approval and support. And this apparent paradox is 
explained by the single circumstance, that the opposition of the 
aristocracy on the one hand would have rendered impossible 
any complete reform, at least without an attempt at civil war; 
while, on the other, had not some concession been made, and that 
a large one, the people would have risen in rebellion; and the 
miseries of the commotion that would necessarily have followed, 
would, even in the opinion of the aristocracy, have been an evil more 
terrible than their present loss of power. The sequel will shew, 
that we are no very great admirers of the present ministers, or 
the party to which they belong. We are, therefore, the more 
desirous of frankly awarding them that large measure of appro- 
bation to which they are so justly entitled. This approbation 
is offered, not because they have spontaneously proposed a 
measure which is greatly conducive to promote objects we have 
long strenuously supported; but because they have wisely 
judged the signs of the times, have prudently gone with the 
onward march of events, and have abstained from meeting the 
national advance by any headstrong and blind opposition, which 
would necessarily have involved this country in dreadful com- 
motion, and inevitably have rooted out themselves and the whole 
class to which they belong. 

Waiving all consideration of right on the part of the people ; 
avoiding all examination of their claims, abstaining from placing 


the defence of the ministerial plan of reform on the score of 


the justice of these claims: we are here prepared to maintain, 
that on the grounds of mere expediency, reform was abso- 
lutely necessary. The bill itself is full of anomalies (these will 
be immediately considered), they have been supported, as well 
as attacked, by contradictory arguments ; yet, with all its im- 
perfections, when considered in relation to the circumstances 
with which it was brought forward, it is a wise, we may say a 
beneficent measure. 

To any one who has bestowed attention on the political con- 
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dition of the European world, it must be manifest, that within 
the last fifty years, a new, a constantly increasing, and now 
almost a paramount power has become an element to be care- 
fully estimated in all political considerations—this power is the 
power of the people. It has often happened, in former periods, 
that the will of the great mass of the population has been, for a 
time, a matter that could not be neglected. But these mani- 
festations of power, were merely outbreakings of a sudden in- 
dignation ; the result of some peculiar evil, and expiring almost 
at its birth. The power which we are now considering, is of a 
very different description. It results from principles that are 
steadily advancing, and becoming universally prevalent—it is 
the offspring of Knowledge, not of Passion. Intelligence is 
daily spreading among the people, and with that intelligence 
there come a due feeling of their own importance, and an under- 
standing, not merely of some particular and immediate causes 
of the evils they suffer, but of the whole frame-work which has 
so long been employed to control and oppress them. They 
will not now rise up in angry rebellion against the tax-gatherer, 
the overseer of the poor, or the petty officers of justice. They 
well know that the cause of the evils lies deeper ; and they feel, 
and express little hatred against the mere instruments of mis- 
chief. A general, continued, increasing feeling of discontent is 
in existence, founded on increasing information, a discontent 
guided, as well as produced by reason. This is the new and 
formidable power to which the last few years have given birth. 
It is no hasty emanation, no short-lived existence—gradual, 
slow, and difficult has been its developement; the circumstances 
which gave it birth, will continue and increase it. 

In consequence of this new feeling among the people, nations 
have been completely severed into two distinct and hostile parties, 
between whom there is maintained a silent, but ever constant strug- 
gle. It is known and felt, but not openly avowed ; few being willing 
fairly to meet the great question, which every day is bringing 
nearer to a decision. In our own country, the difficulty is 
greater than in any other; and its consequences, unless con- 
summate prudence direct the conduct of those who possess the 
power of government for the time being, will be a more ap- 
palling spectacle than the world ever witnessed. It is needless, 
it is mischievous, to shut our eyes to the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded; by refusing to see, we do not change our 
situation; nor can he who fairly and honestly describes it, be 
considered to have promoted the dangers he brings to view, 
No human influence can now destroy the power which has 
arisen ; none can divert it from that onward course it steadily 
maintains. It will be (and the prophecy will quickly be ful- 
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filled) the sole existing power in the state—all others will yield 
to, or be merged into it. The aristocratic rule, though appa- 
rently in pristine vigour and splendour, is secretly. undermined, 
and will soon totter to its foundation. A new era is at hand, 
the people will inevitably be paramount. When it is said, that 
the people will be paramount, it is not intended that a part or 
section of the whole nation, who may be called the people, will 
domineer over another part who may not be called by that name. 
What is meant to be expressed is, that all sections of the people 
considered politically will be merged into one whole: that no 
part of that whole, no section endowed with privileges will rule 
over the remainder; no exclusive political rights, so exclusive 
as to make a class, will exist. The words, people, nation and 
governing body, will be synonymous.* All politically privileged 
classes will be abolished. Those who are now the sole rulers, 
will then only be a part of the governing body. They will not 
be made slaves, they will only cease to be lords. 

But the great practical question, a question pregnant with 
doubt and difficulty, is in what mode this change will be 
effected. Will it be brought about in commotion, rain and 
bloodshed, or be an easy and gradual transition, which, while 
it completely remodels the whole frame of the political consti- 
tution, does no private injury? If a course be pursued, such 
as the mad fury of the duke of Wellington suggested when 
prime minister, the first described results will inevitably follow ; 
if the prudent course adopted by the present ministers be con- 
tinued, the more favourable consequence will as certainly occur. 

If the situation of the people previous to the memorable 
declaration of the duke of Wellington against reform, be atten- 
tively considered, the consequence of acting upon that singu- 
larly imprudent statement may be easily learned. It is well 
known, that all the agricultural population, were at that time in 
open rebellion : tumultuous mobs ranged the country, and not 
only threatened destruction to all existing property, but held 
out the prospect that all future accumulation would be effect- 
ually arrested. Fires blazed from one end of the country to 
the other ; and a state of dreadful insecurity was created, which 
will not easily pass away from the minds of the farmers in any 
part of the country. Such was the situation of the agricultural 
population; that of the labouring population of the towns, 
though not so marked, was yet more dangerous to existing in- 
stitutions. The ebullitions of the agricultural labourers were 
evidently the outbreakings of ignorant men goaded by distress ; 





* More correctly, nearly synonymous ; people under age, lunatics, idiots 
and criminals, being excluded from the electoral body. 
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they, nevertheless, had been influenced by that general feeling of 
discontent above described, and their demands, however ill- 
judged, resulted from increasing, though still very imperfect, in- 
formation. They also were and are greatly governed by the 
thoughts and views of the manufacturing population, with whom 
they have a community of interest and of feeling. The inform- 
ation that exists amongst the one class, gradually, though 
slowly, is extending to the other; and the agricultural will be 
ready to act in accordance with and in subordination to the 
manufacturing population. Amongst these latter, the misdi- 
rection of views common to the former does not exist, or exists 
in a very slight degree. Their conduct is guided upon a settled 
plan ; they act almost as a body, and may be said to have a 
public opinion ; an opinion which is daily improving, and which 
men arising from their own ciass are constantly endeavouring 
to direct by the sole legitimate means of influence—viz. by ad- 
dressing their understandings. There is now a periodical press 
peculiar to this class ; works are constantly appearing addressed 
to them alone—and the tone and arguments of these productions 
leave little doubt as to the feelings which pervade the body to 
whom they are directed. If wise measures be adopted, these 
opinions will be softened, and the means used by the people to 
obtain what they deem their rights will be quiet and legal— 
but woe unto that man who would attempt oppression. Previous 
to November last, this large body of the population were in a 
state of high excitement. They believed that the then ministry 
would learn by the lessons which continental Europe was daily 
affording ; would yield with a good grace to the pressure of the 
times, and accord that reform which so long had been ineffect- 
ually demanded. A report was industriously circulated, and 
gained implicit belief, that the duke of Wellington was about to 
propose a measure of reform. His wise conduct respecting the 
Catholic claims, and Mr. Peel’s ready alteration of opinions on 
that matter, induced the public generally to credit a statement 
so agreeable to their wishes. The middle classes looked with 
anxiety for the proposed measure, as they generally felt that a 
convulsion was at hand, and that the dreaded evil would be 
warded off by this means alone. They knew that, if a convul- 
sion arose, victory to either party would necessarily be destruc- 
tion to them. In a commercial country, whose operations are 
carried on through the medium of credit, every thing which 
leads to a disturbance of credit, must be attended by signal ca- 
lamity. Whatever then might be the eventual benefit, the middle 
classes saw and felt that the immediate consequence to them, 
would be irretrievable mischief, through the disturbance and 
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destruction of credit necessarily attendant on any violent com- 
motion. These various feelings of the various classes of society 
led to a strong desire for reform ; while the many rumours that 
were afloat, tended greatly to induce a belief that reform would 
be granted. Proportionate to this expectation was the dis- 
ys ee ge occasioned by the memorable declaration of the 
duke of Wellington. Every day after that declaration brought 
evidence of the ferment of the public mind, and though no plots 
were in agitation, still the existing rumours marked the highly ex- 
cited state of the people. The king was advised not to go through 
the most public street of his capital, even though surrounded 
by thousands of his soldiery. Meetings throughout the country 
were held to testify the indignation of the people, and the Poli- 
tical Union of Birmingham, which may be considered a sure 
test of the state of mind among the manufacturing classes 
plainly marked what would be the probable consequences of 
acting upon the duke of Wellington’s declaration. In obedience 
to the universal manifestation of the popular opinion, the duke 
of Wellington retired from the government, and the present 
ministers succeeded, pledged by this very acceptance of office 
to bring forward the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 

In justice to these men, it ought to be supposed that they 
were desirous of maintaining the public peace. It is evident 
that this could only be accomplished on two conditions; Ist, by 
granting reform: 2nd, by effecting it through legal means. 
Here, then, was the great difficulty of their situation—how 
could they, while granting that which would satisfy the great 
body of the people, succeed in persuading the aristocracy to accede 
to the proposal? That a large body of the aristocracy were 
bitterly and determinately hostile to all reform, had been plainly 
manifest. That they, nevertheless, were the only persons who 
could legally grant it was equally certain. It was evident, 
therefore, that every proposed plan must be framed with regard 
to their feelings as well as those of the people, if it were intended 
to obtain legally the object of the people’s wishes. A complete 
reform would, with this view, have been hopeless; it would 
have been refused by the House of Commons, not merely by 
the House lately defunct, but every House elected under the 
present system. To take a middle course, to temporize was all 
that was permitted to ministers. A principle, under these cir- 
cumstances, could not be steadily pursued, anomalies necessa- 
rily arose in the measures proposed, perfection could not be 
attained ; but be it remembered, that the real creators of these 
anomalies, the persons who gave birth to these inconsistencies, 
were the opponents of reform. Their feelings, their clinging 
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to an evil power, ¢heir determination to resist a change, com- 
pelled the ministers to bring forward an imperfect measure ; and 
assuredly it is not for them to cry out against the discrepancies 
which they themselves have occasioned. Suppose it be con- 
ceded that the bill is imperfect, will they vote for a perfect system 
if such be proposed? If not, why signalize as a fault, that which 
they really desire to retain? The discrepancies in the bill are less 
than the discrepancies existing of the system—if they be ob- 
jectionable in the former case, they are more so in the latter. 
But if discrepancy be a good thing, then let it not be urged as 
an argument against the present measure. The real method 
of testing these hollow hypocritical opponents, would be to pro- 
pose a perfect measure, and solicit their support thereto, if they 
refuse their assistance, then are they convict of base insincerity.* 
It is certain, however, that this assistance would not be given. 
The objections are not urged, because the parties employing them 
deem them valid ; but, because it is believed advisable to adopt any 
course which may impede the progress of the measure. To this 
end every argument is employed, no matter whether it be in- 
consistent with former principle or former arguments or not, so 
that it have the appearance of an objection. The enmity felt to 
the measure is not grounded on any love of symmetry or per- 
fection in a legislative enactment; it arises from no considera- 
tion of the inefficiency of the proposed reform to attain the ob- 
jects of the people’s wishes. The true cause of opposition, is, 
that in fact it is too effective. It is supposed, and we hope 
justly, to be a death-blow to that pernicious system, which has 
so long enabled a corrupt, oppressive, careless inefficient govern- 
ment to exist in this country, to repress its energies, to impo- 
verish and otherwise oppress its inhabitants. It is generally 
believed, and by none more firmly than by the aristocracy, that 
through the beneficial influence of the new House of Commons 
something approaching to a good government will certainly be 
established ; and consequently, that, the horde of idlers who 
have so long preyed upon the vitals of this empire, will be driven 
to honest industry, in order to obtain subsistence. We heartily 
pray, that these fears will prove well grounded, and that the 
evils so painfully anticipated by the enemies of reform, may fall 
upon our devoted country. 

Let no man say, that such are not the grounds of the present 
opposition, or appeal to the public arguments of the enemies of 











* It may be suggested to the enemies of reform, that prudence should 
induce them to abstain from criticizing the bill on the grounds of its in- 
consistencies, lest the people be led to assume the same tone, and demand 
@ more complete, a better measure. 
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reform, as a means by which their real sentiments may be 
discovered. They who are behind the scenes at the theatric 
representations of the House of Commons, they who are con- 
versant with the private feelings of those who conduct those 
representations, know too well, that these outward expressions 
are but mere weapons of fence. Unfortunately in the House of 
Commons, truth is seldom employed as an argument; nor 
are the true feelings of the parties ever openly avowed— 
that in public, the performers wear a mask, which is laid aside 
in private life. Talk with them in their own houses, hear then the 
nature of their complaints. The constitution is not thought of; 
the single topic is their own private advantage; they will lose 
so much, this source of profit will be cut off, such an expec- 
tancy will be destroyed, what shall I do for my son, without 
parliamentary influence, Xc.? The thing they sigh for is not 
the glory of England, nor the welfare of her inhabitants. It is 
the flesh-pots they lust for; the golden harvest of misrule is 
the object of their piteous lamentations. There is, moreover, a 
sort of conventional phraseology, and a peculiar kind of morality, 
of which that phraseology is the expression, current in that 
quickly to be defunct assembly, which prohibits all plain deal- 
ing. To lay bare the real motives which actuated the members 
in their opposition to this measure of reform, would have been a 
breach of that morality, and would also have been deemed a viola- 
tion of good manners. In that assembly,a man is bound to 
treat with equal courtesy and respect, the most vile and de- 
graded, as well as the most honest and estimable of his species. 
If it be requisite to prove any one guilty of the most nefarious 
injustice, the most flagrant immorality, the task must be per- 
formed with all the conventional delicacy of a drawing-room, all 
the care and courtesy of private life: while proving a man de- 
void of all proper feelings of morality, you must admit that 
there is not the slightest slur upon his character. The conse- 
quence of this system, in the endless debates on this im- 
portant question of reform, was, that the real question in dispute 
was never once fairly brought to view; that no one came for- 
ward and openly stated the real nature of the clamorous oppo- 
sition by which the proposed measure was assailed. Every 
thing was disputed, but the point in issue—all parties equally 
shrinking from any violation of established rules. Who was 
there in that assembly, who stated that the most palpable, per- 
nicious, and profligate self-interest dictated the many doleful 
lamentations over the dying constitution? Who was there, 
who dared to accuse Mr. Peel of the most shameless, shuffling, 
and paltry hypocrisy? Who was there who placed the question 
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on this simple ground? “The aristocracy have, for a long 
period, enjoyed through the means of the House of Commons 
uncontrolled sway over the purses of the people—that uncon- 
trolled sway, it is now proposed to diminish, perhaps to destroy. 
This power has hitherto enabled many idle, profligate, and ex- 
travagant persons to live on the proceeds of the labours of an 
honest and industrious people—it is proposed to cut off this 
source of livelihood. The people, on the one hand, desire this 
reform. They who lived by this robbery, the aristocracy on 
the other, are bitterly hostile to it. You of the House of Com- 
mons, who are, in fact, the aristocracy are now called upon to 
determine whether the unjust power of depredation, so long en- 
joyed by you, shall be given up, and the wishes of the industrious 
people granted. Your cries about the glorious constitution, 
your talk respecting the manifold advantages of the present 
system, are but lamentations over your power of depredation ; 
but praises of a means of living at other people’s expense. Drop, 
therefore, this nauseous cant, and if you are determined to 
oppose the will of the people, oppose it publicly, on the grounds 
which, in private life, you shamelessly avow. State, that the 
effect you dread is the effect on your own purses, and not the 
misery of the people. Avow, that you well know that the 
nation will be benefited ; but that you yourselves will lose by 
the proposed plan. Avow openly, that this dread alone has 
given birth to your furious opposition.” Although in the 
House of Commons this language was not held, nor the true 
question in dispute touched on, the people were well aware of the 
nature of the opposition, as well as of the sort of benefit they 
were to derive from the plan of Reform proposed by the ministers. 
They saw through the hollow cant and shallow hypocrisy of 
their enemies, and while truth was excluded from the House of 
Commons, her voice rang through every hamlet of the country. 
Defeat, complete and irretrievable, has been consequently the 
lot of the interested supporters of ancient abuses. 

There are rumours abroad, however, that this defeat is not so 
complete as the nation believes—opposition is expected in a 
quarter in which a madman only could wish it to be victorious. 
The House of Lords are now relied on by the enemies of good 
government, as the only safe-guard for ancient abuses; and it 
has been somewhat confidently stated, that a majority in that 
House against the Reform expected by the nation, may be cer- 
tainly anticipated. The disseminators of these injurious reports, 
injurious to the House of Lords, are perhaps not aware of the 
serious evil they are likely to bring upon that exclusively privi- 
leged assembly. They surely must be ignorant of the general 
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opinions respecting that body. There is now going on among 
the large majority of this country, and among the whole nation 
of France, a very animated discussion respecting the necessity 
of an hereditary legislative assembly. In this discussion the 
objectors to the existence of such a body have grounded their 
opposition on the general principles of human nature, and have 
asserted, that no station, no fancied feeling of honour, no feelings 
of honesty and humanity, are sufficient to check the influence 
of selfish interests ; and that an assembly of hereditary legis- 
lators would necessarily be a set of hereditary plunderers : 
that they would be found on the side of misgovernment, as often 
as misgovernment was favourable to their private interests—that 
these interests would be estimated on the narrowest scale ; by the 
most grovelling and base advantages, that, misled by interest, and 
still more blinded by ignorance, (their necessary portion accord- 
ing to this class of reasoners) they would be ready at all times 
to risk the welfare of the whole people for their own private 
benefit : that the wealth’and power attendant on them by a mere 
accident, would always have the effect of making misgovern- 
ment in their own opinion advantageous to them ; because since 
they obtained wealth and power without industry, they would 
of necessity have few exalted feelings, few desires above the 
low passions of an uneducated savage—that they would be cra- 
pulous, idle, ignorant; craving after other people’s wealth ; extra- 
vagant and wasteful as respected their own *—that they would be 
without sympathy for their fellow-men, and careless of misery 
with which they were unacquainted. That thus, in short, 
morally and mentally they would be unfit for the high office of 
legislators. To oppose these general statements—statements 
that are often urged with singular power and judgment, the 
supporters of hereditary legislation have been driven to urge 
particular examples : they have been forced to acknowledge 
that, supposing the arguments drawn from the general principles 
of our nature were the only data, then there would be little to 
place in opposition to the assertions of those who support the 
opposite conclusions. They are obliged to acknowledge that 
there does appear a great probability of the evils predicted, 
arising in the manner supposed—that ignorance will be attend- 
ant on power, and immorality on both. But they say, the 
event has belied these reasonings, and they boldly appeal to the 
English House of Lords as an answer to this pressing ratiocina- 
tion. This appeal, however, has been met in a way well suited to 
the present exigency. The English House of Lords, it is said, has 








* “ Alieni appetens sui profusus.” 
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seldom, perhaps never, yet been fairly opposed to the popular 
interest. Events have been so ordered, that their opposition 
has either been employed against others; or, if against the 
wishes of the people, it has never been on a matter of immediate 
and palpable self-interest—“ Wait,” it has been said, “ until the 
power of your hereditary legislature to levy money from the 
pockets of the people without their consent, comes to be dis- 
puted, and then, but not till then, judge of the character of 
this hereditary assembly.” In France, the general voice is 
against the existence of such a body—in England, public opinion 
is divided—Let the House of Lords oppose the present Reform 
however, and the feelings of the English nation will be for ever 
decided against them. Their power is now supported solely by 
the opinion of the middle classes—if these can once be persuaded 
that this power is employed with reckless indifference to their 
interests, the House of Lords, in a few short years, will crumble 
into dust, and be swept away by an indignant people, as a 
cumbrous mass of pernicious rubbish. Let those who have 
circulated the reports above mentioned ponder on these things. 
The bishops, too, it is said, have come forward as the champions 
of misgovernment. The church, in this great struggle, has not 
hitherto appeared to advantage: it has exhibited an undying 
patience ; a fixed tenacity of the good things of this world, and 
the old prejudices by which they have been maintained in their 
holy hands, which has reflected infinite honour on our gorgeous, 
princely, church establishment—an honour to which the credu- 
lous people little deemed them to be entitled. To the gentle- 
ness of the dove, the worthy priesthood have long since ceased 
to lay claim; hitherto, however, by their enemies even, the 
wisdom of the serpent has not been denied them. They have 
hitherto, as a body, manifested no slight practical sagacity in 
making their conduct square with public opinion. They have 
followed, with gentle remonstrance, and wily counsel, the pre- 
dominant will of the people ; they have fostered their prejudices, 
blinded their judgments, picked their pockets, but never 
violently set themselves in opposition to the general opinion. 
But now they have laid aside these arts; they have laid claim to 
the honour of bold and unblushing impudence, and have come 
forward and said in language not to be mistaken, “ We believe the 
general opinion to be adverse to the existence of a state church, 
and that a parliament really representing the people’s wishes, will 
abolish or reform this church; we therefore to the utmost of our 
power, will oppose the existence of such a parliament.” Has it ne- 
ver suggested itself to this self-interested priesthood, that they 
are buta feather in the scale; that their power is but arush manned 
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against the people ; that their opposition will irritate, but cannot 
baffle the people, and that consequently, they have not only en- 
sured the Reform they so much dread, but also have created a 
feeling in the nation that will render that Reform ten times 
more sweeping than it otherwise would have been? Their sagacity 
has been at fault, and now, although they may lay claim to some 
candour, they certainly must forego that to wisdom. The 
people will now see, that the produce of the sweat of their brow, 
the labour of their hands is used for purposes directly hostile to 
their interests—they will see that the princely incomes of our 
dignified clergy may, with much benefit to the people, as well as 
to the clergy themselves, be materially diminished ; they will learn 
to believe that a churchman is a bad legislator; and that to 
make a priest a peer, is to render him useless in his old capa- 
city, and mischievous in his new one. The bench of bishops 
had better therefore consider whether by any futile opposition 
they will further irritate a people soon about to be irresistible, 
and already, from the conduct of other branches of the establish- 
ment somewhat prone to look with an evil eye upon the proceed- 
ings of the whole of the priestly class. 

If we could for an instant believe that these rumours of suc- 
cessful opposition were likely to be fulfilled, the language we 
should assume would be of a very different description. Should 
the House of Lords throw out a Reform Bill passed by the 
Commons, proposed by the ministry, and anxiously desired by 
the whole body of the nation, the peace of the country would 
not be safe for one moment. The taxes would not be paid, 
the whole machine of government would in one instant be at a 
stand, and confusion, anarchy, perhaps civil war, would be the ne- 
cessaryresult. Inthe struggle,a struggle dreadful to contemplate, 
they who raised the commotion would meet with severe retribu- 
tion—a retribution which, if its effects were confined solely to 
the evil-doers, might be deemed entitled to little blame—but 
unfortunately its effects would not be so happily limited ; whole 
classes would suffer for the folly and misconduct of a part, and 
the entire nation be made wretched by the base self-interest, and 
for the paltry advantage of some score of useless individuals. 
In the general mischief, however, they would assuredly suffer, 
and bitter indeed would be the punishment with which their 
misdeeds would be visited. But this cannot arise: the lords 
and the clergy are not absolutely mad, nor are the people likely 
tamely to see their happiness jeopardised by the determinations 
of a few interested individuals, The deliberations of the House 
will not pass unwatched by the people, and their lordships will 
feel, long before they have resolved, what are likely to be the 
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consequences of an opposition to the popular will. We entertain 
no anxiety as to the result. * 

But amidst the noise of the strife, and the rejoicings for the 
victory, the true extent of the advantage to be gained by the 





* The poor Weavers of Glasgow may be adduced as a worthy example 
for the instruction of the House of Lords. History has seldom afforded a 
more admirable instance of self-denial, and yielding of individual feelings, 
than the disinterested conduct of that much calumniated class (the 
operatives) throughout the whole of this excited time. As a lively and 
instructive constrast, the clamours of the Tory party, of persons deemed 
and called educated gentlemen, should be placed in juxta-position with 
the following excellent petition. The enlightened morality of the weaver 
shines bright when compared with the grovelling selfishness of noble lords, 
and honourable gentlemen: 

“Unto the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, the Petition of the Operatives of Glasgow, 

‘** Humbly sheweth, 

«That your Petitioners hail with heartfelt satisfac« 
tion, the plan of Reform now brought forward by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
as an earnest of the sincerity and firm determination on the part of the 
Legislature to meet the rising wishes of the country. 

**That your Petitioners, although not included in the present mode of 
elective franchise, and although they are conscious of their capability to exer- 
cise this indisputable right, yet taking into view the corrupt and distracted 
state of parties, whose exclusive monopolies are about to be wrested from 
their grasp, the difficulties which ministers have to encounter in meeting so 
many conflicting interests, and sacrificing their own prejudices and pride of 
rank on the altar of public opinion, your petitioners humbly conceive that 
the present measure is best calculated to allay party turbulence, recal the 
country from the brink of inevitable revolution, and place the representa- 
tion on a principle, which carries with it a progressive improvement which 
must ultimately relieve the country from many grievous embarrassments, 
and secure to the labourer an ample and just share in the production of 
his own hands, and protect him in future from all vicious and galling 
restrictions. 

“Your Petitioners deprecate the most distant idea of a revolution, and 
although by such an event they have little to lose, yet they dread the 
horrors that might be perpetrated, and thus refrain from insisting on their 


‘tight to vote. They neither envy title nor wealth, but they wish to be 


placed in such a condition, that they may enjoy in peace the reward of their 
labour, and be enabled to raise themselves on their own resources, to 
comfort and comparative independence ; and in thus abandoning their 
claims for the present, your petitioners fervently hope, that the high 
parties who have so bitterly opposed the ministerial plan of Reform, and 
who ought to have taken the lead in concession, will now be induced to 
relinquish a part of their unjust claims : but should they still persevere in 
their wicked purposes, and should it be found necessary, your petitioners 
will willingly arm themselves to a man in the defence of the Throne, and 
his Majesty’s patriotic councillors.” 

The meaning of this language cannot be mistaken. It is a proof of the 
high morality existing among the people, and of their determination not to 
shrink even from personal conflict with their oppressors. ‘They will have 
a dangerous task who undertake to wage war with a people of this temper, 
VoL. XV.— Westminster Review. M 
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bill seems never to have been distinctly stated. It is of the 
utmost importance nevertheless, that some conception acne 
ing as near as may be to perfect accuracy, should be obtained ; 
and although all conclusions on the matter must be purely con- 
jectural, the subject deserves to be attentively hale The 
power, to a great extent, is now in the people’ s hands ; it behoves 

them to make the best use of it that circumstances permit. 

The efficiency of the reformed parliament will depend, it is 
evident, on the character and situation of the constituency which 
it will represent. The inquiry, then, into the probable benefit 
to be derived from the reform measure, is, in fact, an inquiry into 
the character of the constituency, acting in their electoral capa- 
city ; in other words, is an endeavour to discover what will be 
the sort of motives by which the electors will be influenced, 
when called upon to exercise their elective franchise. Before 
any inquiry, then, can be made, into the character and situation 
of this constituency, it will be requisite to determine of whom 
it will be composed. 

It must be observed, that when endeavouring to determine the 
mode in which the new constituency may conduct themselves, 
it will be requisite to consider them, not as acting under any 
extraordinary excitement, but as exercising their functions in the 
common circumstances which usually attend an election. The 
electors of Clare, when they rebelled against their landlords, 
impelled by the strong excitement consequent on the discussion 
of the Catholic claims—the general insurrection of the whole 
people of Great Britain against the power of the Aristocracy, 
when incited by the hope of a great Reform—are not examples 
to be taken, by which to estimate the general effects of a per- 
manent legislative enactment. Strong excitement is necessarily 
short-lived—ordinary motives soon regain their sway, and unless 
extraordinary circumstances occur, for a long period retain it. 
It is, then, by its workings in this ordinary state that we must 
judge every law permanently established. 

The enactments contained in the new bill are of two descrip- 
tions.—Some have for their object, an abolition of a part of the 
old constitution of the House of Commons; the others the 
creation of a new one. The merits of these two classes are not 
equal—the ministers having been more successful in eradicating 
the bad parts of a mischiev ous system, than in framing a good 
one. Part of the errors result from the circumstances under 
which the bill was brought forward, and of which we have 
already spoke n—part, however, are apparently mere mistakes, 
which the ministers have the power to correct. 

The Representation of England and Wales (and it is this por- 
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tion to which our observations will be applied) consists of 94 
members of counties, and 414 members of towns or boroughs, 
making in the whole, 508. 

The power to return county members has hitherto been wholly 
confined to forty-shilling freeholders. The abolition of this 
monopoly of elective power is the first item in the eradication 
of evil. 

Of the towns or boroughs returning members to parliament, 
it appears that a certain portion act almost entirely under the 
direction and absolute command of a very small number of per- 
sons. This portion of the boroughs, are emphatically denomi- 
nated “rotten.” The population of England and Wales may be 
said to amount to somewhere near 13,000,000. There are 
55 boroughs which return 110 members. These 110 members 
really represent about 55 persons, viz. the nominators or patrons 
of the boroughs. So that, although the 110 members are as to 
the whole representatives in the ratio of 110 to 508, being a 
little more than a fifth of the whole, the persons represented are 
to the whole population in the ratio of 55 to 13,000,000, being 
about the 230,000th part of the whole. To disfranchise these 
boroughs is the second item in the eradication of evil: the 
famous schedule A has this happy consummation for its object. 

Besides these notorious cases, there are 44 other boroughs, 
hitherto sending 88 members, which from being the represent- 
ation of a very small fraction of the whole population are deemed 
worthy of correction to the amount of one half. They will here- 
after send only 44 members. This is the third and least efficient 
item in the eradication of evil. 

Hitherto the elective power in boroughs has been conferred 
on persons of very different sorts; that is, the circumstances 
determining who should be an elector varied in almost every 
borough. This difference, with the evils necessarily following 
it, in the shape of disputes and litigation, &c. will be abolished, 
and one uniform qualification substituted. This, with some 
slight additions, closes the list of enactments having for their 
object the abolition of existing evils. 

If, without reference to the state of political feelings in this 
country at the present time, and waiving all consideration of 
mere present expediency, it were asked why the destruction of 
the old frame-work of the Representation rested here, no satis- 
factory answer could possibly be afforded. The principle which 
dictated the disfranchisement of Queenborough, extends to the 
disfranchisement of Calne.—It is not the number of inhabitants 
in Calne that in reality determined the question as regarded 
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that borough; it is not the circumstance that 3000* persons 
are supposed sufficient to have a representation to themselves ; 
for if that were the case, every town in the kingdom in which 
the number of inhabitants amounted to 3000, would also be 
entitled to a member; but every town under such circum- 
stances is not deemed so entitled: therefore it is evident that 
the number of inhabitants has not alone determined the matter. 
It may be objected, that if every town, the inhabitants of which 
amounted to 3000, were to send one member, the legislative 
body would be far too numerous. This undoubtedly is correct, 
and is certainly a valid objection. But this is no defence for 
leaving many towns, having 10,000 inhabitants unrepre- 
sented, and giving others a member which have only 3000. If 
a uniform principle were to be established, it is evident that about 
25,000 persons ought to send one member ; supposing it were 
thought requisite not to increase the present number of the 
House. But, in order to establish a perfectly equal system, 
nothing short of a district division would suffice, nothing short 
of a total re-modelling of the whole representative system. If 
the present system, however, be retained, and if it be desired to 
render it as nearly regular as possible, a larger number of inha- 
bitants ought to have been fixed as the minimum, and by con- 
sequence, a larger number of boroughs disfranchised. It 1s evi- 
dent, moreover, that the corruption in these disfranchised towns 
is not greater than in many that are retained, and therefore the 
desire that was sufficiently strong to lead to the disfranchise- 
ment of the one set, would, supposing principle, and not expe- 
diency, to have been the guide, have led to the disfranchisement 
of the other. 

Viewing the matter, however, as one of expediency, under- 
standing that the ministers were hazarding as much as they 
were able to accomplish, the arrangement in the outset was 
wise, and liberal. But now, when the power is in their hands, 
it may be a question deserving consideration, whether a further 
advance may not safely be made, and a still greater ap- 
proximation effected towards a perfect Representation. This 
might easily be done by raising the number of required 
inhabitants to 4000, and extending the franchise to a larger 





* The number of inhabitants fixed as a minimum has, we are convinced, 
misled many, It is not distinctly recollected that the 3000 inhabitants are 
not all voters. Out of 3000 inhabitants 300 voters will seldom be found. A 
more correct opinion would have been entertained, if instead of the inha- 
bitants, the voters had been the guide. It would then be said, every 
horough having 300 voters shall be retained. 
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number of populous towns. For example,. disfranchise Calne, 
and let Manchester return four members, or Aston two. This 
number is by no means large, and assuredly they who have 
so much delight in symmetry, and who so violently object to 
the bill its many anomalies, can hardly honestly oppose so 
reasonable a proceeding (reasonable on their own shewing) as to 
take from the small town of Calne the power of sending a mem- 
ber, and to confer the same power on the large town of Aston, 
containing, according to the population returns of 1821, 19,189 
inhabitants. 

A very general feeling of alarm is however entertained at any 
alteration of the bill, lest, while reformers are endeavouring to 
mend, the opponents of good government may unexpectedly, 
foist upon the parliament and the nation, some proposal that 
will tend to destroy, the efficiency of the Reform. Neither in the 
honesty nor in the wisdom of the coming pariiament, then, have 
the people much faith; since nothing but ignorance or dis- 
honesty could allow such a proceeding. Though we heartily 
sympathise in this prudent mistrust, yet it appears to us unrea- 
sonable to believe, that in the face of a watchful and a jealous 
people, the ignorance or dishonesty, even of a House of Commons, 
will be capable of so grossly deceiving either themselves or their 
constituents :—to believe that they will dare to depart from what 
they will immediately learn to be the wishes of the nation. It 
must, nevertheless, be admitted that there is risk attendant on 
the experiment of departing from the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill. Yet, as the bill needs much revision, is 
in many vital points ill-constructed, and exceedingly ill-judged, 
it is worthy of serious inquiry whether the risk had not better 
be ventured. 

We now come to the consideration of such parts of the 
measure as have for their object the framing of a new Repre- 
sentation; and while going over these provisions, we shall be 
enabled to learn of what the new Constituency will probably be 
composed. 

Added to the forty-shilling freeholders, who now constitute 
the sole voters for county members, are the following :— 

1, Copyholders of not less than ten pounds. 

2. Leaseholders of a term, not less than sixty years, of the 
yearly value of not less than ten pounds. 

3. Leaseholders of a term not less than fourteen years ; 
wherein a yearly rent of not less than fifty pounds shall 
be reserved, or for which a fine or premium of not less than 
pounds shall have been paid.* 





* There seems throughout this bill a hasty, and apparently unpremedi- 
tated determination on all the particulars. For example, the object in 
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Inasmuch as this is a great extension of the suffrage, it 
appears a wise determination. It is nevertheless difficult to 
determine in what way, and to what degree, the virtue or intelli- 
gence of the constituency will be increased thereby. The free- 
holders of the counties are sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently 
instructed to choose fit members, if they could freely use the 
suffrage which they enjoy. Their choice, however, has hitherto 
been bad, not because they did not wish, not because they had 
not a desire, to select better representatives, but because they 
dared not exercise their judgments. How can the leaseholders 
or the copyholder be in a better situation? And if not, how 
does the addition improve the constituency? Lord Milton, 
indeed, appears to believe that the introduction of the lease- 
holders will have a pernicious tendency ; “ I fear,” he says, in 
his Address to the electors of Northampton, “ that it may give 
the landed gentry and nobility a larger share (and that of a bad 
description) of authority in the county elections than they ought 
to possess. I fear lest it should give them power, which 
is a bad thing, instead of influence, which is a good thing.” 
By power, lord Milton means power over private interests, 
by influence, the means of guiding the understanding. There 
is much doubt, however, whether a greater power than 
is already possessed will be obtained by the aristocracy ; all we 
complain of is, that the power already possessed will not be 
diminished. There are few freeholders who have not some 
leasehold property, and through this leasehold property they 
have hitherto been rendered subservient to the landlords. By 
adding those who are leaseholders only, no very distinguishable 
change in the character or situation of the constituency will be 
created. The number indeed will be increased, and thus, to a 
certain extent the difficulty of corrupting or controlling them 
heightened. But if lord Milton really dreads this evil power, 
let him propose the only remedy for the mischief, viz. the Ballot. 
By the Ballot, the influence which he desires, the influence of 
understanding over understanding, will have full and efficient 
sway, while that mischievous power which he dreads will be 
utterly annihilated. The new law, in one particular, will, as 


selecting from the various leascholders was, to find such as by their pro- 
perty gave assurance of being intelligent and honest. Now, the holder of a 
lease of five or ten years, the yearly value of which is not less than 5000. 
may assuredly, from his property, be deemed as worthy as any designated 
in the Bill. Again, a person holding at a pepper-corn rent an exceedingly 
valuable property, say worth 500/. or 1000/. per annum, is as likely to 
be a worthy clector as any whom the Bill selects, and yet he would be 
necessarily excluded. With a little care a scale might have been con- 
structed, which would have included all persons on an equal footing. 
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respects the county constituency, have a decidedly pernicious 
tendency. All freeholders living in towns having the right of 
sending members to parliament will lose their votes for the coun- 
ties. By this means a very intelligent, and, in certain respects, 
a very independent class of electors will be taken from the 
counties ; and thus the county constituency will necessarily be 
deteriorated, and this deterioration will, unhappily, not be coun- 
terbalanced by any especial benefit to be derived from the elec- 
tors that will be newly created. 

From this change, then, as at present contemplated, there 
appears no probable hope of amelioration in the character of the 
county colistituency ; by consequence, noiein the representatives 
themselves. 

But this change in the constituency is attended by a change 
in the manner of conducting the elections, which it is believed 
will materially influence the character and class of the repre- 
sentatives. 

By the old mode of elections, a long time was afforded to 
carry on the contest, and, by necessity, an overwhelming in- 
fluence was afforded to enormous wealth. Unless the candi- 
date were prepared to spend a fortune on his election, he had 
little chance of success. By this means, competition was, 
prevented, excepting among the enormously rich; and the 
competition between these was productive of no benefit 
to the people. Now, however, it is believed, that by 
dividing the counties into districts, and limiting the period 
of the election to two days only, much expense will be 
saved, and, therefore, that many not rich will be willing 
to stand the hazard of an election. ‘There is, however, a consi- 
derable drawback on this expectation. Though the election 
be confined to so short a period, still the expense must, or 
rather may, be ruinously great. Immense exertions will be 
made to bring at one rush a “Jarge number of voters to the poll ; 
and since the poll will be taken at various places, many more 
will be polled in the same time than formerly. But the rich 
man will ever be best able to make this oreat effort. He will 
make it on a gigantic scale. He will have an army of voters 
on the march on the same day. His coaches, and carts, and 
waggons will be without number, and the expense that is now 
spread over a week or a fortnight, will be concentrated, and in- 
curred in two days. Still, therefore, riches will have a predo- 
minant influence, an influence that nothing can destroy, or 
effectually diminish, the Ballot only excepted. {t would appear 
then, that even the advantage derived from this new plan of con- 
ducting the elections, however beneficial it might be with other 
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aids will, as now contemplated, have little effect in improving our 
legislative body. From the counties, as heretofore, we fear 
that the same race of ignorant country gentlemen will still be 
returned. We shall still have in them supporters of Game 
Laws, of Corn Laws, of Session’s Justice, of the unpaid magis- 
tracy. Still, as heretofore, they will be the most obstinate, 
dull, prejudiced portion of a very prejudiced and ignorant 
assembly. If the Ballot be appended to the Bull, this monstrous 
evil may at once be eradicated. The agricultural, that is 
the really working agricultural classes, may then be adequately 
represented. The tenant as well as the landlord may then have 
his interests consulted ; the industrious as well as the idle may 
have a voice in the state. 

Leaving the consideration of the County Representation, now 
comes the Borough Constituency as matter of remark. 

The representatives of boroughs have hitherto, as a body, been 
the plague-spot of our legislature. There are many persons 
nevertheless, who are really well-wishers to the cause of good 
government, who have clung to this mass of evil, because in it, 
from time to time, there have been found some small portions of 
good. Amongst that corrupt and mischievous majority of the 
House, there, from time to time, have appeared a few, a very few, 
virtuous legislators. The name of Ricardo figures among the 
members of the rotten boroughs; but even this name is not 
sufficient to balance the mischief effected by these pernicious 
sinks of corruption. It is true, that a rich man, if he desired to 
do good to his country as a legislator, might through the means 
of these boroughs, obtain a seat in Parliament; it is true, that 
there have been some rare instances of good men, who have 
thus found their way into the House. But how few has been 
the number as compared with the dishonest, who have by the 
same means obtained the same end? How much more prob- 
able is it, that the power thus to be attained should be used for 
mischievous rather than beneficial purposes ? Few, indeed, have 
been the cases of political honesty, when there has existed perfect 
security for dishonesty. This proposition has been proved in all 
ages, in all countries, and in England it has received but too pain- 
ful, too extensive a verification. By the members for nomination 
boroughs have the ministers swelled their majorities ; by their 
means have they been able to perpetuate abuse ; to create a 
debt unequalled in the annals of mankind; to enter into and 
maintain unjust wars; to raise indignation and hatred in the 
breasts of the people, and then to enact tyrannical laws to sup- 
press all expression of those feelings ; in short, by the boroughs 
every thing dishonest and mischievous that has been perpe- 
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trated by each succeeding profligate administration, has been 
sanctioned and maintained. Nothing can be worse than this 
portion of our legislature: change in this case must be for the 
better. The change that the ministers have proposed affords a 
glad prospect to every lover of his country. 

Of the 419 borough-members, 154 will at once be lopped off; 
and the remainder will be returned by a different, and on the 
whole a better constituency than formerly, while the place of 
the disfranchised boroughs will be supplied by the best class of 
members which the country can supply. 

The two important enactments respecting the right of voting 
in boroughs are— 

1. That the number of votes shall not be less than 300. 

2. That the right of voting shall belong to every man who 
rents and inhabits a house in the borough, assessed at not less 
than ten pounds per annum. 

In order to make up the established number of voters in 
towns where 300 cannot be found of the class required, the 
parishes or townships next adjoining are to be incorporated into 
those towns or boroughs, and their inhabitants will be entitled 
to vote. 

There are, it is to be feared, many of the boroughs retained, 
which will not have more than the minimum number of voters ; 
and it is by no means manifest that the power which lord 
Milton dreads will not still remain in the hands of the patrons. 
Three hundred is far too small a number if we desire to have a 
free constituency ; they are open both to corruption and intimi- 
dation, and unless some further precautions be taken, many of 
these old boroughs will quickly relapse into their former condi- 
tion; the member will be the nominee of some one patron, and 
then, as before, we shall have a rotten borough representation. 

The ten-pound franchise has been the subject of much furious 
discussion, and much wily intrigue. The hidden as well as 
open enemies of the people here making their stand to thwart 
the beneficial purpose of the projected measure. 

There are two sets of arguments, diametrically opposed 
to each other and, on this occasion, used by the same per- 
sons, but for different purposes. When it is intended to im- 
pugn the bill on the score of that which it destroys, the opponents 
of the people insist on the injustice of excluding the poor from 
voting. This argument is resorted to, in hopes of raising the 
present poor voters against the Reform. When it is intended, 
however, to impugn the Bill on the score of that which it estab- 
lishes, then the inexpediency, the dangerousness of fixing so low 
a qualification for voters is strenuously insisted on. This is 
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done in order to alarm the ministers, and their whig supporters. 
It is plain that no honest man would employ both these argu- 
ments ; both cannot be true. If it be unjust to exclude the 
poor, then the ten-pound franchise cannot be fairly attacked, on 
the ground that it includes a large number of the poorer classes. 
If, on the other hand the ten-pound franchise be mischievous 
because it includes a large number of the poor, then to exclude 
the poor cannot be unjust. It is a bad cause that requires such 
double dealing, and bad must be that morality by which it is 
permitted. 

There ate many solid objections, however, to the sum selected. 
The first is, that it is an exceedingly unequal criterion. Ten- 
pounds-house rént is paid in London, for example, by a very dif- 
ferent class from that which pays the same sum in small towns 
in the couttry; ahd thus the franchise, which is uniform in 
name, is in fact exceedingly varying. The sum of five pounds 
would not to any thing like the same extent, be thus unequal as 
a criterion. Few persons, not absolutely pdupers, but pay five 
pounds rent per annum, either in town or country, so that if 
this sum had been selected as the minimum, the circumstance 
determining the elective right would have been nearly the same 
throughout the whole country. 

The next objection to the sum of ten pounds is, that it is most 
efficient in keeping out voters exactly in those places in which 
it is desirable they should not be excluded. In the small towns 
a larger number of voters is highly desirable : in populous places, 
such as London, Manchester, or Birmingham, the number must 
be large undet atty circumstances, and a few more or less is a 
matter of comparative indifference. This, however, is not the 
case with the small piaces in the country. There the consti- 
tuency under any circumstances must be small; and any addi- 
tion or subtraction is a circumstance of the highest importance. 
By lowering the sum determining the franchise, persons of the 
class now in large towns deemed capable of exercising the right 
of voting would be admitted to enjoy that nght in the country, 
also, while this lower sum would not introduce into the consti- 
tuency of the towns a sufficient number to deteriorate the whole 
immense mass that must necessarily vote there. 

But it may be said, that to admit these poorer voters is mis- 
chievous, that it was the express purpose of the bill to exclude 
them. The answer to this is twofold. These poorer persons 
are to be admitted in the jlarge towns. Persons who are to be 
excluded in the country will form the great majority of voters in 
large towns. The ten-pound house-holders of Birmingham will 
be of no higher class as regards property, than the eight or 
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seven, or even the six-pound house-holder of the country towns. 
Rent in these latter forming a much smaller portion of the 
whole of a man’s expenditure, than in the former. But, if pro- 
perty be the criterion, and if it be determined that in Birmingham 
a given property insures a given degree of intelligence and prob- 
ity, assuredly the same property will insure the same result in 
the country. It may be objected to this, however, that the power 
of the rich in the country would be more effective than in 
the town, and that, therefore, the franchise ought in reality to be 
higher in the country. Allowing as we do that the power of the 
rich is greater in the country, the conclusion drawn by no 
means follows ; for it must be shewn that this power is greater 
over the six-pound, than over the ten-pound householder. We 
are inclined to believe that precisely the contrary result is the 
fact. 

If six-pound rent in the country be taken as marking thé same 
class as ten-pound in town—it will be immediately granted that 
the intelligence of the two classes, if property be the mark 
by which to determine intelligence, will be the same. And it is 
well known that in all the small towns the householders paying 
six pounds rent, are in every really essential particular a very 
intelligent class, and at least are quite equal as regards their 
power of determining who is a fit representative to those paying 
ten pounds. But, if this be so, it only remains to be deter-~ 
mined whether the ten-pound-rent payers are less under the 
power of the rich, than those paying six pounds. The shop- 
keepers of a small town who pay the higher rent are more likely 
to serve the rich than they who pay the lower. The latter will 
and do chiefly serve the poor: the poor being their customers, 
aré in reality their patrons—while the tich being the cus- 
tomers of the former, are in fact the persons whom they dread, 
are in fact their patrons. But if this be so, then the rich have 
more power over these payers of the higher rent, than over 
those who pay the lower, in other words the poorer voters will 
be as regards the power of the rich, so dreaded by Lord Milton, 
by far the more independent class. But if so what can be 
urged in defence of the present proposed arrangement? Why 
should not the sum be lowered to five pounds? In answer it 
may again be objected that the statements are incorrect, on 
which this reasoning is founded. In reply we appeal to the 
conduct of voters throughout the country. Who have been the 
persons who have voted for the liberal candidate? Why the 
poor voters. Who for example brought in Mr. Serjeant Wilde 
for Newark? Why the poor voters. The linen-draper, the 
haberdasher, the stationer, et id genus omne, feared the Duke of 
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Newcastle. The Duke of Newcastle influenced their customers, 
that is the gentry, as they are called, these gentry influenced 
them—but over the poorer class of voters this same influence 
was of no avail. Under the new bill, however, as soon as the 
old voters die off, a liberal candidate will not be returned. This 
is but one case out of many that might be adduced. It may 
be safely asserted, and without the slightest fear of a war- 
ranted contradiction, that the poorer class of borough-voters 
throughout the country have exhibited the greater ~upright- 
ness of conduct. We defy any disproval of this assertion. 
If so, then by facts as well as by arguments the lowering 
the franchise is completely warranted. In consideration it 
will appear to every thinking man, that there are many cir- 
cumstances in favour of the independence of the poor. The 
blandishments of the great are to the poor man, matters 
of little or no worth—while to a rich shopkeeper, for exam- 
ple, living in comfort, and aspiring by his style to distinc- 
tion, the attention of a great man is in the highest degree 
flattering and delightful. There is a longing in ‘his mind for 
the distinctions of the rich, he apes their manners, he soon 
learns to feel and think as they do, they are in every thing his 
models, their influence, therefore, over his mind is immense. 
This is not the case with the labourer. He has none of these 
aspirations—he does not expect to mix with this high class, he 
has little or nothing in common with them. The blandishments 
of the rich are comparatively powerless when employed on him. 
The event has justified this opinion: and we always find that 
the poor are ever the last to desert an honest cause. 

In all the boroughs, however, in which the franchise has 
hitherto been limited, the change to be wrought by the bill will 
be great and highly beneficial ; and as these formed a large 
number of the w hole, the amelioration in the whole body of the 
borough constituency will be of infinite importance. Taken as 
a whole they will form a large portion of a highly intelligent and 
upright class, and however they may be impelled at times by 
fear and corruption to swerve from the honest path, they will 
generally from their interests as poor and industrious citizens 
have a strong tendency to vote in favour of a cheap and equable 
government. And if once they are permitted to exercise their 
right, free from outward influence, they will prove’one of the 
most valuable portions of the whole constituency of this coun- 
try. Before this can be completely effected, however, the ballot 
must be introduced. Without this great safe-guard all schemes 
to exclude improper power, will ever be found ineffectual. 

The next great section of the constituency will consist of the 
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inhabitants of the large towns who will supply the place of the 
disfranchised boroughs. These, from their numbers and their 
intelligence, will form the best portion of the whole. They will 
possess every quality which is required to make an elective body 
a fit representation of the whole people. They will be indus- 
trious, intelligent, and subject to the same influences on their 
well-being as are felt generally by the nation. They will conse- 
quently have no sinister interests. They will wish to select the 
right representation, and being endowed with intelligence they 
will be enabled to carry their wishes into effect. From the 
representations of this body all future reforms will assuredly 
emanate. 

The whole of the borough constituency will be improved also 
by the abolition of out-voters. Wealth, for the purpose of 
honest expenditure, contra-distinguished from corruption will 
be of less importance: in other words the honest expense of a 
borough election will now be much less than formerly. The 
time being shortened, the expenditure in the shape of carous- 
ing, &c. will necessarily be greatly diminished, and as no 
voter will have to be brought from a distance, the bringing 
voters to the poll will be a matter of little cost. If the influ- 
ence of bribery could be completely annihilated (and the ballot, 
the ballot alone wil! effect this object) little more as regards the 
actual working of the constituency will be required for its im- 
provement. To make it perfectly regular will hardly then be 
needed, to attain most of the objects which are requisite to form 
a good government. 

What then it may now be asked will be the probable charac- 
ter of the whole body of Representatives ? 

From the preceding investigation it must be evident that the 
Parliament will lose two of its hitherto most remarkable charac- 
teristics ; viz. extreme idleness, and unbounded extravagance. 
Hitherto the Parliament could be said to have represented only 
avery minute portion of the whole people, the majority were 
deeply interested in every species of abuse, and had no incen- 
tive to labour. Now, however, all classes of the representation 
will have an interest in economy, and all will be impelled by 
habit, and by the desires of their constituents to be indus- 
trious in their vocation. The name and business of a legislator 
will now no longer by the majority of the House be assumed, 
the one as a mere distinction, the other as a pastime. The cha- 
racter will be considered as imposing on him, upon whom it is 
conferred, arduous and important duties, requiring patient 
attention, and unceasing industry — grave and industrious 
citizens will fill the places hitherto usurped by the idle and pro- 
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fligate youths who have figured as aristocratic nominees, and 
however faulty may be their determinations, their errors will 
result rather from ignorance than dishonesty. If the various 
classes of the representation be one by one considered, it will 
at once be seen that all have a strong interest in the most 
rigid economy. The agricultural population have no cause to 
wish for heavy taxation ; and consequently they will oppose all 
schemes that will induce expense.—The population of the 
mercantile towns are precisely in the same situation, and there- 
fore if their wills be really expressed by their representatives, we 
shall have the gratifying spectacle of a House of Commons, 
seriously endeavouring to lessen the burthens of the people, 
and to relieve them from that wretched state of misery to 
which so many have so long been consigned. The murmurs 
of the people will find a responsive echo in the legislature, 
and the cold contemptuous indifference of our aristocratic 
rulers will be exchanged for the warm and continuous sym- 
pathy of an honest assembly of fellow-citizens. To believe 
that this sympathy between the people and the House will 
be complete, would be to believe that the representation would 
be nearly perfect. This alas! is not to be reasonably expected. 
All that can be hoped is, that a large and growing minority, 
a minority which time will swell into a majority, will now advo- 
cate the people’s claims—These minorities will be most remark- 
able on questions of retrenchment. Mr. Hume will have a body 
of supporters, whom an extravagant ministry will not dare to 
meet, and as far as the nation’s well-being depends on an 
economical government, in so far that well-being will be more 
adequately insured than heretofore. 

There are other and higher duties which the coming Parlia- 
ment will be utterly incapable of fulfilling ; and this incapacity 
will arise partly from the people themselves. The evil of an 
imperfect representation is not to be measured merely by the 
aoe between its feelings, and that of the nation at large, 
for that would not be a perfect representation which completely 
reflected the general feeling. A government ought to guide, 
not be guided by, the people—they ought to guide them to good 
—but this should be by the influence of superior understanding 
not of superior power. But whilea representation is imperfect, 
this influence of superior intelligence will be necessarily curtailed 
—and the only beneficial acts that will be performed are those 
which are forced upon the government. The government will 
never be in advance of the people, but will be its sluggish fol- 
lowers : and this must continue to be the case until the repre- 
sentation be rendered so perfect that the office of a representa- 
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tive will be one purely onerous, or if considered rewarded, 
rewarded only by self-respect, and the gratitude and reverence 
of his countrymen. So long as the office, by the imperfection 
of the whole machine is one which may be profitable, vulgar 
ambition will aspire to it, and the arts which vulgar-minded de- 
magogues employ to captivate the people will be used to 
solicit the situation of a popular representative. The reigning 
prejudices of the people will be fostered by being extolled and 
appealed to; a course which would put in hazard their good 
opinion will be strictly avoided, and the representative will 
often be degraded into a base and servile flatterer af an ignorant 
multitude. And such will probably be the result in our coming 
reformed House. The persons who represent the people, will 
often be wild and furious in their language, weak in knowledge, 
and cowardly in spirit. By them no good will be originated. 
What the people wish, they will attempt, careless whether the 
thing desired a wise or not. The test by which all things will 
be tried, will be popularity. We prophesy, and as the prophecy 
is specific and not delivered in dark ambiguous phrases, it can 
only be made to suit one class of events; and not all or any, 
according to the usage of prophecies. We prophesy, then, that the 
ready hacks of an hitherto paramount aristocracy will suddenly 
turn round, and be the most servile sycophants of the popular 
party. He who wrote and spoke for the aristocracy while they 
were predominant, will soon be found in the ranks of the people 
caricaturing the various popular cries, and out-Heroding Herod 
in his denunciations of the enemies of the people’s interests. 
The reason of all this warmth and patriotic virtue will be plain 
—the thing will be profitable. The really honest will still be 
in the minority ; they will think it as base to flatter ignorance 
as dishonesty ; and the same decent pride which led them to 
scout the office of panders to aristocratic vice, will bid them 
reject with equal disdain the degrading pest of the slave of 
popular ignorance. Unhappily, there will be many to accept 
the situation for its profits; and since in the coming parliament, 
the most ready means to power, profitable power, will be by ad- 
vocating popular rights, little advance will be made in true 
knowledge—few evils will be remedied, that the most vulgar- 
minded cannot understand ; most or many of the great objects 
of an enlightened government will still be neglected,* It will 





* It may beasked, will this be an improvement on the former state of 
things? Certainly.—All this base servility existed before, but it was 
to vice and ignorance. Mr. Canning was as servile a flatterer as Mr. 
Hunt. Mr. Hunt flatters the mob of Preston—Mr. Canning flattered the 
mob of St. Stephen’s. The honest people of Preston will in time discover 
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be out of the House that the advances will be made; the 
same industrious instructors of the public, the object of whose 
ambition is not to chatter on a brilliant theatre, in hopes of the 
plaudits of vulgar ignorance, but to advance their race in know- 
ledge and virtue ; these same men, who have hitherto done all 
that has been done to improve the general character and intelli- 
gence of the people, will still occupy their high and solitary 
station ; ; and continue to labour with little aid, ‘though with far 
less opposition, for the great purposes which so long have been 
the object of their desires. Let them not despair, if they receive 
no assistance ; let them not be disappointed, that the change 
effected has but little lightened their labours. In these, more 
than ever, now rest the sole means of the people’s improvement, 
by them the remainder of the great work must also be performed. 
Let them not faint by the way ; let them not relax their efforts ; 
much still remains to be accomplished ; and to retain what has 
been gained, will be no easy task. The warning to the hus- 
bandman will serve for them— 
«© Omnia fatis 

In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri. 

Non aliter, quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum, 

Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 

Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni.” 

The same power which has brought the people to their present 
advance, will continue them onward; and a few short years 
may produce much, perhaps all, that the most instructed friends 
of the people desire. A perfect g government, however, can only 
exist among an educated people—a people of high intelligence, 
and enlightened morality : the great task that remains to be 
accomplished, is to instruct the people—to bring them to that 
state of knowledge and virtue requisite to msure a good govern- 
ment. The whole tone and character of our morality must be 
changed —the infection that a profligate government created and 
perpetuated must be destroyed: the inordinate desire for 
wealth; the longings after display and aristocratic or exclusive 
distinctions must be eradicated. Simplicity and sincerity of 
manners must be cultivated—a conscious self-respect based 
not on wealth, nor any thing but personal worth, must possess 
every bosom ; and then, but not till then, may we hope for a 
perfect government. A well-organized representation would 
greatly forward this thorough remodelling of the public mind ; 
and even the present, imperfect though it be, will remove many 





their error : they have an interest in being undeceived—but the mob of St. 
Stephen’s were not only pampered, but benefitted by the servility of their 
unworthy tool. 
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obstructions to this vital regeneration. A reformed parliament 
will not be able to retain the present taxes on knowledge, or 
oppose themselves to the growing wishes of the people for use- 
ful instruction. The new parliament will sin rather by omission, 
than commission. 

One other great benefit remains to be mentioned as resulting 
from the present reform. Although the representation is far 
from perfect, and, if something be not done in addition, will ina 
short time deteriorate, still, for the present, the power of the 
boroughmongers is broken up and destroyed. Their old haunts 
have been disturbed, and, for the present, they are almost without 
influence. They have not only thus lost their actual power, but 
the feelings of respect entertained by the people on account of 
that power have utterly disappeared. The strong holds of the 
aristocracy have been taken—the old system is broken up, and 
an opportunity is afforded, while confusion and despair are in 
the enemies camp, to make yet another inroad and utterly root 
them out. This day of our deliverance is at hand. Affairs 
cannot return to their ordinary state of quietude. The dispersed 
elements of the boroughmongers’ power cannot be collected— 
We cannot but believe that they are for ever destroyed. The 
many-headed snake has been scotched, a prudent people will 
speedily extinguish every spark of life. The opportunity is 
theirs, let them not neglect it. 





Arr. X.—1. The Passes of the Alps. By William Brockedon. In 
12 Numbers. London. 1829. 
2. Italy. Anew illustrated Road-book of the route from London to 
Naples, containing 24 highly-finished Views, By William Brocke- 
don. London. 1831. 


mPuE first view we take of any vaunted sight generally dis- 

appoints us. This is acommon observation ; but it militates 
against another, more general and less true, that familiar- 
ity lessens our admiration for what appeared wonderful at 
first. We have usually found, on the contrary, that it requires 
a thorough acquaintance, and considerable habit, to feel the 


sublime. The first view of the sea for instance—a sheet of 


dusky water, as little admirable as a Russian steppe or our 
English downs. The superior sublimity of the waste of waters 
over the barren plains of earth is at first sight by no means 
obvious ; nor, while standing on the beach, do you dwell on the 
vast immensity of waters, poured forth from the Atlantic and 
Pacific, to pause, tremble, and retire from our feet, like a 
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stricken dog. By degrees its wild and gloomy changes, its 
awful and its placid beauty, its terror and its docility, unfold 
themselves. And thus it is in most cases. The picturesque 
and the lovely immediately engage our approbation, while we 
are staggered by the awful and the grand. We assert that 
two among the most beautiful objects of art and nature—St. 
Peter’s at Rome and the Bay of Naples—have often been turned 
coldly from: the eye, unaccustomed to the vastness of the 
objects they present, with difficulty gets satisfied ; but when it 
has enlarged its faculties, so as to comprehend the wonders 
before it, every thing else appears trivial and insignificant. 

One exception we make to this almost general conclusion 


—the first view of the Alps. Whether from the heights of 


Jura we behold Mont Blanc lifting its proud head to the sky, 
or from the ravine which leads from Pontarlier to Neufchatel, 
we discover the vast range of Saint Bernard, we at once ac- 
knowledge, with extacy and enthusiasm, the novelty, the 
magnificence, and the wonder of the sight. We feel that we 
see something unlike all other things; that a power and a 
force are displayed by nature, of which we had no intimation 
before ; that our familiar earth is not so well known, not so 
tame, not so grovelling as we believed; that she has the 
capacity to lift her head to the sky, and to commune with the 
stars. There above, that white ridge, darkly flecked with 
shadows, which has usurped the place of the clouds, and which 
with more pride than Babel invades the wastes of air, tnat also 
is the earth. One occasion of this admiration arises from our 
viewing the Alps, for the first time, from a height. Their altitude 
is thus increased, because at that distance nothing but their real 
immensity could preserve for them the appearance of such stu- 
pendous magnitude. 

How ardently we desire to explore their ravines, and to scale 
their summits. We want to familiarize ourselves with their 
details, or to partake more intimately of their beauty. Then 
our enthusiasm receives a little check. Even in summer the 
hardy traveller suffers not a few inconveniences in exploring the 
Alpine passes. Shut out during the greater part of the year by 
icy barriers from free communication with their fellows, there is 
a stultified manner, awakened only by the love of gain, and a 
cheerless sloth about their inhabitants, by no means inviting. 
We knew some young people who, desirous of living in Switzer- 
land, eagerly sought the wildest and most secluded retreat, as 


being the most romantic and delightful. Looking over maps of 


the country m which the mountains of eternal snow were dis- 
tinctly marked, they selected the district where the Alps looked 
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highest and whitest—the lake of Lucerne: its verdurous isles, 
its giant barriers, its wild vallies, invited them. We are ashamed 
to say in how short a time the mists, rains, storms, the patois 
and the slow stupidity of the peasants, destroyed the charm. 
The Alps are things to look at, to ramble in on a cheerful 
summer day ; but they can never be our home. 

To any one who has visited these miracles of nature, or to 
those anxious to form a conception of objects which surpass the 
imagination, and to all who, about to travel, ought to form some 
previous idea of what they are going to see, we recommend a 
studious survey of Mr. Brockedon’s “ Passes of the Alps.” 
They have, indeed, been for some time before the public, and 
received the approbation they merit. They are now complete 
in twelve numbers, presenting a still greater number of Alpine 
passes, for our consideration and selection. His choice of views 
is happy, his execution peculiarly felicitous. We recognise 
again the vast forms which once stood in visible majesty before 
us: we view with delight the storm-shattered pine, the rainbow- 
painted cataract, the desolate fields of snow, the walls of rock, 
the seas of ice, the cold dull sources of mighty living rivers, the 
straggling goat-path along the ravines, the threatening avalanche, 
and last, not Jeast in wonder, the power of man to facilitate his 
passage among these Titanic shapes, the road, the gallery ; the 
torrent tamed, the precipice made pervious. If all other views 
of Alpine scenery would strike us with admiration for nature, 
the “ Passes of the Alps” possess this charm beside, of in- 
spiring us with respect for the powers of man. We might 
select several views, as being peculiarly beautiful. We mention 
the Pass of the Splugen as not only as sublime as any, but 
peculiarly interesting, as being the Pass usually selected by 
English travellers, who, preferring the romantic beauties of the 
Rhine, to the cultivated desarts of France, enter Italy by the 
Austrian territory. The letter-press that accompanies the illus- 
trations is unpretending, but well written and interesting : being 
the work of the artist, who saw what he described, it is full of 
valuable information for the guidance and comfort of the 
traveller. 

Weare happy to find that Mr. Brockedon is bringing out ano- 
ther work of nearly equal beauty, and perhaps still greater utility. 
The first number is now before us : it is to serve as a guide through 
Italy. It appears in a more portable shape than his “ Passes 
of the Alps,” being in octavo. The price of the work is not to 
exceed thirty shillings, and will appear in five parts ; leading 
the traveller from London to Paris, thence to Turin, Florence, 
Rome and Naples. The first number contains highly-finished 
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engravings, by Finden, of views on the well-known road from 
Calais to Paris. The letter-press is more copious, and more 
minute in its details than that of the author’s former work, and 
will present a perfect guide to the classic land, which so many 
among us are now happily in the habit of visiting. 





Axt. XI—On the Timber Trade. By Henry Bliss, Esq. London. 
Ridgway. 1831. 


HE people of this country are apt to attach excessive im- 

portance to their naval superiority, and to view with uncom- 
mon jealousy all enactments, which may be, or may be thought 
to be, injurious to our maritime power. The mercantile ship- 
owners taking advantage of the feeling, are ever on the alert to 
keep the country in alarm on the subject of what they call the 
Shipping Interest. They connect the Shipping Interest with the 
naval superiority of this country, and they endeavour to per- 
suade the people that none are so good judges of what affects, 
or is likely to affect the Shipping Interest as the ship-owners. 
{n times past when the legislature was not more instructed than 
the ship-owners, the Navigation Laws were enacted to protect, as it 
is called, the shipping of this country. From that hour to the pre- 
sent time, there has been an ever constant clamour on the part 
of the ship-owners respecting the necessity of protection, and 
the insufficiency of the laws hitherto made for that purpose. 
No matter what improvement in trade may be suggested, no 
matter how distant may be its connection with shipping, the 
moment the proposal is heard,a shout of disapprobation and 
doleful warning, is immediately raised by the shipping interest. 
Destruction to this country is regularly at least once a year 
foretold by this fearful body, and the ignorant and the timor- 
ous are often scared by their lugubrious lamentations. 

If the grounds of these warnings be considered, they will be 
seen to result rather from prejudiced and heated imaginations, 
than from reason,—the offspring of ignorance worked on by the 
powerful stimulus of self interest. 

The Navigation Laws have been, and are by the Shipping Inter- 
est considered their Palladium. Without them it is supposed 
that the mercantile marine could never have arisen, without 
them that it cannot be maintained. Both the one opinion and 
the other are incorrect. 

The Navigation Laws are deemed beneficial, because they are 
fancied to exclude the vessels of other countries from competi- 
tion with our own. And this exclusive or monopoly trade is 
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usually pointed out as the happy circumstance which has 
created the maritime superiority of Great Britain. But it can 
be shewn that this exclusive trade has not been maintained : that 
the Navigation Laws have not created a monopoly—therefore 
monopoly, through them, has not created our naval superiority, 
dandles the Navigation Laws have not produced those wonder- 
ful benefits for which they have hitherto received the too blind 
admiration of our countrymen. 

On the other hand, while these benefits may be proved to be 
chimerical, the evils resulting from this source may be shewn to 
be important. 

To make out these two sets of propositions is the object of 
the following observations. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance, that in the various dis- 
cussions on the subject of the commercial marine it should 
never have been perceived, that the vessels of Great Britain 
have, through a series of years, been actively and extensively 
in competition with the vessels of all foreign countries, so com- 
pletely in fact as to have rendered our highly-prized Navigation 
Laws a mere cipher, as regards the object for which they were 
enacted. The competition, indeed, has been indirect, and there- 
fore itself and its effects have been overlooked ; its effects have 
nevertheless been as complete as if the most direct and obvious 
competition had existed. The ship-owner, though always well 
acquainted with the facts, has not from his habits of mind 
been able to view them as a chain of consequences, or 
to point out the cause which gave them birth, he therefore 
has strenuously resisted all relaxation of the Navigation Laws, 
supposing them to be his only protection. The government 
indeed have been ignorant of the facts, and therefore could 
know nothing of the efficient, but indirect competition which 
has throughout existed in spite of every opposing enactment. 

It must be remembered that competition, with its effect, 
equalization of freights, may be produced in two ways. There 
may be competition between the vessels of Great Britain, and 
foreign vessels trading between foreign ports or British colo- 
nial ports and the ports of Great Britain. And it may also 
exist between the vessels of Great Britain and foreign vessels 
trading between foreign ports alone. The former of these we 
shall call direct competition, the latter indirect competition ; and 
it is the latter which has always existed between British and 
foreign vessels. 

It is well known to every ship-owner, or if it is not, any one 
can immediately acquire the information on reference to the 
returns made to Lloyd’s by their various agents abroad, that 
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not only since, but before, long before, the reciprocity system 
was established in this country, British vessels were the chief 
carriers between a variety of foreign ports, ports in which 
any other vessels equally foreign would have possessed equal 
advantages. British vessels are and have been the principal 

carriers between the ports in South America and from the ports 
of South America to the Mediterranean and the Baltic. The 
proportion of British to all other vessels from South America to 
foreign Europe is two thirds of the whole, the other third being 
principally Spanish and Brazilian. British vessels are con- 
stantly absent for three or four years trading between the 
Levant, the Italian, and the Austrian ports, as also between an 
immense variety of other places in the Mediterranean ; and yet, 
in none of the ports included are there any laws which give pro- 
tection to British vessels over those built in any other coun- 
try. The American, the Swede, the Dane, or the Prussian, have 
the same advantage. If any of those countries offered vessels 
equally good, and equally cheap, they would be employed to 
at least an equal extent ; and if while equally good, they were 
more cheap, they would, of course, wholly drive the British vessels 
from their present employ.* 

It is no answer, to say that British vessels have not invariably 
been used between all foreign ports, or to cite cases in which 
the vessels of some particular foreign country have almost mo- 
nopolised the trade between ports not their own. We know 
that the vessels of the United States are considerable carriers 
between ports in St. Domingo and Cuba and the Russian 
ports. This, however, is not because the vessels of the 
United States run at lower freights than the vessels of Great 
Britain, but it is owing to the peculiar situation of the three 
countries, both as to locality and their wants as consumers. The 
people of the Islands in question require the provisions and 
lumber of America, the Russians require the sugar and coffee 
of St. Domingo and Cuba, and the Americans require the hemp 
and iron of Russia. Thus then a vessel leaving America for 
Russia takes a cargo to the Havannah, there loads for 
Russia, and in Russia receives a home cargo. Throughout her 
long voyage she is at no moment unemployed. If British 
vessels were employed i in the trade between the ports of St. 








* If the government would direct the consul at the principal port of 
each country, to ascertain the number of vessels, or amount of tonnage 
from foreign countries, not including Great Britain and her possessions, 
during each year, from 1814 to 1830, distinguishing the tonnage of the 
country itself, British tonnage, and including all other foreign tonnage 
in one total, the truth of what we have stated would be instantly apparen 
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Domingo or Cuba and Russia, they would go in ballast from 
Great Britain to those Islands, a voyage of six or seven weeks : 
for supposing them able to load in the United States for the 
Islands, when in Russia they could not load for the United 
States, but would be compelled to load for England, which is 
not half the voyage; at a much lower freight, therefore, the 
American can earn in this trade as much as the English vessel 
at a much higher, and consequently is enabled to carry for less ; 
but this is a peculiarity of situation. In like manner the vessels 
of the Baltic go to the Mediterranean with cargoes of their own 
produce, and consequently the Danish vessels in particular, which 
have a reputation for goodness, are the chief carriers from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic. In this latter, as in the former case, 
the Baltic vessel is freighted throughout, whereas the English 
vessel would start, whether for the Baltic or the Mediterranean 
port, in ballast. Here, then, is another instance of a decided 
advantage in a peculiar trade arising from locality. We do not 
contend that British vessels have been able to compete with 
foreign vessels under heavy disadvantage to the British vessel : 
all that we are endeavouring to prove is, that in equally ad- 
vantageous circumstances the British vessel has not only con- 
tinued in the trade, but driven the vessels of every other country 
from it. Suppose the American vessels not to exist, and the 
trade between the Islands and Russia to be open to the English, 
Swedish, Danish, and Prussian vessels, the latter would never 
be employed, they would have no advantage over British vessels 
from locality, all four going to the Islands equally in ballast, 
and depending solely on the return voyage for compensation. 
In like manner let us suppose the Danish, Swedish, and 
Prussian vessels not to exist, and the trade between the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean to be equally open to the British and 
the United States vessels, the vessels of the two countries 
would start equally in ballast, and consequently upon an equal 
footing, and the vessels of the United States could not sail for 
the freight which would pay the English vessels. The trade 
between South America and the Mediterranean and the Baltic 
is the best proof of the assertion. In those trades the vessels 
of either country have equally to make one trip more or less 
without a freight, and consequently none but English vessels 
are found therein; American, Swedish, Danish, and Prussian 
vessels, being hardly known, or so little known as scarcely to need 
remark. 

For catrying hides to Holland and Hamburgh from South 
America the Danish vessels are sufficiently good ; and being of 
an inferior quality to British vessels are afforded at a less 
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freight. But such a circumstance cannot be adduced as a 
proof of British vessels being unable to sail at as low a freight 
as foreign vessels, and consequently, that wherever they come 
into competition, the British vessels would be driven from the 
market. As well might it be said that, because some of the 
slop-built vessels manufactured in our North American colonies 
(particularly in the years 1824, 1825, and 1826) of timber 
actually condemned by the inspectors as unfit for exportation, 
could afford to run at a much less freight than our Thames-built 
East and West Indiamen, the latter would be laid up in dock. 
The former were never fit for carrying any but cargoes that 
could not be damaged, as timber or coals, and would be rejected 
if they would carry for nothing silk, cotton, or sugar. Should, 
indeed, the East or West Indiamen, built of the best materials, 
and finished in the highest manner, attempt to compete in the 
timber or coal trade with the miserable class of vessels just 
named, then indeed the owners would be ruined. The vessels 
though of a superior description, would not assist them to higher 
freights ; the commoner vessels being equally good for conveying 
timber and coals, would always be preferred at a lower freight, 
quality not being of importance. Wherever foreign vessels are 
in foreign employ found running with British vessels, the former 
are taken at inferior freights for inferior purposes, whilst the 
latter are taken at superior freights for superior purposes.* 

If it were fairly dealing with the question to cite cases where 
decided local advantages exist, such as are the cases of the 
Americans carrying from St. Domingo or Cuba, to Russia, and the 
Danes and Swedes, carrying between the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic, we might adduce as a proof, that British vessels are able 
to beat the vessels of all other countries, in the trade from Great 
Britain to Mexico. There is no law to prevent foreign vessels 
loading here for Mexico, and yet none but British vessels ever 
do; the reason being, that when at Mexico the British vessel 
can run to Honduras or Belize, and obtain a cargo of 
mahogany, or to New Orleans for a cargo of cotton, or to the 
West Indies for a cargo of sugar, with which they return to 
this country. A foreign vessel could not return with a cargo 
from any of these places to Great Britain, and for many of 
the cargoes, there are few countries, except Great Britain, which 
offer a market : it would therefore make a voyage in ballast, most 
probably a long one, but would be no proof that the foreign 








* British vessels are generally hired in foreign ports at a rate from twenty 
per cent to thirty per cent higher than the vessels of almost any other 
country. 
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vessel could not sail as low as the British, when under equal 
advantages. 

Besides the disadvantage of locality against British vessels 
in carrying between the Baltic and the Mediterranean, there is 
another arising from the laws of the northern countries. None 
of the countries of the Baltic, with the exception of Sweden 
and Norway, will permit British vessels to enter from ports not 
British, although they will allow the vessels of almost every 
other foreign country to carry between their own and any 
foreign port in the world. Such is also the case with France 
and Holland ; they exclude us from a privilege granted to most 
other nations. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that our vessels are not often 
found between the Baltic and Mediterranean, placed as they are 
under every disadvantage ; and their absence cannot be adduced 
as a proof of their being unable to compete with foreign vessels 
upon equal terms. Equal terms are the terms feared by the 
friends of restriction. 

Were foreign vessels permitted to compete with British in 
carrying from British colony and foreign’ ports to ports in the 
United Kingdom, they would only be on equal terms ; but then 
it is evident they need not be dreaded. 

Having shown that British vessels not only are now, but have 
been from time immemorial, employed to a considerable extent 
between foreign ports, where no fiscal or local circumstances 
exist either in their favour or against them ; and in which con- 
sequently they are on an equality with the vessels of every other 
country, and no more; it now remains to be considered what 
have been the general effects to the British ship-owners result- 
ing from this competition. 

So long as British vessels carry between ports, wherein 
the vessels of other courtries are equally favoured, British 
vessels must carry at as low a rate, as the vessels of other 
countries. Did they not they would not be employed ; this 
must be so self-evident, that it only needs to be mentioned. 

If then those which have been employed abroad, have carried 
at as low freights as foreign vessels of equal goodness, so have 
those which have been employed between foreign ports, or British 
colonial ports and the ports of Great Britain, from which employ- 
ment formerly foreigners were wholly excluded, and to which they 
are now only partially admitted under the Reciprocity Act. It 
would be absurd to suppose, that the vessels of Great Britain, 
carrying between foreign ports, carry at lower freights, than those 
employed between the British colonial or foreign ports and the 
ports of the United Kingdom. No shipowner is willing to make 
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a sacrifice for the good of the rest. Every owner of ships, like 
every owner of goods, seeks for his ships the best market, and 
only takes the price offered him, because no better is to be had ; 
this position, perhaps, cannot be more clearly explained than by 
the illustration of a charter by the month; which engagement 
may be, that the charterer shall pay all the port charges and 
the insurance. In such case, it matters but little to the owner 
to what part of the world his vessel goes, he will pay all other 
expenses, and hire her at a given rate per ton, per month. Let 
it be supposed that two monthly charters are in the market, the 
charterers to pay port charges and insurance; the one to run 
wholly between British colonial ports and Great Britain, the 
other charter to run between wholly foreign—for example be- 
tween South American and foreign European ports. Let it be sup- 
posed that there are two vessels each applicable to the purpose 
of either charter. ‘Twenty shllings per ton per month are offered 
by the person wanting a vessel for British employment, and nine- 
teen shillings only are offered for the foreign employment. Itis 
evident that one only of the vessels can have the British 
charter, but which shall give way to the other? Each owner pre- 
fers twenty shillings, and each considers that any thing more 
than nineteen shillings, is preferable to that latter sum, the two 
vessels compete with each other for the British employment till 
they reduce the offer to nineteen shillings, the rate of the 
foreign charter, when (both charters in other respects being 
equal) it becomes immaterial to each owner which charter his 
vessel may obtain: but the effect on the freight in the mean 
time is evident. That which is true, however, between two 
vessels, is true as regards a greater number. It does not matter 
whether there is one British and one foreign charter in the mar- 
ket, or ninety-five British and five foreign charters. So long as 
there are any vessels willing to take foreign employment, so long 
it is evidently at least equal to British employment: for the sur- 
plus British vessels would tender at something less than the other 
British vessels offered to receive, provided it were only a fraction 
more than they could obtain in foreign employment, and the 
persons requiring vessels for British employment would take those 
vessels which, all things considered, offered at the lowest price. 
Whilst, therefore, there are one thousand British charters and 
one thousand and fifty British vessels, so long will British 
freights and foreign freights be equal. So long only as the 
number of British vessels are merely sufficient for British employ- 
ment, will vessels in British employment receive higher remune- 
ration than vessels in foreign employment, whether those vessels 
be British or foreign, and consequently, so long as a portion of 
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vessels having British registers, have been in foreign service, so 
long have British freights and foreign freights been on a level : 
the differences in voyages consisting of bad or good climates, 
intricate and easy navigations, and long or short periods, as 
well as the qualities of vessels being considered, for such 
differences equally exist between the various British employ- 
ments as between foreign employment and British employment. 
It would be almost impossible to name two voyages, where, in 
every minute particular, the circumstances were similar; and 
consequently any two instances of similar length where the 
employment would be equally good at a similar price. 

t is plain, then, that British vessels have from an indefinite 
period been in full competition with foreign vessels, and that it 
would be absurd to imagine that the carrying trade possessed 
by British ships between colonial ports and foreign ports and 
the ports of the United Kingdom, is owing to the Navigation 
Laws ; when it is evident, that whether those laws existed or 
not, British vessels would equally possess their past and pre- 
sent monopoly. 

A case completely parallel to the present, may be found in 
the exclusive supply of the British demand for cotton by British 
manufacture. Does the British manufacturer, does any man 
who can lay claim to the smallest powers of reasoning, suppose 
that the British cotton manufacturer owes his monopoly of the 
British markets to the duty of ten per cent imposed by the legisla- 
ture on the importation of foreign manufactured cotton. If the 
protecting duty were abolished to-morrow, and a bounty were 
given to the foreigner of two and a half per cent., not an ounce 
more of foreign manufactured cotton would be used in this 
country than is now used. Would any one contend that the 
British cotton manufacturer does not, to all intents and purposes, 
compete with the foreign cotton manufacturer, because a pro- 
tecting duty of ten per cent exists in this country, and of 
fifteen per cent. in the colonies, and foreign cottons are 
never found in either the one or the other? The foreign manu- 
facturer could not supply those markets, because he could not 
supply them so cheaply. In the markets of South America, 
and in the markets of many countries of Europe, the British 
manufacturer has no protection ; and yet has he not always 
kept the markets almost exclusively in his own hands: and is 
not this competing with the foreigner, as completely as if no 
protecting duty existed at home? Is it not absurd to say, that 
we can compete with him abroad, but not in our own markets, 
whilst to foreign markets, we have, like himself, a freight to 
pay, but for the home market, he has a freight, and we none? 
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In like manner with our shipping, its monopoly of the British 
carrying trade is not owing to the Navigation Laws, it is owing 
to circumstances perfectly. independent of them ; ; nor can it be 
said of the British shipping, that it does not compete with fo- 
reign shipping when it does compete, and has competed in foreign 
markets ; nor that British shipping can compete in foreign em- 
ployment, but cannot compete in British employment. 

Whilst the truth of the statements and reasoning are admitted, 
it will probably be answered by some, that British vessels have 
for a long series of years been sailing at a loss to the owners. 
That, at the conclusion of the War in 1815, a great number of 
vessels which had hitherto been employed as transports, or had 
found employment whilst we had a monopoly of the carrying 
trade of Europe, had been thrown into the general market, and 
that by the reduced employment freights were lowered so much 
as no longer to be a gain, but to leave a partial loss, to the ship- 
owner ; and that, bad as foreign freights, and home freights may 
have been, it was better to accept them than to be totally 
idle, and to incur a total loss. Even if this had been true it does 
not in any way invalidate the above position, that the existing Na- 
vigation Laws have afforded no protection. That it is not true, 
however, is evident, for if true, capital not having yielded the 
ordinary remuneration when invested in shipping, no vessels 
would have been built till the number in existence were reduced 
to an exact sufficiency for the home demand ; viz. to carry for 
the Mother Country and her colonies, for not ’till then could 
freights have risen to a remunerating price. What, however, 
has been the case ? Why, that in the United Kingdom alone 
there have been built in each of the years since the com- 
mencement of the peace, 

ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 

Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships, Tons. 
1814 .. 524 .. 69,539 136 .. 14,563 46 .. 1,973 
1815 .. 712 .. 84,794 1G6 .. 316,227 35 «« 1,882 
1816 .. 618 .. 67,083 192 .. 15,608 42 .. 1,985 
1817 .. 500 .. 63,260 156 .. 14,824 102 .. 3,126 
1818 .. 573 .. 70,542 131 .. 13,923 49 .. 2,486 
1819 .. 586 .. 71,257 154 .. 16,228 35 .. 1,500 
1820 .. 461 .. 54,014 121 .. 11,014 38 .. 1,684 
1821. .. 399 .. 46,296 122 .. 9,457 64. 
1822 .. 442 .. 43,212 $7 .< 6,162 35 .. 1,548 
1823 .. 468 .. 54,068 92 .. 7,418 34 .. 1,659 
1824 .. 625 .. 76,428 139 .. 12,840 36 «6 1 8ll 
1825 .. 722 .. 102,842 209 .. 17,136 44 .. 2,497 
1826 .. 802 .. 90,813 265 .. 24,897 48 .. 2,653 
1827 .. 650 .. 72,065 210 .. 18,629 34 .. 2,450 
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1828 .. 630 .. 70,685 167 .. 15,973 45 .. 2,005 
1829 .. 517... 61,299 170 .. 14,023 31 .. 1,313 
1830 .. 529 .. 60,726 156 .. 12,692 45 .. 2,564 
Total in the United Kingdom. Ships, 13,194—Tons, 1,447,016. 


The foregoing, however, are only those built in the United 

Kingdom, to which must be added the following for the colonies, 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

Bord ..: 13k «s 21,060 1822 .. 209 .. 15,611 

1815 .. 234 .. 24,061 1823 .. 245 .. 22,240 

1816 .. 408 .. 32,282 1824 .. 342 .. 50,522 

Beer. s» - 316 .. Bazi 1825 .. 353 .. 50,299 

1818 .. 298 .. 17,302 1826 .. 580 .. 86,554 

1819 .. 328 .. 21,701 1827 .. 529 .. 68,908 

1820 .. 248 .. 16,440 1828 .. 464 .. 50,844 

SG3t w. 275 «.. 15,366 1829 .. 416 .. 39,237 

It may be objected, that colonial vessels, being built of 
timber on the spot, can be afforded at a much cheaper rate 
than those built in the Mother Country. This is true as 
regards the timber ; but, in the colonies, cordage, canvass, and 
ironwork are far more expensive, so also is that material ingre- 
dient, labour. If colonial-built vessels could be afforded at 
a lower cost, being equally entitled to a British register with 
those built in the Mother Country, and to all the advantages 
which that register confers, they would have wholly superseded 
home building ; that they have not done so, a comparison of 
the foregoing tables will fully evince. 

Thus, then, it is found that on an average of sixteen years, by 
the Mother Country and her colonies have been built 1160 vessels 
per annum, which is sufficient to show the utter incorrectness of 
the assertion, that capital invested in shipping has not yielded an 
ordinary profit during the last fifteen or sixteen years. Unless 
indeed we are called upon to believe, that there is a certain class 
of people in this country, so wedded to a peculiar employment 
for their capital, that they would rather lose by that than gain 
by any other. It has been asserted that although vessels do 
not pay, they are nevertheless built for the employment, as 
captain or mate, of a relation or friend. A few cases of this 
nature may exist, but there are very few men who have friend- 
ship so intense as to lead them into a decidedly bad speculation ; 
and supposing the feeling general, the building would still con- 
tinue, whether the Navigation Laws did or did not exist: 
and it is evident they have afforded no protection, since the 
end is not gain but the advantage of a friend. 

A more plausible objection is, that vessels are required for 
particular trades; and that although they do not pay, the 
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trade in which they are employed does. But if the total capital 
invested in the vessel and the trade did not make a return 
equivalent to the return in most other trades, the capital would 
be withdrawn from the vessel and the particular trade. If it 
does make the ordinary return, then the trade and vessel will 
be continued under any circumstances; so that neither of 
these arguments is of any importance. If motives exist sufli- 
ciently strong to maintain vessels at a loss with the Naviga- 
tion Laws, they will be sufficiently strong without them, since 
by them no protection is afforded, No one, however, will for 
an instant believe that either one or the other statement is 
generally true. 

Having shewn that British vessels have competed, and suc- 
cessfully, with foreign vessels in foreign ports, where foreign 
vessels have equal advantages; the next position to be main- 
tained is, that they have of late years competed with foreign 
vessels in British ports, and with perfect success. By the 
Reciprocity Act introduced by Mr. Huskisson in 1824, goods, 
brought in vessels the build of the country producing the goods, 
pay no more duty than goods brought in British vessels. In 
other words British and foreign shipping were by that Act put 
on an equality. 

We will now see how far foreign shipping has been able to 
exclude our own. 

The annual average of British tonnage entered into the United 
Kingdom for the four years ending 1823 (the year previous to 
the passing of the Reciprocity Act) was 1,468,095. The annual 
average of British tonnage for the four years subsequent to the 
passing of the Reciprocity Act, including 1827 and 1830*, was 
2,136,458, being an increase of 668,363 tons on the average of 
the first period ; amounting to between forty and fifty per cent 
on the already enormous amount of British tonnage. Since the 
passing of this act (now six years) our tonnage has only decreased 
with two countries, Norway and Sweden, two countries whence the 
most inferior class of vessels and the least damageable cargoes are 
brought, and even with these countries the decrease has only 
amounted to 12,000 tons.+ With the four principal ship-owning 
countries of the north of Europe, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Prussia, taken together, our tonnage has increased 37,000 





* The years 1824, 1825, 1826 have been avoided; having been of so 
extraordinary a nature, they might not be considered a fair comparison. 

+ If we had been allowed cheap timber, even this decrease would not 
have taken place. Our present duties on timber render that commodity 
full fifty per cent higher than it would be, were the protection withdrawa 
from the British colony timber. 
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tons on a comparison of the two periods. With Denmark and 
Prussia the increase has been about 50,000 tons ; and with the 
North of Europe, including the preceding four countries, and 
Germany and Russia, the British tonnage has increased from 
420,000 tons in the first period to 611,000 in the latter, an in- 
crease of nearly fifty per cent. With the United States our 
tonnage has been very nearly doubled. 

We think further proof is not requisite to establish our ability 
to compete with foreign vessels on equal terms in our own ports. 
The foregoing is evidence of our having competed successfully 
with the vessels of the principal ship-building countries of the 
world. 

If under any circumstances British vessels are unable to 
eompete with foreign vessels, it is where vessels of a very infe- 
rior description only are required. As for instance, to carry 
cargoes that are not damageable or not easily so, cargoes of 
wine, tallow, coals, hides, or more particularly of timber, which 
cannot be damaged, but is even a cargo capable of assist- 
ing the vessel to float. It may be contended, that were the 
Danish, Norwegian and Swedish vessels allowed to carry for 
us on the same terms as British vessels, for many of the above 
purposes they would be hired from their inferiority, at a freight 
lower than British vessels could exist upon. 

In a commercial navy of 22,000 vessels a large number are 
yearly falling to decay, and at a certain period become unfit for 
carrying cargoes ofa valuable and an easily damageable nature, as 
silk, cotton, sugar, grain, tea, &c. These old vessels nevertheless 
with slight repairs continue for many years capable of carrying 
cargoes of a description not to be damaged, as timber, coals, &c. 
Since the Reciprocity Act was passed a great number of 
them have been in the Baltic timber trade, competing with 
the Baltic vessels. Now as they would not go into the Baltic 
trade, if North American timber freights were better than Baltic, 
it is evident that our old vessels have been, since the Reciprocity 
Act, to all intents and purposes as much in competition, and haye 
been reduced in freights as low, as they would be, orcould be were 
foreigners allowed to carry between our North American colonies 
and the United Kingdom. The competition between the lowest 
class of foreign vessels has been as complete since the Recipro- 
city Act, as the competition between first quality British vessels 
and first quality foreign vessels had been previously. It is pro- 
bable that the freights amongst a particular size of our inferior 
vessels, viz. between one hundred and two hundred tons would 
suffer a slight fall, were foreigners allowed to compete with 
them, although vessels of a better class or of a larger size 
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of the same class would not; and for this reason, that the 
vessels of this smaller size, not being more than equal, perhaps 
we might more properly say not being equal, to the demand 
for British employment, enjoy a species of monopoly. The 
freight consequently may be rather higher on these vessels 
than it otherwise would be, higher with relation to other vessels. 
We do not see, however, any great mischief were a small class 
of our inferior vessels to be slightly reduced in their freights. 
They would sell for less when they came into the inferior em- 
ployment by a few hundred pounds, which difference would, 
in the shape of freight, be spread over the valuable cargoes 
which they carry during the first twenty years of their exist- 
ence, and on which the amount would be so trifling a per cent- 
age, as never to be felt or scarcely to be perceived by the con- 
sumers of those cargoes. 

The whole of this difficulty, however, would be obviated by 
the duties on timber being reduced to the present rate on colo- 
nial timber, viz. 10s.a load. It is peculiarly in the lower class 
of vessels that the tax on wood acts so severely ; in a vessel built 
for the purpose of carrying inferior cargoes, the timber bears a 
greatly increased proportion to the whole cost, compared with 
what it does in the superior class. In the superior vessel the 
workmanship, fittings. and finishing form very materially the 
greatest portion of the expense, whilst in the common vessel, 
as built in the wood countries of Northern Europe, the wood is 
put together ina very rough state, and the fittings and fastenings 
are of the poorest. If Baltic timber were admitted at 10s. (at 
which the revenue would gain more than it has during the last 
fifteen years) the material for building and repairing second and 
third class vessels would then be had in the north east of 
England, where the bulk of our building establishments are, at 
an immensely reduced cost, nearly fifty per cent less than now ; 
whilst at the same time wages, from the increased demand for 
timber, would experience a considerable rise in the countries 
from whence the timber would be brought ; and the consequence 
of this would be, that we should be able to build, and should 
build and repair vessels of an inferior description at as small an 
expense as, or at a smaller expense than any country of Europe. 

There is yet another subject respecting which great delusion 
has been created and maintained by the Navigation Laws. It 
is generally believed, that if they did not exist, foreign sailors, 
would wholly or nearly displace British sailors, and that in the 
course of time, particularly during war, we should find it 
impossible to man our ships of war. The Navigation Laws 
allow every British vessel, no matter to what port she trade, to 
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have one fourth of her crew foreigners; in other words compel 
her only to have three-fourths of her crew English. If, there- 
fore, foreign sailors could be had at lower wages, or were better 
at the same wages, we should find advantage taken to the 
full extent of this limited number, and every British vessel 
would possess a crew one-fourth foreign seamen. To those 
who are acquainted with shipping it is well known, that there are 
not twenty-five per cent of foreigners amongst the seamen of 
our commercial navy, nor even five per cent. Foreign sailors 
are rarely found in our vessels trading with the West Indies, with 
North America, with South America, or the Mediterranean, and 
seldom in those trading with the East Indies. The only vessels 
in which they are to be found are those sailing to ports of the 
Baltic, and then they are mostly of the country to which the 
vessel generally trades. But even in vessels trading to the 
Baltic, they rarely amount to one-fourth ; and in all instances 
demand wages as high, and provisions as good as those demand- 
ed by the British sailor. 

It may now be asked, supposing all these statements to be 
correct, why need any alteration be made in these laws? It is 
said, they do not raise freights, they do not raise wages, what 
evil then is effected by them? The answer is, that although 
there be not a rise of freight or of wages, in consequence of the 
existence of the Navigation Laws, still there are other injurious 
circumstances resulting from them. 

According to the present laws, goods can only be imported 
into this country for consumption in ships of Great Britain, 
or in those of the country producing the goods. The 
consequence is, that, however much we may require produce 
of a particular description, should there be twenty cargoes 
off our coasts in ships neither British nor of the country of 
which the produce is the growth, no relief can be derived 
therefrom, not a particle of such produce can enter this country 
for consumption. But, absurd as it may appear, the cargoes, 
after being taken to Gibraltar and landed, may be brought here 
in British vessels and then admitted for consumption. Of 
course, landing, re-shipping, and the extra voyage tend mate- 
rially to raise the price to the consumer in this country; and 
great as such an evil may be, in many instances the unnecessary 
delay in obtaining goods which are much needed, is a far greater 
evil, 

A further, and, at times, a serious evil arises from the in- 
equality of the demand for shipping at different periods. In a 
country os such an enormous trade as our own, the 
demand for shipping is subject to great variations; so great as 
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to make a difference in the general rate of freights of full twenty 
per cent. During a period of diminished demand at home, 
many of our vessels are employed in conveying between foreign 
countries ; and when a revival of the home demand takes place, 
they are absent, and frequently are engaged for an unexpired 
period and cannot return. To supply the creased demand for 
shipping for those places from which none but British vessels 
are allowed to import, as for British colony ports, and the ports 
of foreign countries having no shipping of their own, the best 
of the inferior British vessels are taken from inferior employ- 
ment, the deficiency being made up by an increase of foreign 
vessels, each foreign country supplying an additional number 
in its own trade with Great Britain. An additional number of 
foreign vessels must, from necessity, be admitted into our ser- 
vice ; but, by our foolish laws, they are prevented from entering 
it so as to be most serviceable. The better vessels of one 
country are employed ‘for inferior purposes, whilst the worse 
vessels of another are employed for superior purposes. And 
this because foreign vessels can on:y enter our employ through 
the trade with their own particular countries. 

If the Navigation Laws did not exist, at periods such as 
those mentioned, the superior vessels, no matter of what coun- 
tries, would be applied to the superior purposes. 

Added to these evils is the still greater mischief that arises 
from the erroneous opinions entertained by the shipowners as a 
body, respecting the protection which the Navigation Laws are 
supposed to afford to our commercial marine. The moment 
that any change is proposed in the trade of this country, 1 
matter how obvious may be the benefit to the community, ons 
is immediately raised by the shipping interest a cry that their 
welfare is sacrificed to new and unwholesome theories, no matter 
how distant may be the probable influence of the proposed 
measure.* On this cherished interest, opposition is immediately 
commenced and pertinaciously adhered to. 

The old maxim, that prevention is better than cure, is steadily 
acted on; another consideration, whether the thing prevented 
be an evil or not, is a matter carefully neglected. Not a session 
of parliament passes over without vehement lamentations on the 





At a late meeting of the shipowners in London, a Mr. Urquhart depre- 
cated the abolition of the Slave trade, as having been injurious to the 
shipping interest. [Vide Morning Herald, Friday, 10th June, 1831.] 
After this, a protest may be expected from the shipowners against giving 
moral instruction to the people, as tending to lessen crime, and conse- 
quently to diminish the number of convicts for transportation in British 
vessels, 
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part of these watchful ship-owners. Not a single beneficial mea- 
sure is proposed, without its being seriously impeded by the 
ignorant clamour of those who fancy themselves interested in the 
shipping of this country. If, as we believe, it has been made 
manifest, that the Navigation Laws are as a protection absolutely 
futile, it is of the highest possible importance, that they should 
be known and felt to be so. Nothing, however, short of their 
repeal, and the consequent plain proof attendant on such repeal, 
will ever be sufficient to convince those who are wedded to the 
old system of the utter uselessness of these much and long-prized 
enactments. We would suggest, therefore, that the matter 
should be fully reconsidered, and the various statements here 
urged be thoroughly sifted. To us it appears plain, that by the 
various facts and reasonings brought forward in the course of 
the preceding observations, the assertions put forth at the com- 
mencement have been fully borne out and substantiated. To 
any purposes of protection the Navigation Laws are powerless— 
to purposes of mischievous restraint they are but too efficient. 





Art. XII.—The Architecture of Birds. Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. By J. Rennie, Professor of Natural History, King’s Col- 
lege, London. C. Knight. London. 

ig is a novel and ingenious plan, to arrange the population of 

the woods and hedges by the trades they follow ; instead of 
distinguishing birds by their bills or their talons, the author of 
this book has divided them into classes of masons, carpenters, 
and tailors. Architecture or house-building, after curious designs, 
whose beauty is not spoilt by expensive and deceptive estimates, 
is the business on which they bestow the chief care of life. 

They get their livelihood as they take their exercise ; singing and 

loye-making go hand in hand, and are pursued in sport; but 

the work—the serious concern of their existence—is to build 
their annual house. This may appear a light matter to indivi- 
duals who dwell in abodes three or four stories high, and who 
pay their rent by a check upon their banker; but the task 
would assume a different aspect, if each human pair had to 
build their own habitation, and were not permitted to marry ’till, 
with their own unassisted hands, they had prepared an abode 
for themselves to dwell in and a place in which to rear their 
children. What sensations of ludicrous horror would seize upon 

a pair of fashionable tomtits or love-sick chaffinches of rank, if, 

as they were rolling off from the gate of St. George’s Church, 

they were told that they must build themselves a. house before 


they went to bed. The division of labour is one of the arts of 
0 2 
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society which birds, though of the most sociable turn, have not 
yet learned; they never help one another, and though some 
classes are better qualified than others for architecture, yet they 
devote no race of birds to the work, and pay them as they might 
in wheat and worms. But according as each is formed, so do 
they build ; they adapt their style of nest to their tastes or their 
caprices, they are guided by their aptitude for different descrip- 
tions of work. The martin, witha bill like a pickaxe and claws 
of great elasticity, holds fast by his feet, and digs a hole in a 
sand- bank with his beak: the tailor-bird, having a bill like a 
needle, sews up a nest of dried leaves ; the wood- -pecker, with his 
tapping instrument, buries himself i in a rotten tree ; some have 
talents for masonry, and lay floors, and raise walls of mortar ; 
some are weavers, and compact a habitation of bent grass or 
rushes ; some are basket-makers, and dwell in baskets ; some are 

carpenters, and some are plasterers; some, like their human 
superiors, are too idle to build abodes for themselves, oust their 
neighbours and take possession of nests they have no right to— 
these are the parasites. Such, for instance, as cuckoos, who 
drop their eggs in beds made for a more industrious pair. The 
flamingos alone, seem to build nests not according to their 
power ‘of construction, but to accommodate an awkwardness of 
personal form ; their legs are so long that it would seriously 
meconvenience them to hatch their eggs by sitting upon them: 
they, therefore, build up a nest from the ground, the height 
of their legs, and thus are enabled by straddling across it, to 
stand over their eggs. The plate in this book, which repre- 
sents this action, has a very curious effect ; it is a ridiculous 
sight to see these gawky animals, as it were riding on the ridges 
of their houses, instead of comfortably snoozling Tike other birds 
deep in the fertilizing warmth of their downy boxes. 

Mr. Rennie’s entertaining compilation, is only nominally em- 
ployed upon the architecture of birds ; seduced by the temptations 
of the subject, he has gone a good deal into other habits uncon- 
nected with building, and we are not surprised that a student 
of nature should be thus led away from his strict subject. But 
under whatever title it may pass, he has undoubtedly succeeded 
in putting together one of the most agreeable volumes we have 
met with of the kind for some time. Mr. Rennie is himself an 
observer, and has drawn in the way of correction and addition 
much upon his own resources, but his great authorities, the re- 
servoirs from whom he has taken his sweetest and most copious 
draughts are Wilson, for the birds of America, and Le Vaillant, 
for the birds of South Africa. Both these men were charming 
writers and devoted naturalists. Wilson was a poor Scotch 
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weaver, who emigrated to America; and, in middle life, when men 
are encompassed by grosser cares,and the enthusiasm of youth is 
almost dead within them, turned to the study of nature, traversed 
the woods of America for thousands and thousands of miles in 
spite of every species of privation ; and when he had contrived 
to,bring out a part of his invaluable work, took numbers 
of it on his back and disposed of it as wellas he could, to procure 
not only the means of existence, but to lay by a capital to carry on 
the remainder of his speculation. Le Vaillant was a naturalist 
equally enthusiastic ; he dedicated a long life to the pursuit, 
and the history of his ardent studies in the woods and plains of 
South Africa, form two delightful books of travels—the results 
of his ornithological researches are contained in many a magnifi- 
cent folio. Both these men were without patrons, neither of 
them supported by large private funds, and yet each poured 
upon the world of science a flood of knowledge on the subject of 
their choice, more abundant and more precious than has been 
collected by chartered associations of learned individuals. 

Some of the other sources, whence Mr. Rennie has drawn his 
stores, are our own. White, of Selborne, Ray and Willoughby, 
the Beaumont and Fletcher of Natural History ; Montagu; 
Temminck also, and more lately still Audubon, the American 
ornithologist, whose magnificent plates of birds are now ina 
course of publication; and whose lively descriptions are to be 
found in several of our journals. 

Mr. Rennie precedes his own account of the buildings of 
birds by enumerating the different systems into which natural- 
ists have divided them. He begins with the antique system of 
Ray and Willoughby, and ends with the very modern scheme of 
Mr. Vigors, who divides all nature into mystical fives. He 
terms it the quinary system: no curious garden laid out after 
the manner of the ingenious inventor of the Kaleidoscope (by 
another name) who devised his different beds and plots by 
means of it, ever looked more pleasantly variegated, than does 
nature when cut out into touching circles by Mr. Vigors, while 
labouring under his quincunx fever. Mr. Rennie, in taking a 
popular view of his subject, lays these learned vagaries aside,* 








* Since the publication of the Architecture of Birds, Mr. Rennie, in- 
stead of refuting or ridiculing the Quinary System, has endeavoured to 
prove it Atheistical and French. Thus, it is possible that a too early, and 
perhaps not merited appointment to a professorship in an orthodox esta)- 
lishment, may have converted an industrious and improving young natu- 
ralist into a bigotted and intolerant confounder of ecclesiastical dogmas 
and scientific observations. We would venture much, that had Mr. Rennie 
been appointed professor at the London University instead of King’s 
College, he would never have tried to raise the cry of Atheism against 
the Quinary System. Such poor self-seeking wretched creatures we are ! 
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and adopts a plan tolerably well adapted to his purpose. He 
divides them, as we have remarked, according to the contrivances 
they use in building their nests. He begins with the miners ; 
under this head, he classes and gives anecdotes of the bank- 
swallow, the beef-eater, the petrel, the puffin, the penguin, the 
burrowing-owl, the king-fisher, the miner lark, and the sky lark. 

Of this class, the king-fisher, the fabled halcyon of the 
ancients, whose nests have been supposed to float upon the 
ocean, affords materials for various interesting remarks. Pliny 
(in the old translation of Philemon Holland) says, “ Their nests 
are wonderously made, in fashion of a round ball; the mouth, 
or entrie, standeth somewhat out, and is very narrow, much 
like unto great spunges. A man cannot cut and pierce their 
nest with sword or hatchet, but break they wil with some strong 
knocke, like as the drie fome of the sea; and no man could 
ever find of what they be made.”—Plin. Nat. Hist. p. 287. 

These eggs are probably the crustaceous coverings of some of 
the sea urchins. The kingfisher burrows its nest in the banks 
of streams. There are many fabulous notions attached to the 
natural history of the king-fisher. ‘“ I have once or twice,” says 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith, “ seen a stuffed bird of this species hung 
up to the beam of a cottage ceiling, and imagined that the beauty 
of the feathérs had recommended it to this sad pre-eminence, 
till on inquiry I was assured that it served the purpose 
of a weather-vane; and though sheltered from the imme- 
diate influence of the wind, never failed to show every change 
by turning its beak to the quarter whence the wind blew.” 
Shakespeare, speaking of sycophants, says, they 


*« Turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters.” 
King Lear. 


“Father Athanasius Kircher,” says the author of Physice 
Curiose, “ had one of these birds sent him in a present by a 
friend, and being disembowelled and dried, it was suspended 
from the ceiling of his celebrated museum from 1640 to 1655, 
when I left Rome, and though all the doors and windows were 
shut, it constantly turned its bill towards the wind; and this I 
myself observed with admiration and pleasure almost every day 
for the space of three days.”—Phys. Cur. pars ii. p. 1367. 

This is, however, a small portion of the supernatural virtue 
attributed to the lifeless skin of the kingfisher: amongst which 
may be reckoned the power of averting thunder, augmenting 
hidden treasure, and bestowing grace and beauty on the persons 
who caress it.—Aldrov. Ornith. i lil, 621. 
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But, in spite of the fabulous charms of the kingfisher, the 
natural properties of the stormy petrels, or, in the language of 
the sailor, Mother Cary’s chickens, are a more interesting class 
of birds. The following account of them is collected from 
various writers : 


‘The bird which approaches the nearest to the bank-swallow in its 
manner of breeding, is the stormy petrel (Thalassidroma pelagica, 
Vigors, the stormy swallow of the Dutch), whose great power of wing 
enables it to sweep over the ocean at every distance from land; and 
even to weather the most tempestuous winds, while with its webbed 
feet and light form it can actually walk upon the billows with as much 
ease as a Sparrow can hop along a garden walk. 

«** It is, indeed, an interesting sight,” says Wilson, “ to observe 
these little birds, in a gale, coursing over the waves down the declivi- 
ties ; and up the ascents of the foaming surf that threatens to burst 
over their heads, sweeping along the hollow troughs of the sea as in 
a sheltered valley : and again mounting with the rising billow, and 
just above its surface, occasionally dropping their feet, which striking 
the water, throw them up again with additional force, sometimes 
leaping with both legs parallel, on the surface of the roughest waves 
for several yards at a time.” Meanwhile they continue coursing from 
side to side of the ship’s wake, making excursions far and wide to the 
right and to the left, now a great way a-head, and now shooting 
astern for several hundred yards, returning again to the ship as if she 
were all the while stationary, though perhaps running at the rate of 
ten knots an hour. But the most singular peculiarity of this bird is 
its faculty of standing, and even running on the surface of the water, 
which it performs with apparent facility. When any greasy matter is 
thrown overboard, these birds instantly collect around it, facing to 
windward, with their long wings expanded, and their webbed feet 
patting the water. The lightness of their bodies and the action of 
the wind on their wings enable them with ease to assume this posi- 
tion. In calm weather, they perform the same manceuvre by keeping 
their wings just so much in action as to prevent their feet from sink- 
ing below the surface.” 

« «« There are,” says the same writer in another place, “ few persons 
who have crossed the Atlantic that have not observed these solitary 
wanderers of the deep, skimming along the surface of the wild and 
wasteful ocean ; flitting past the vessel like swallows, or following in 
her wake, gleaning their scanty pittance of food from the rough and 
whirling surges. Habited in mourning, and making their appearance 
generally in greater numbers previous to or during a storm, they have 
long been fearfully regarded by the ignorant and superstitious, not 
only as the foreboding messengers of tempests and dangers to the 
hapless mariner, but as wicked agents, connected some how or other 
in creating them. Nobody, say they, can tellany thing of where they 
came from, or how they breed, though, as sailors sometimes say, it is 
supposed that they hatch their eggs under their wings as they sit on the 
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water. This mysterious uncertainty of their origin, and the circum- 
stances above recited, have doubtless given rise to the opinion, so 
prevalent among this class of men, that they are in some way or 
other connected with the prince of the power of the air. In every 
country where they are known, their names have borne some affinity 
to this belief. They have been called witches, stormy petrels, the 
Devil's birds, and Mother Carey’s chickens, probably from some cele- 
brated ideal hag of that name ; and their unexpected and numerous 
appearance has frequently thrown a momentary damp over the mind 
of the hardiest seamen. It is the business of the naturalist and the 
glory of philosophy, to examine into the reality of these things; to 
dissipate the clouds of error and superstition whenever they darken 
and bewilder the human understanding, and to illustrate nature with 
the radiance of truth. When we inquire, accordingly, into the unvar- 
nished history of this ominous bird, we find that it is by no means 
peculiar in presaging storms, for many others of very different fami- 
lies are evidently endowed with an equally nice perception of a 
change in the atmosphere. Hence it is, that before rain, swallows are 
seen more eagerly hawking for flies, and ducks carefully trimming 
their feathers, and tossing up water over their backs to try whether it 
will run off again without wetting them. But it would be as absurd 
to accuse the swallows and ducks on that account of being the cause 
of rain, as to impute a tempest to the spiteful malice of the poor 
petrels. Seamen ought rather to be thankful to them for the warning 
which their delicate feelings of aerial change enable them to give of 
an approaching hurricane. ‘‘ As well,” says Wilson, ‘‘ might they 
curse the midnight light-house that, star-like, guides them on their 
watery way, or the buoy that warns them of the sunken rocks below, 
as this harmless wanderer, whose manner informs them of the approach 
of the storm, and thereby enables them to prepare for it. ‘The petrels 
are nocturnal birds. When, therefore, they are seen flying about and 
feeding by day, the fact appears to indicate that they have been driven 
from their usual quarters by a storm, and hence, perhaps, arose the 
association of the bird with the tempest. Though the petrels venture 
to wing their way over the wide ocean as fearlessly as our swallows 
do over a mill pond, they are not, therefore, the less sensible to 
danger, and, as if feelingly aware of their own weakness, they make all 
haste to the nearest shelter. When they cannot then find an island 
or a rock to shield them from the blast, they fly towards the first ship 
they can descry, crowd into her wake, and even close under the stern, 
heedless, it would appear, of the rushing surge, so that they can keep 
the vessel between them and the unbroken sweep of the wind. It is 
not to be wondered at, in such cases, that their low wailing note of 
weet, weet, should add something supernatural to the roar of the 
waves and whistling of the wind, and infuse an ominous dread into 
minds prone to superstition. If these views be correct, as to us they 
appear to be, Mr. Knapp has not represented in its true light the ap- 
pearance of this little bird in stormy weather, although his conjecture 
is ingenious. ‘* The petrels,” says he, ‘ seem to repose in a common 
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breeze ; but upon the approach or during the continuation of a gale, 
they surround a ship and catch up the small animals which the agi- 
tated ocean brings near the surface, or any food that may be dropped 
from the vessel. Whisking with the celerity of an arrow through 
the deep valleys of the abyss, and darting away over the foaming crest 
of some mountain wave, they attend the labouring bark in all her 
perilous course. When the storm subsides, they retire to rest, and 
are no more seen.’ Would our author then have us to infer that 
they sleep during a calm, and only feed when roused by the roar of a 
storm ? 

‘ The popular opinion among sailors, that the petrels carry their eggs 
under their wings in order to hatch them, is no less unfounded than 
the fancy of their causing storms ; it is, indeed, physically impossible. 
On the contrary, the petrels have been ascertained to breed on rocky 
shores, in numerous communities, like the bank-swallow making their 
nests in the holes and cavities of the rocks above the sea, returning 
to feed their young only during the night with the superabundant 
oily food from their stomachs. ‘The quantity of this oily matter is so 
considerable, that in the Faro Isles, they use petrels for candles, with 
no other preparation than drawing a wick through the body of the 
birds, from the mouth to the rump. While nestling, they make a 
cluttering or croaking noise similar to frogs, which may be heard 
during the whole night on the shores of the Bahama and Bermuda 
Islands, and the coasts of Cuba and Florida where they abound. 
Forster says, they bury themselves by thousands in holes under ground, 
where they rear their young and lodge at night; and at New Zealand 
the shores resound with the noise, similar to the cackling of hens, or 
the croaking of frogs (Pontoppidan, speaking of those of Norway, says 
like the neighing of a horse), which they send forth from their con- 
cealment. ‘‘ As the stormy petrel,” says Mr. Drosier, “‘ is scarcely 
ever to be seen near the land, except in very boisterous weather ; one 
of the natives (of Foula), fora trifling remuneration, agreed to traverse 
the face of a rock, and take me some from out its fissures. Accord- 
ingly, accoutred with a rope of hemp and hog’s bristles coiled over his 
shoulders, he proceeded to the cliff. Having made one end fast by 
means of a stake, he threw the coil over the face of the rock, and 
gradually lowered himself down, but with the utmost caution and 
circumspection, carefully pressing his foot hard upon the narrow 
ridges before he at all loosened his firm grasp of the rope which he 
never altogether abandoned. I had previously thrown myself upon 
my chest, to enable me to have a better view of him by looking over 
the cliff; and certainly, to see the dexterity and bravery with which 
he threw himself from one aperture to another, was truly grand. ‘The 
tumbling roar of the Atlantic was foaming many hundreds of feet 
beneath, and dashing its curling cream-like surge against the dark 
base of the cliff in sheets of the most beautiful white ; while the 
terving and black-backed gulls alternately sweeping past him, so as to 
be almost within the reach of his arm, threw wildness into the scene, 
by the discordant scream of the former and the laughing oft-repeated 
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bark of the latter. This, however, he appeared entirely to disregard ; 
and continuing his search returned in about half an hour, with seven 
or eight of the stormy petrels, tied up in an old stocking, and a pair 
of the Manks puffins, together with their eggs. The birds, he told 
me, he had no difficulty in capturing. The eggs of the stormy petrel 
are surprisingly large, considering the diminutive size of the bird, 
being as large as those of the thrush. The female lays two eggs of a 
dirty or dingy white, encircled, at the larger end, by a ring of fine rust- 
coloured freckles. The birds merely collect a few pieces of dried grass, 
with a feather or two, barely sufficient to prevent the eggs from rolling 
or moving on the rock. That of the Manks puffin (Puffinus Anglorum, 
Fleming), the bird laying but one, is of a very round shape, and uni- 
formly white, very much resembling that of a hen.’—p. 27—33. 


The next class are the ground-builders: those which are 
thought worthy of particular notice are the Virginian rail, the 
grebe, the American stilt swans, the eider duck, the summer 
duck. It is a common notion that the ground is cold ; birds, 
however, are better informed ; it is not only not so cold as the 
space above it, but what is of great importance, in the hatching 
of eggs, its temperature is more uniform. That birds form a 
very correct estimate of the requisite temperature for hatching 
is strikingly proved by the ostrich and several sea birds which 
only sit on their eggs during the night or in moist and gloomy 
weather. It may be observed, that the strawberries which first 
ripen are those which lie on and partly in the ground. 

Birds sometimes depart from their regular habits and seasons, 
in which case they show a very singular mixture of adherence 
to instinct and the application of a reasoning power. After 
mentioning the instance of a pair of Blackbirds that had built 
twice at the bottom of a hedge, but both hatches having fallen 
a prey to cats, had built the third nest in an apple- tree, eight 
feet from the ground, he goes on to speak of another curious 
circumstance— 


‘ A still more remarkable instance has fallen under our own know- 
ledge, of a redbreast (Sylvia rubecula). This bird is also a very early 
builder, and usually selects for its nest a shallow cavity among grass 
or moss in a bank, or at the root of a tree, sometimes in the hole of a 
tree, in a wood or secluded lane, far distant from its winter haunts 
about the cottage deor or the farm-yard. Pennant says, “‘ it builds in 
the thickest covers, or the most concealed holes of walls or other 
buildings.” The latter statement, if meant to refer to a common oc- 
currence, is certainly a mistake. The pair of redbreasts just alluded 
to, from some accidental cause, began to build so early as christmas, 
but seeming to be well aware that the woods would not afford them 
either shelter or subsistence at this inclement season, particularly as far 
North as Kincardineshire, they made choice of a green-house belong- 
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ing to the late Lord Monboddo. Not finding a suitable place in the 
lower part of the green-house, they selected a hole, as a house-sparrow 
would have done, in the corner of the ceiling ; and care being taken 
to feed them as well as to give them no molestation, they succeeded 
in rearing a brood of young to the wonder of all who witnessed the 
circumstance.’ 


Of the Mason birds, there are anecdotes of the nuthatch, the 
cliff-swallow, the window-swallow, the chimney-swallow, the 
flamingo, crested penguin, and song-thrush. 

The carpenter birds recorded by Mr. Rennie, are the toucan, 
the tomtit, the mont-tit, wryneck, the woodpecker; among 
them is also included the nuthatch, for in point of fact he 
is much more of a carpenter than a mason. Of these the 
toucan has all the air of a carpenter of great powers, for though 
it is not a large bird, the bill is so large that unless it were 
composed of light materials it would be impossible for it to 
carry it. It is cut like a saw and is similarly employed upon 
the rotten parts of trees. 

The plat form builders to whom two chapters are dedicated, 
are both masons and carpenters in an inferior degree. Those 
mentioned are the pigeon, the eagle, the osprey, heron, and 
stork. 

The eagle is usually a platform bu‘lder, and it is singular that 
the noblest of eagles and indeed the king of birds, namely, the 
Washington eagle should be an exception to the rule, and build 
in holes. Of the discovery of this magnificent bird, Mr. Audu- 
bon has given a very animated narrative. 

The basket-making birds, of whose habits we are more parti- 
cularly informed, are the jay, the bulfinch, the mocking-bird, 
the solitary thrush, the red-winged starling and several varieties 
of American basket-makers, the raven, crow, rook, pensile, 
grosbeak, baya, sociable grosbeak, and certain warblers. 

Of this groupe the pensile and sociable grosbeaks present 
the most attractive and curious habits. 

The grosbeak is a gregarious bird about the size of a house- 
sparrow, and makes a basket-nest of straw and reeds interwoven 
in the shape of a bag with the entrance below, while it is 
fastened above to the twig of some tree, chiefly such as grow on 
the borders of streams. On one side of this within is the true 
nest. The bird does not build a distinct nest every year, but 
fastens a new one to the lower end of the old, and as many as 
five may thus be seen hanging together one from another. 
From five to six hundred such nests may be observed crowded 
upon one tree. 

We have next a description of the nest of the baya which is 
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similar to that of the pensile grosbeak, but both are excelled by 
the workmanship of the sociable grosbeak. 


‘ The sociable grosbeak (Loxia Socia) seems to excel both the pre- 
ceding species in the extent, if not in the skill, of its workmanship, 
though there appears to be no little exaggeration in the original ac- 
count given by Paterson, which, though since corrected by Vaillant, 
has been followed by all the systematic naturalists. We shall first 
give the original account, which appears not a little extraordinary, 
and may induce sceptical readers to conclude that the whole is a fable. 
** The industry of these birds,” says Paterson, ‘‘ seems almost equal to 
that of the bee. Throughout the day they seem to be busily employed 
in carrying a fine species of grass, which is the principal material they 
use for the purpose of erecting their extraordinary work, as well as 
for additions and repairs. Though my short stay in the country was 
not sufficient to satisfy me, by ocular proof, that they added to their 
nest as they gradually increased in numbers, still, from the many trees 
which I have observed with their boughs completely covered over, it 
would appear that this is really the case. When the tree, which is 
the support of this aerial city, is obliged to give way to the increase of 
weight, it is obvious that they are no longer protected, and are under 
the necessity of building in other trees. One of these deserted nests I 
had the curiosity to break down, to inform myself of the internal 
structure of it, and found it equally ingenious with that of the ex- 
ternal. 

‘ There are many entrances, each of which forms a regular street, 
with nests on both sides, at about two inches distance from each other. 
The grass with which they build is called the Boshman’s grass, and I 
believe the seed of it to be their principal food ; though, on examining 
their nests, I found the wings and legs of different insects. From 
every appearance, the nest which I dissected had been inhabited for 
many years, and some parts of it were much more complete than 
others. This, therefore, I conceive to amount nearly to a proof that 
the animals added to it at different times, as they found necessary 
from the increase of the family, or rather of the nation or community. 
It will be seen, from the following description of the same structures, 
that the streets of nests are a mere fancy, though enough of the mar- 
vellous remains to gratify the curious. ‘‘ I observed,” says Vaillant, 
** on the way a tree with an enormous nest of those birds, to which 1 
have given the appellation of republicans; and as soon as I arrived 
at my camp, I despatched a few men, with a waggon, to bring it to 
me, that I might open the hive and examine its structure in its 
minutest parts. When it arrived, I cut it to pieces with a hatchet, 
and saw that the chief portion of the structure consisted of a mass of 
Beshman’s grass, without any mixture, but so compact and firmly 
basketted together as to be impenetrable to the rain.” 

‘ This is the commencement of the structure ; and each bird builds 
its particular nest under this canopy. But the nests are formed only 
beneath the eaves of the canopy, the upper surface remaining void, 
without, however, being useless; for as it has a projecting rim, and 
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is a little inclined, it serves to let the rain-water run off and preserves 
each little dwelling from the rain. Figure to yourself a huge irregu- 
lar sloping roof, and all the corners of which are completely covered 
with nests, crowded one against another, and you will have a tolerably 
accurate idea of these singular edifices. ‘‘ Each individual nest is 
three or four inches in diameter, which is sufficient for the bird. But 
as they are all in contact with one another, around the eaves, they 
appear to the eye to form but one building, and are distinguishable 
from each other only by a little external aperture, which serves as an 
entrance to the nest and even this is sometimes common to three 
different nests; one of which is situated at the bottom, and the 
other two at the sides. According to Paterson, the number of cells 
increasing in proportion to the increase of inhabitants, the old ones 
become ‘streets of communication, formed by line and level.’ No 
doubt, as the republic increases, the cells must be multiplied also. 
But it is easy to imagine that as the augmentation can take place only 
at the surface, the new buildings will necessarily cover the old ones, 
which must therefore be abandoned. 

‘ Should these even, contrary to all probability, be able to subsist, it 
may be presumed, that the depths of their situation, by preventing 
any circulation and removal of air, would render them so extremely 
hot as to be uninhabitable. But while they thus become useless, they 
would remain what they were before, real nests, and change neither 
into streets nor sleeping rooms. 

‘ The large nest that I examined was one of the most considerable 
I had anywhere seen in the course of my journey, and contained three 
hundred and twenty inhabited cells, which, supposing a male and 
female to each, would form a society of six hundred and forty indiyi- 
duals. Such a calculation, however, would not be exact. 1 have 
spoken above of birds, among which one male is in common to seve- 
ral females, because the females are much more numerous than the 
males. The same is the case with many other species, both in the 
environs of the Cape and in the colony ; but it is particularly so among 
the republicans. Whenever I have fired at a flock of these birds, 1 
have always shot four times as many females as males.’ 


Our yellow hammer, and many other small British birds, 
belong to the weavers. The most remarkable of them is the 
bird which has acquired the name of the Weaver Oriole 
(Ploceus Cuvier textor*) 

As among the weavers, so among the tailors, there is a bird. 
which so excels all others of his trade that he is called the 
tailor-bird : and the skill with which he contrives to stitch his 
nest together is certainly one of the striking curiosities of 
nature. 


‘ How applicable are the following lines in the Muse Seatoniane 
to the nidification of the tailor-birds, and the pensile nests of the 
byaa : 
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Behold a bird’s nest ! 

Mark it well, within, without! 

No tooi had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join; his little beak was all : 

And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 

Could compass such another?—p. 260—261. 

‘There are now three such nests in the Museum, all of which cer- 
tainly give some colour to the story of a dead leaf having been sewed 
to a living one ; yet we have the authentic narrative of an eye-wit- 
ness of its operations, which mentions nothing of this kind ; but, on 
the contrary, serves to confirm our doubts. It will consequently be 
desirable to give this narrative in the language of the original ob- 
server, whose splendid figure we shall likewise take the liberty of 
copying. Comparing it with the baya, which we have already de- 
scribed, he says, ‘* Equally curious in the structure of its nest, and 
far superior in the variety and elegance of its plumage, is the tailor- 
bird of Hindostan ; so called from its instinctive ingenuity in forming 
its nest: it first selects a plant with large leaves, and then gathers 
cotton from the shrub, spins it to a thread by means of its long bill 
and slender feet ; and then, as with a needle, sews the leaves neatly 
together to conceal its nest. The tailor-bird (Motacilla sutoria, 
Lixn.) resembles some of the humming birds at the Brazils, in shape 
and colour; the hen is clothed in brown; but the plumage of the 
cock displays the varied tints of azure, purple, green, and gold, 
common in their American beauties. Often have I watched the pro- 
gress of an industrious pair of tailor-birds, in my garden, from their 
first choice of a plant, until the completion of the nest and the en- 
largement of the young. 

‘ But the most celebrated bird of this division is the one which in 
the East is, par exellence, named the tailor-bird (Sylvia sutoria, 
LarHam), the description of whose performances we would be apt to 
suspect for an oriental fiction, if we had not a number of the actual 
specimens to prove their rigid authenticity. We do suspect, however, 
that these very specimens have misled European naturalists a step 
beyond the truth in their accounts of its proceedings. ‘‘ The tailor- 
bird,” says Darwin, ‘ will not trust its nest to the extremity of a ten- 
der twig, but makes one more advance to safety by fixing it to the 
leaf itself. It picks up a dead leaf, and sews it to the side of a living 
one, its slender bill being its needle, and its thread some fine fibres ; 
the lining consists of feathers, gossamer and down, its eggs are white, 
the colour of the bird light yellow ; its length three inches, its weight 
three-sixteenths of an ounce, so that the materials of the nest, and 
the weight of the bird, are not likely to draw down a habitation so 
slightly suspended. A nest of this bird is preserved in the British 
Museum.—p. 258. 


_The felt-makers, such as the chaffinch, goldfinch, humming- 
bird, &c., construct their nests precisely on the same principle 
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that the hat-maker works his beaver; a process which, as is 
well known, depends upon the natural structure of hair. The 
birds which form the most remarkable nests of this kind are 
the pinc-pinc and the capocier African birds, of the fabrication 
of Bi nests Le Vaillant has given charming accounts ; our 
limits will not, we regret to say, permit us to indulge our taste in 
extracting them. 

Next come the cementers; these birds secrete a saliva from 
glands adapted to that end, and which serves them for mortar. 
The esculent swallow is a remarkable branch of this class of 
birds, whose nests, as is well known, are considered a luxury in 
China, bear enormous prices, and form a considerable article of 
trade, 

The dome-builders are a distinct class ; some birds are not 
content with a nest, they must have a roof to it. There is some 
controversy as to their object in this contrivance. Mr. Rennie 
suggests, that it is for the purpose of warding off the rays of the 
vertical sun. 

The latter chapters of this amusing book are occupied with 
an account of various usurpers or parasites, who for reasons best 
known to themselves, having built no nest of their own, forcibly 
invade the premises of others, and take possession vi et armis, 
or in other words rostris unguibusque of the property of their more 
industrious neighbours. Of these the house-sparrow is the 
most impudent, and the cuckoo the most infamous. 

Mr. Rennie’s work is not wholly an original work, but it 
would throw no discredit on any reputation whatever. Asa 
professor in a place of education, he is never more strictly 
within the line of his duty, than by spreading a taste for 
science. He may be himself a discoverer in his particular 
branch, or he may not; in either case he may be a good 
and useful lecturer. It is commonly supposed that profes- 
sors should have been chosen from the most distinguished 
and original writers, on any particular branch of knowledge; a 
proceeding which would assuredly ensure a portion re feb a 
to an institution ; but the most original writers are not always 
the best teachers, and in order to give striking and attractive 
lectures, it is not necessary to be at the head of any particular 
branch of knowledge.* 


* At the time this was written, Mr. Rennie had not published his 
edition of colonel Montague’s Ornithological Dictionary, in which occur 
the attacks alluded to in a former note. 
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Art. XIII.—Crotchet Castle. By the Author of “‘ Headlong Hall.” 
London. 1831. 12mo. p. 300. 


HE author of “ Headlong Hall” is a bitter persecutor of the 
singularities and excrescences of science. He is a prose 
Peter Pindar, writing however with a vast deal of knowledge on 
the topics about which he is occupied, but with the keenest eye 
upon the absurdities of all who come under his cognizance 
Dr. Walcot represented sir Joseph Banks as boiling fleas, in 
order to ascertain whether they turned red like lobsters ; and the 
traveller Bruce as cutting his beefsteaks from a living animal, 
and then sending the bullock to graze. Who now doubts at 
this time of day that sir Joseph Banks and Bruce were bene- 
factors of society ; there will be as little hesitation on the ques- 
tion, whether the phrenologists, the conchologists, and the poli- 
tical economists, with numerous other tribes of scientific devo- 
tees, who are described by the Greek termination corne, of the 
present day, are to be considered as the patrons of human hap- 
piness, and the benefactors of their race by our successors in 
the next age, and in coming centuries. We do not mean, that 
all who boast the name of science will be so considered ; for, as 
soon as any science or branch of knowledge has made a certain 
progress, it necessarily follows, that it will be professed by 
numerous pretenders, who will probably greatly magnify its im- 
portance, and at any rate possibly make an outcry, of which 
the real originators are heartily ashamed. We believe, sin- 
cerely, that it is not the warriors, but the followers of the 
camp, against which Mr. Peacock levels his shafts; he would 
probably be himself the first to regret his prowess if he 
thought he had put the whole army to the rout, and we 
are quite certain that he would much grieve, did he know, that 
by his very able sharpshooting upon the stragglers he was 
mistaken for the advance corps of the enemies of all improve- 
ment, whether in science or politics. 

It is a pity, that men are most inclined to satirise that 
of which they know the most. Juvenal, hot from the stews, Petro- 
nius Arbiter, fresh from the garden of Epicurus, in the first 
moments of re-action employed their genius upon the exposers 
of their partners in vice : it is thus with Mr. Peacock, he does 
not satirize the boroughmongers, for he is not of their click ; he 
does not attack the money-brokers, for he is not a regarder of 
pelf; were he of the Stock Exchange he would rail against 
waddlers and men of straw ; were he of the Universities, a fellow 
of some musty college, he would run down the malappropriation 
of testamentary funds, and the misdirection of the courses of in- 
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struction; the idleness which passes under the name of 
learned ease, the ignorance which is called erudition. Had he 
been a lawyer or a police magistrate, the chicaneries of the 
law, or the absurdities of society would have been his food. 
We should, perhaps, have laughed as much, but not so wisely. 
Mr. Peacock happens to be well acquainted with those studies 
on which men at the present day chiathy pride themselves, he 
consequently detects more acutely than others the hollowness 
and emptiness of the pretensions of the trainbearers of these 
particular sciences. Being himself a master of the art, he 
can instantly discover the clumsy efforts of a sciolist—having 
a great susceptibility of the ridiculous, he is forced upon com- 
parisons of the most laughable description. In order to be 
understood, however, he aims at the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the science, where others would have satirized the 
pretenders. 

The most conspicuous personage of Crotchet Castle is Mr. 
Mac Quedy, the economist ; he is represented in colours not to 
be mistaken ; and it is very possible that they who are incapable 
of understanding the writings of the author satirized, are quite 
equal to the comprehension of the satire. Political Economy 
has enemies enough in the ranks of those who are ignorant of it ; 
weapons are now supplied from its own arsenal. Under the 
name of Mr. Skionar, the professor of the transcendental 
school of poetry is ridiculed, and we have no objection. We 
can also forgive the vagaries of the antiquary, Mr. Chainmail, 
who lives in the twelfth and thirteenth century. Dr. Folliot is 
the representative of Common Sense, according to the author’s 
idea of it. Common Sense, then, is a divinity doctor, of a great 
wine capacity, a parson of uncommon pugilistic force, as clever 
at knocking down an antagonist with a classical quotation, as 
with his cudgel. Mr. Peacock’s notion of love is of the same 
quality as that of his idea of Common Sense. Mr. Chainmail 
finds a romantic beauty in Wales, hanging over a water-fall ; 
she turns out to be a model of accomplishment and amiability 
in disguise; a London banker’s daughter, in a russet boddice, 
her name is Touchandgo—the only point about her, which is 
not well adapted to the meridian of the Minerva Library. 

Crotchet Castle, like the rest of the author’s works, is in 
dialogue ; some of the characters we have named. The peculiar 
tastes of Mr. Crotchet afford them an opportunity of exhibiting 
their respective absurdities. We will give the author’s descrip- 
tion of the host ; were we to take his character in hand, some 
of the piquancy of it would assuredly evaporate. 

‘ Mr. Mac Crotchet had derived from his mother the instinct, and 
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from his father the rational principle, of enriching himself at the 
expense of the rest of mankind, by all the recognised modes of 
accumulation on the windy side of the law. After passing many 
years in the alley, watching the turn of the market, and playing many 
games almost as desperate as that of the soldier of Lucullus, the 
fear of losing what he had so righteously gained, predominated over 
the sacred thirst of paper-money; his caution got the better of his 
instinct, or rather transferred it from the department of acquisition 
to that of conservation. His friend, Mr. Ramsbottom, the zodiacal 
mythologist, told him that he had done well to withdraw from the 
region of Uranus or Brahma, the Maker, to that of Saturn or Veeshnu, 
the Preserver, before he fell under the eye of Jupiter or Seva, the 
Destroyer, who might have struck him down at a blow. 

‘It is said, that a Scotchman returning home, after some years’ 
residence in England, being asked what he thought of the English, 
answered : ‘* they hanna ower muckle sense, but they are an unco 
braw people to live amang ;” which would be a very good story, if it 
were not rendered apocryphal, by the incredible circumstance of the 
Scotchman going back. 

‘Mr. MacCrotchet’s experience had given him a just title tomake, in 
his own person, the last-quoted observation, but he would have known 
better than to go back, even if himself, and not his father, had been 
the first comer of his line from the north. He had married an 
English Christian, and, having none of the Scotch accent, was 
ungracious enough to be ashamed of his blood. He was desirous to 
obliterate alike the Hebrew and Caledonian vestiges in his name, and 
signed himself E. M. Crotchet, which by degrees induced the majority 
of his neighbours to think that his name was Edward Matthew. The 
more effectually to sink the Mac, he christened his villa Crotchet 
Castle, and determined to hand down to posterity the honors of 
Crotchet of Crotchet. He found it essential to his dignity to furnish 
himself with a coat of arms, which, after the proper ceremonies, 
(payment being the principal) he obtained, videlicet: Crest, a 
crotchet rampant, in Asharp: Arms, three empty bladders, turgescent, 
to show how opinions are formed; three bags of gold, pendent, to 
show why they are maintained ; three naked swords, tranchant, to 
show how they are administered ; and three barbers’ blocks, gaspant, 
to show how they are swallowed. 

‘Mr. Crotchet was left a widower, with two children ; and after 
the death of his wife, so strong was his sense of the blessed com- 
fort she had been to him, that he determined never to give any 
other woman an opportunity of obliterating the happy recollection. 

‘ He was not without a plausible pretence for styling his villa a 
Castle, for, in its immediate vicinity, and within his own enclosed 
domain, were the manifest traces, on the brow of the hill, of a Roman 
station, or castellum, which was still called the castle by the country 
people. ‘The primitive mounds and trenches, merely overgrown with 
green-sward, with a few patches of juniper and box on the vallum, 
and a solitary ancient beech surmounting the place of the pretorium, 
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presented nearly the same depths, heights, slopes, and forms, which 
the Roman soldiers had originally given them. From this castelluin 
Mr. Crotchet christened his villa. With his rustic neighbours he was 
of course immediately and necessarily a squire: Squire Crotchet of 
the Castle: and he seemed to himself to settledown as naturally into 
an English country gentleman, as if his parentage had been as inno- 
cent of both Scotland and Jerusalem, as his education was of Rome 
and Athens. 

‘ But as, though you expel nature with a pitchfork, she will yet 
always come back ; he could not become, like a true-born English 
squire, part and parcel of the barley-giving earth ; he could not find 
in game-bagging, poacher-shooting, trespasser-pounding, footpath- 
stopping, common-enclosing, rack-renting, and all the other liberal 
pursuits and pastimes which make a country gentleman an ornament 
to the world, and a blessing to the poor; he could not find in these 
valuable and amiable occupations, and in a corresponding range of 
ideas, nearly commensurate with that of the great king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when he was turned out to grass; he could not find in this 
great variety of useful action, and vast field of comprehensive thought, 
modes of filling up his time that accorded with his Caledonian 
instinct. The inborn love of disputation, which the excitements and 
engagements of a life of business had smothered, burst forth through 
the calmer surface of a rural life. He grew as fain as Captain Jamy, 
“ to hear some airgument betwixt ony tway,” and being very hospit- 
able in his establishment, and liberal in his invitations, a numerous 
detachment from the advanced guard of the ‘‘ march of intellect,” 
often marched down to Crotchet Castle. 

‘ When the fashionable season filled London with exhibitors of all 
descriptions, lecturers and else, Mr. Crotchet was in his glory; for, 
in addition to the perennial literati of the metropolis, he had the 
advantage of the visits of a number of hardy annuals, chiefly from 
the north, who, as the interval of their metropolitan flowering 
allowed, occasionally accompanied their London brethren in excur- 
sions to Crotchet Castle. 

‘Amongst other things, he took very naturally to Political Economy, 
read all the books on the subject which were put forth by his own 
countrymen, attended all lectures thereon, and boxed the tech- 
nology of the sublime science as expertly as an able seaman boxes the 
compass. 

‘ With this agreeable mania he had the satisfaction of biting his 
son, the hope of his name and race, who had borne off from Oxford 
the highest academical honours ; and who, treading in his father’s 
footsteps to honor and fortune had, by means of a portion of the old 
gentleman’s surplus capital, made himself a junior partner in the 
eminent loan-jobbing firm of Catchflat and Company. Here, in the 
days of paper prosperity, he applied his science-illumined genius to 
the blowing of bubbles, the bursting of which sent many a poor devil 
to the jail, the workhouse, or the bottom of the river, but left young 
Crotchet rolling in riches.’—pp. 3-10. 
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The chapter denominated Theories, brings the whole army 
of disputants into the field at once; the commencement of it 
will enable us to give an amusing spice of the doctrine of each 
at no great expense of space. 

* Meanwhile, the last course, and the dessert, past by. When the 
ladies had withdrawn, young Crotchet addressed the company. 

‘ Mr. Crotchet, jun.—-There is one point in which philosophers of 
all classes seem to be agreed ; that they only want money to regene- 
rate the world. 

« Mr. Mac Quedy.—No doubt of it. Nothing is so easy as to lay 
down the outlines of perfect society. There wants nothing but 
money to set it going. I will explain myself clearly and fully 
by reading a paper. (Producing a large scroll.) ‘ In the infancy of 
society—” 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott.—Pray, Mr. Mac Quedy, how is it that all 
gentlemen of your nation begin every thing they write with the 
** infancy of society ?”’ 

* Mr. Mac Quedy.—Eh, Sir, it is the simplest way to begin at the 
beginning. ‘In the infancy of society, when government was 
invented to save a percentage ; say two and a half per cent—.” 

* The Rev. Dr. Folliott—I will not say any such thing. 

* Mr. Mac Quedy.—Well, say any percentage you please. 

© The Rev. Dr. Folliot.—I will not say any percentage at all. 

© Mr. Mac Quedy.—*‘ On the principle of the division of labour—” 

© The Rev. Dr. Folliot.—Government was invented to spend a per- 
centage. 

‘ Mr. Mac Quedy.—To save a percentage. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliot—No, Sir, to spend a percentage ; and 
a good deal more than two and a half per cent. Two hundred and 
fifty per cent ; that is intelligible. 

* Mr. Mac Quedy.—* In the infancy of society—” 

* Mr. Toogood.—Never mind the infancy of society. The question 
is of society in its maturity. Here is what it should be. ( Producing 
a paper.) I have laid it down in a diagram. 

* Mr. Skionar.—Before we proceed to the question of government, 
we must nicely discriminate the boundaries of sense, understanding, 
and reason. Sense is a receptivity— 

* Mr. Crotchet, jun ——We are proceeding too fast. Money being 
all that is wanted to regenerate society, I will put into the hands of 
this company a large sum forthe purpose. Now let us see how to 
dispose of it. 

* Mr. Mac Quedy—We will begin by taking a committee-room in 
London, where we will dine together once a week, to deliberate. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliot—If the money is to go in deliberative 
dinners, you may set me down for a committee-man and honorary 
caterer. 

‘ Mr. Mac Quedy.—Next, you must all learn political economy, 
which I wiil teach you, very compendiously, in lectures over the 
hottle, 
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‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliot.—I hate lectures over the bottle. But pray, 
Sir, what is political economy ? 

‘ Mr. Mac Quedy.—Political economy is to the state what domestic 
economy is to the family. 

* The Rev. Dr. Folliot.—No such thing, Sir. In the family there 
is a paterfamilias, who regulates the distribution, and takes care that 
there shall be no such thing in the household as one dying of 
hunger, while another dies of surfeit. In the state it is all hunger 
at one end, and all surfeit at the other. Matchless Claret, Mr. 
Crotchet. 

* Mr. Crotchet.—Vintage of fifteen, Doctor. 

‘ Mr. Mac Quedy.—The family consumes, and so does the state- 

© The Rev. Dr. Folliott.—Consumes, Sir! Yes; but the mode, the 
proportions : there is the essential difference between the state and 
the family. Sir, I hate false analogies. 

‘ Mr. Mac Quedy.—Well, Sir, the analogy is not essential. Distri- 
bution will come under its proper head. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliott —Come where it will, the distribution of 
the state is in no respect analogous to the distribution of the family. 
The paterfamilias, Sir: the paterfamilias. 

* Mr. Mac Quedy.—Well, Sir, let that pass. The family consumes, 
and in order to consume, it must have supply. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliott—Well, Sir, Adam and Eve knew that, 
when they delved and span. 

* Mr. Mac Quedy.—Very true, Sir, (reproducing his scroll). “ In 
the infancy of society—” 

‘ Mr. Toogood——The reverend gentleman has hit the nail on the 
head. It is the distribution that must be looked to : it is the paterfa- 
milias that is wanting in the state. Now here I have provided him. 
(Reproducing his diagram.) 

‘ Mr. Trillo—Apply the money, Sir, to building and endowing an 
opera-house, where the ancient altar of Bacchus may flourish, “and 
justice may be done to sublime compositions. (Producing a part of a 
manuscript opera.) 

* Mr. Skionar.—No, Sir, build sacella for transcendental oracles, to 
teach the world how to see through q glass darkly. (Producing a 
scroll. ) 

‘ Mr. Trillo.—See through an opera-glass brightly. 

* The Rev. Dr. Folliott.—See through a wine-glass, full of Claret : 
then you see both darkly and brightly. But, gentlemen, if you are all 
in the humour for reading papers, I will read you the first half of 
my next Sunday's sermon. (Producing a paper, 

* Omnes.—No sermon! No sermon! 

* The Rev. Dr. Folliott—Then I move that our respective papers 
be committed to our respective pockets. 

‘ Mr. Mac Quedy.—Political economy is divided into two great 
branches, production and consumption. 

‘ The Rev, Dr. Folliott.—Yes, Sir; there are two great classes of 
men: those who produce much and consume little ; and those who 
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consume much and produce nothing. The fruges consumere nati, have 
the best of it. Eh, Captain! You remember the characteristics of a 
great man according to Aristophanes: da7tc ye wivew de kat Pivew 
povov. Ha! ha! ha! Well, Captain, even in these tight-laced 
days, the obscurity of a learned language allows a little pleasantry. 

* Captain Fitzchrome-—Very true, Sir: the pleasantry and the 
obscurity go together; they are all one as it were,—to me at any 
rate. (aside) 

‘ Mr. Mac Quedy.—Now, Sir— 

© The Rev. Dr. Folliott—Pray, Sir, let your science alone, or you 
will put me under the painful necessity of demolishing it bit by 
bit, as I have done your exordium. I will undertake it any morning; 
but it is too hard exercise after dinner. 

* Mr. Mac Quedy.—Well, Sir, in the mean time I hold my science 
established. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliott—And I hold it demolished. 

« Mr. Crotchet, jun —Pray, Gentlemen, pocket your manuscripts ; 
fill your glasses, and consider what we shall do with our money. 

« Mr. Mac Quedy.—Build lecture-rooms, and schools for all. 

* Mr. Trillo—Revive the Athenian theatre ; regenerate the lyrical 
drama. 

‘ Mr. Toogood.—Build a grand co-operative parallelogram, with a 
steam-engine in the middle for a maid of all work. 

‘ Mr. Firedamp.—Drain the country, and get rid of malaria, by 
abolishing duck-ponds. 

‘ Dr. Morbific—Found a philanthropic college of anti-contagion- 
ists, where all the members shall be inoculated with the virus of all 
known diseases. Try the experiment on a grand scale. 

© Mr. Chainmail._—Build a great dining-hall, endow it with beef 
and ale, and hang the hall round with arms to defend the provisions. 

‘ Mr. Henbane-—Found a toxicological institution for trying all 
poisons and antidotes. 1 myself have killed a frog twelve times and 
brought him to life eleven; but the twelfth time he died. I havea 
phial of the drug, which killed him, in my pocket, and shall not rest 
till I have discovered its antidote. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliott.—I move that the last speaker be dispos- 
sessed of his phial, and that it be forthwith thrown into the Thames. 

‘ Mr. Henbane.—How, Sir ? my invaluable, and in the present state 
of human knowedge, infallible poison ? 

‘The Rev. Dr. Foiliott—Let the frogs have all the advantage 
of it. 

« Mr. Crotchet.—Consider, Doctor, the fish might participate. Think 
of the salmon. 

‘ The Rev, Dr. Folliott.—Then let the owner's right-hand neighbour 
swallow it. 

« Mr. Eavesdrop—Me, Sir! What have I done, Sir, that I am to 
be poisoned, Sir ? 

‘ The Rev. Dr, Folliott—Sir, you have published a character of 
your facetious friend, the Rev. Doctor F., wherein you have sketched 
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off me ; me, Sir, even to my nose and wig. What business have the 
public with my nose and wig ? 

* Mr. Eavesdrop.—Sir, it is all good humored : all in bonhommie : all 
friendly and complimentary. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliott.—Sir, the bottle, la Dive Bouteille, is a recon- 
dite oracle, which makes an Eleusinian temple of the circle in which it 
moves. He who reveals its mysteries must die. Therefore, let the 
dose be administered. Fiat experimentum in animé villa. 

‘ Mr. Eavesdrop.—Sir, you are very facetious at my expense. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Folliott—Sir, you have been very unfacetious, very 
inficete at mine. You have dished me up, like a savory omelette, to 
gcatify the appetite of the reading rabble for gossip. ‘The next time, 
Sir, I will respond with the argumentum baculinum. Print that, Sir : 
put it on record as a promise of the Reverend Doctor F., which shall 
be most faithfully kept, with an exemplary bamboo. 

‘ Mr, Eavesdrop.—Y our cloth protects you, Sir. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliott.—My bamboo shall protect me, Sir. 

‘ Mr. Crotchet.—Doctor, Doctor, you are growing too polemical. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Folliott.—Sir, my blood boils. What business have 
the public with my nose and wig ?’—pp. 99-113. 


A very legitimate object of the satirist’s lash, is that greedy 
appetite for wealth, and that indifference to the means of 
its acquirement, which has for some time past appeared as a 
feature of the modern mercantile character. The failure of 
numerous grasping attempts at raising a fortune, and the sub- 
sequent flight of the schemer into a region beyond the reach of 
the law is touched upon with the author’s usual felicity. The 
heroine is the daughter of a banker who seems to be drawn 
from an original, whose departure for America no long time ago 
occupied the columns of the daily press to the exclusion of all 
other subjects. Mr. Touchandgo was a great banker ; one foggy 
morning he and his clerk and the contents of the till were sud- 
denly reported absent. His daughter was compelled to retreat 
into Merionethshire, where in due time she heard of her respect- 
able parent’s arrival in America; the country which has come 
to deserve Dr. Johnson’s description of London—“ the villain’s 
general home.” The information is thus conveyed by letter. 


Dotandcarryonetown, 
State of Apodidraskiana : 
April 1, 18— 

‘My Dear Child, I am anxious to learn what are your present posi- 
tion, intention and prospects. The fairies who dropped gold in your 
shoe on the morning when I ceased to be a respectable man in Lon- 
don, will soon find a talismanic channel for transmitting you a stock- 
ing full of dollars, which will fit the shoe, as well as the foot of Cin- 
derella fitted her slipper. 1am happy to say, | am again become a 
respectable man. It was always my ambition to be a respectable man, 
and I am a very respectable man here, in this new township of a new 
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state, where I have purchased five thousand acres of land, at two 
dollars an acre hard cash, and established a very flourishing bank. 
The notes of Touchandgo and Company, soft cash, are now the exclu- 
sive currency of all this vicinity. ‘This is the land, in which all men 
flourish ; but there are three classes of men. who flourish especially, 
—methodist preachers, slave-drivers, and paper-money manufac- 
turers ; and as one of the latter, I have just painted the word Bank 
on a fine slab of maple, which was green and growing when I arrived, 
and have discounted for the settlers, in my own currency, sundry bills 
which are to be paid when the proceeds of the crop they have just 
sown shall return from New Orleans ; so that my notes are the re- 
presentatives of vegetation that is to be, and I am accordingly a capi- 
talist of the first magnitude. The people here know very well that I 
ran away from London; but the most of them have run away 
from some place or other; and they have a great respect for me, 
because they think I ran away with something worth taking, which 
few of them had the luck or the wit to do. This gives them 
confidence in my resources, at the same time that, as there is nothing 
portable in the settlement except my own notes, they have no fear 
that I shall run away with them. They know I am thoroughly con- 
versant with the principles of banking, and as they have plenty of 
industry, no lack of sharpness, and abundance of land, they wanted 
nothing but capital to organize a flourishing settlement ; and this 
capital [ have manufactured to the extent required, at the expense of 
a small importation of pens, ink, and paper, and two or three inimit- 
able copper plates. I have abundance here of all good things, a good 
conscience included ; for I really cannot see that I have done any 
wrong. ‘This was my position: I owed half a million of money ; 
and I had a trifle in my pocket. It was clear that this trifle could 
never find its way to the right owner. The question was, whether I 
should keep it, and live like a gentleman ; or hand it over to lawyers 
and commissioners of bankruptcy, and die like a dog on a dunghill. 
If I could have thought that the said lawyers, &c., had a better title 
to it than myself, I might have hesitated ; but, as such title was not 
apparent to my satisfaction, I decided the question in my own favor ; 
the right owners, as I have already said, being out of the question 
altogether. I have always taken scientific views of morals and 
politics, a habit from which I derive much comfort under existing 
circumstances. 

‘I hope you adhere to your music, though I cannot hope again to 
accompany your harp with my flute. My last andante movement was 
too forte for those whom it took by surprise. Let not your allegro 
vivace be damped by young Crotchet’s desertion, which though I have 
not heard it, I take for granted. He is like myself, a scientific poli- 
tician, and has an eye as keen as a needle, to his own interest. He 
has had good luck so far, and is gorgeous in the spoils of many gulls ; 
but I think the Polar Basin and Walrus Company will be too much 
for him yet. There has been a splendid outlay on credit, and he is 
the only man, of the original parties concerned, of whom his Majesty's 
sheriffs could give any account. 
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‘I will not ask you to come here. ‘There is no husband for you. 
The men smoke, drink, and fight, and break more of their own heads 
than of girls’ hearts. Those among them who are musical, sing 
nothing but psalms. They are excellent fellows in their way, but 
you would not like them. 

‘ Au reste, here are no rents, no taxes, no poor-rates, no tithes, no 
church-establishment, no routs, no clubs, no rotten boroughs, no 
operas, no concerts, no theatres, no beggars, no thieves, no king, no 
lords, no ladies, and only one gentleman, videlicet, your loving father, 

Timotuy TovcuanpGo. 


p.s. I send you one of my notes; I can afford to part with it. If 
you are accused of receiving money from me, you may pay it over to 
my assignees. Robthetill continues to be my factotum; I say no 
more of him in this place: he will give you an account of himself.’ 


Mr. Touchandgo was accompanied by his clerk, who adds his 

quota of intelligence to his master’s daughter. 
Dotandcarryonetown, &c.’ 

‘Deak Miss :—Mr. Touchandgo will have told you of our arrival 
here, of our setting up a bank, and so forth. We came here ina 
tilted waggon, which served us for parlour, kitchen, and all. We 
soon got up a log-house ; and, unluckily, we as soon got it down 
again, for the first fire we made init, burned down house and all. 
However, our second experiment was more fortunate ; and we are 
pretty well lodged in a house of three rooms on a floor; I should say 
the floor, for there is but one. 

‘ This new state is free to hold slaves; all the new states have not 
this privilege: Mr. Touchandgo has bought some, and they are 
building him a villa. Mr. Touchandgo is in a thriving way, but he 
is not happy here: he longs for parties and concerts, and a seat in 
Congress. He thinks it very hard that he cannot buy one with his 
own coinage, as he used todo in England. Besides he is afraid of 
the Regulators, who, if they do not like a man’s character, wait 
upon him and flog him, doubling the dose at stated intervals, till he 
takes himself off. He does not like this system of administering 
justice : though I think he has nothing to fear from it. He has the 
character of having money, which is the best of all characters here, 
as at home. He lets his old English prejudices influence his opinions 
of his new neighbours ; but I assure you they have many virtues. 
Though they do keep slaves, they are all ready to fight for their own 
liberty ; and I should not like to be an enemy within reach of one of 
their rifles. When 1 say enemy, I include bailiff in the term. One 
was shot not long ago. There was a trial: the jury gave two dollars 
damages ; the judge said they must find guilty or not guilty ; but the 
counsel for the defendant (they would not call him prisoner) offered 
to fight the judge upon the point : and as this was said literally, not 
metaphorically, and the counsel was a stout fellow, the judge gave in. 
The two-dollar damages were not paid after all ; for the defendant 
challenged the foreman to box for. double or quits, and the foreman 
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was beaten. ‘The folks in New York made a great outery about it, 
but here it was considered all as it should be. So you see, Miss, 
justice, liberty, and every thing else of that kind, are different in dif- 
ferent places, just as suits the convenience of those who have the 
sword in their own hands. Hoping to hear of your health and hap- 
piness, I remain, 
Dear Miss, your dutiful servant, 
Roperick Rostgeri.u.’ 


It is impossible to deny the exquisite humour of these and 
many other passages of Crotchet Castle: and it is pleasant to 
laugh without, at the same time feeling the twitchings of reason 
and conscience, sensations which we do not hesitate to say, have 
presented very considerable drawbacks on the amusement which 
we cannot help taking in all the writings of our author. He is 
learned and he plays with his erudition, he is well acquainted 
with modern discoveries and he laughs at them, he is hberal in 
all his political opinions, and he attacks liberals only. The 
hero of the pao and the ring, Dr. Folliott is precisely the 
jovial and narrow-minded athletic grammarian, whom Black- 
wood’s Magazine would deify as the model of men, a pattern for 
all Christendom in religion, politics, and morals, a gormandizer 
of sensual things, a wielder of the fist, a knocker-down of argu- 
ments. It is true that heis the antipodes of cant, which implies 
professions of disinterestedness : the model of men despises all 
generosity, and does not pretend toa virtue which no hypocrisy 
could procure him credit for. It does not become us to assume the 
direction of the efforts of a man of Mr. Peacock’s genius, more 
particularly after suffering ourselves to be so greatly entertained 
by the perusal of one of his works, nevertheless we cannot help 
beseeching him to apply his most tranchant qualities to the 
extirpation of the greater nuisances which prey upon the well 
being of society, and impede the future improvement of man- 


kind. 





Arr. XIV.—Haverhill, or Memoirs of an Officer in the Army of Wolfe. 
By James Athearn Jones. 3 Vols. T. and M. Boone. 1831. 


HAVERHILL is the work of a man of talent, and of exten- 

sive experience in various quarters of the globe. Instead 
of arranging his movements in the form of a book of travels, or 
recording his observations on different classes of society in a 
treatise on morals, or writing the history of the siege of Quebec, 
or describing the present and past state of Jamaica, with copious 
remarks on slavery, Mr. Jones writes a novel, and stili contrives, 
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in another form, to enlighten the world on all these various sub- 
jects. 

: The first volume of Haverhill describes the manners of New 
England ; the second details the events of the conquest of Canada ; 
the subject of the third is the condition of the West Indies : 
such, and so varied, are the objects of the novelist. We shall 
soon not be surprised to find the whole round of science 
taught in a romance, or to see encyclopedists adopt the form of 
a novel, in preference to the order of the alphabet, or the 
méthode of D’Alembert and his friends. It will not seriously 
grieve us, provided they perform their tasks as well as Mr, 
Jones, who, though he professes a very desperate fear of the 
critics, has had, we believe, little reason to be dissatisfied with 
them. 

Haverhill is not only full of luminous and copious descriptions 
of the objects which it professes to illustrate; but is written 
with an energy and enthusiasm of spirit which never fails to 
communicate itself to the reader. It springs from the vivid 
recollection of actual experience, in a temperament of high exci- 
tability, and may be called the prose, in contradistinction from the 
poetic, inspiration. Prose is, now-a-days, a more ordinary vehi- 
cle for the communication of passionate feelings than poetry : the 
young enthusiast does not wait for verse, is ignorant of the art 
of weaving it, or impatient of its trammels: he pours out his 
whole soul on the page of the novel, throws a few personages 
into his story, patches up a conclusion, dubs his raptures with 
a name, and sends them forth in three wild and ill-matched 
volumes. 

In Haverhill, there is much more poetry than prose, 
though the writer has not indulged in a line of verse. The 
whole history of his youth—a fisher-boy—of his ambition—his 
education—his aspiring passion—the character and dispositions 
of his family, from whom he parts in pursuit of fame and for- 
tune, which occupy the first volume, are not merely poetry, but 
poetry of a most touching and beautiful description 

When he leaves home, and engages in scenes of war, the sub- 
jects and the persons of the drama are wholly changed, and the 
impassioned tone of the auto-biographer passes into the more 
temperate style of the romantic historian. The author’s energy 
does not, however, desert him on the field of battle; the 
description of the victory on the plains of Abraham, and the 
death of Wolfe, is entered into with the earnestness and passion 
of an actor in the scene. This part of the work would defy the 
calculations of the chronologer. In the absence of any authen- 
tic life of Wolfe, and until the appearance of Southey’s, we may 
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recommend the second volume of Haverhill as the best account 
of that famous contest, and its still more famous general. 

The third volume is truly a romance, and we like it least. It 
is full of the gorgeous scenery of the West Indies ; and of the 
dark and treacherous temper attributed to the African slave and 
his descendants ; and of the dissolute and tyrannical manners of 
their masters. The incidents, as well as the tone and style of 
the descriptions closely resemble a novel called Hamel, dedi- 
cated, as this is, to Jamaica; and of which, at the time of its 
publication, we gave a copious account in one of our earlier 
numbers. 

Mr. Jones has already published a work on the manners and 
customs of the American Indian; we read it with great satisfac- 
tion. He appears to have passed some part of his life among 
them; he knows them well, and does not love them the less for 
his familiarity with their habits and principles of action. On 
several occasions he introduces the Indian into Haverhill, and 
always with effect : the little episode of Tatoka, or the Antelope, 
for instance, is beautiful. 

The sketches of domestic life among the humbler classes in 
the north of the American settlements, are among the different 
portions of these volumes which, from their nature and truth, 
have given us the most decided pleasure. Pictures of actual 
existence, more especially when it is marked by industry, high 
principles of moral vigour, and energy of spirit, cannot be con- 
templated without satisfaction. American life has the advan- 
tage of being the same as our own “ with a difference :” we 
can understand it, because of the similarity, and we can marvel 
on account of the variance. 

The book contains not only views of Yankee but Indian, and 
West-Indian life; not only English character, but French and 
French-Canadian : together with experience at sea in the fisher- 
man’s boat, and the king’s ship ; on land as a soldier and a leader, 
in active employment and in captivity ; in flight, and in pursuit ; 
in tent, and in battle. The nucleus of the book is the siege of 
Quebec, of this part the hero is general Wolfe; and it is not 
improbable he was the originally designed hero of the whole 
work. 

Mr. Jones concludes his book with some very absurd remarks 
on the criticism he chooses to anticipate. He has no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the treatment he has already received. Had 
we been disposed to find fault, and, in the present instance, esti- 
mate his work by standards that would have been held to be per- 
fectly fair, instead of judging his endeavours by our impression 
of his merits, our report might have been very different. There 
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is no rule that has been laid down for the conduct of a novel or 
romance, that has not been repeatedly violated in the course of 
these volumes. The commencement of the second volume has 
but a slight connexion with his story : the biography of Wolfe 
is pursued as if it had been intended for a separate publication, 
and ends about the close of the volume with his death, after 
which we hear no more of him or his army, or the country in 
which it operated : the supposed hero fades into insignificance, 
or is bolstered up into an absurd importance; while another 
hero takes up the interest of the reader, and keeps it till he can 
keep it no longer ; and then, at the end of the volume, we are 
expected to take up with the gentleman whom the author so 
easily let down. His adventures are not, however, of a nature 
to reconcile us to his company, which, to tell the truth, ceases 
to be interesting the moment he ceases to be a fisher-boy, and 
leaves his natal cabin. The incidents of the third volume, in the 
West Indies, are raised to the very highest pitch of improba- 
bility, and the extravagance of the history of the slave rebellion 
is perfectly tropical : this part of the work is only saved by the 
vigour of its sketches of West-Indian scenery. 

In addition to these, and many other faults, we add the griev- 
ous and besetting sin of prolixity, which is a growing evil, and 
appears to overrun almost every work of American origin, Mr. 
Cooper sets the example, and notwithstanding his many excel- 
lencies frequently occupies many sheets in the description of a 
trivial movement: while John Neal sometimes raves through 
three novels by way of parenthesis, his actual story being 
contained within the limits of the first and last page. Mr. Jones, 
has fallen freely into the same error. What would a geographer 
say to the draughts-man that drew the same map on various 
scales, making the one part correspond to ten miles an inch, and 
another to represent fifty miles by the same space ; and it is on 
this irregular system that nearly all modern romances are con- 
ducted— Haverhill among the number. 





Art. XV.—Comparative View of the Social State of England and 
France, §c. §c. By the Editor of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters, 
Longmanand Co. 1831. 8vo. 


GENERAL conclusions respecting national character are 

exceedingly difficult to form ; and yet are indulged in by 
writers without much apparent suspicion of the treacherous foun- 
dation on which they are building. It is byno means easy to reason 
from individuals to whole societies,. and it requires an immense 
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number of observations on particular cases, before it is safe to 
launch into remarks of a general nature. There are, however, 
national habits, manners and customs, which, being universally 
received and acted upon, simply demand experience and activity 
in order to be registered and described : this is the duty of the 
visitor and traveller. It must be a moralist of acuteness and 
intelligence who takes upon himself to describe those nicer 
shades of national character, those general maxims by which 
domestic life is governed, those principles which weigh in com- 
mercial intercourse, those sentiments and motives which regard 
the relations of different ranks and classes, and the other mani- 
fold qualities and properties which go to make the great dis- 
tinctions which divide the inhabitants of one country from 
those of another. If the inquiry described in the title page had 
been closely followed up by the authoress of this little work she 
would have been led to interesting conclusions on the subject. 
Her comparison is, however, of too discursive a kind to throw 
much light upon the objects compared: after the taste of a 
former age the sin of vagueness besets her pages, precision is 
lost in rounded periods, and in the fear of offending against the 


laws of elegance and breeding, the spirit of her remarks are too 


apt to evaporate before they are infused into the brain of the 
reader. With Miss Berry’s good sense, her information, and 
her opportunities of observation, we should have had an excel- 
lent book, had she been less reserved or less formal in her com- 
munications. She sometimes discusses the social state of 
France or England, in the inuendo style of the Morning Post, 
when the Editor is alluding to an éclaircissement in high life or 
a mysterious affair likely to occupy the attention of the gentle- 
men of the long robe, with a more copious supply of words 
and a more elegant turn of phrase, it must be confessed. To 
consult whose morbid sensitiveness, for instance, is the late 
Duchess of Devonshire described under the name of Lucia? this 
fact is a key to the spirit of this authoress’s style: she stands 
in awe of the bienseances of the last century. 

A late visit to the continent, however, has unsealed her eyes 
to the vast changes that have taken place in France since the 
period when Madame Du Deffand’s Letters were edited. If 
this work, which is but the continuation of a longer one which 
appeared a year or two ago, were extensively read, it would doubt- 
less put to flight some of the popular notions which are enter- 
tained of French and Frenchmen, by the mass of our country- 
men. Is it not generally imagined that the French are a fickle 
and a frivolous people; that they have no domestic virtues, 
that their women are ‘light o’ love,’ in principle, and in manner 
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everything that is wild and thoughtless? It will be some time 
before the truth is generally received in England: we can tell 
the world, and Miss Berry will confirm us, that the French are 
the gravest and most serious people in Europe, in all matters 
that require attention; that they are the most assiduous of 
students ; and if vivacity distinguish them, it is the vivacity of 
intelligence, quick to seize a foible, and ready to parry an 
attack. Of all the menages of the world none is more happy 
than a French one: the attachment between parents and their 
children is of so powerful and so endearing a description, that, 
generally speaking, the spectacle might serve as a model in 
England ; the matrimonial connexion has all the appearance of 
being happier, and quite as faithful as the same intercourse in 
England, among the middle ranks ; in the fashionable circles, in 
this country, as it used to be in France, it is an arrangement of 
convenience, and possesses little of the domestic character. A 
young French lady is a better educated, and a far better 
behaved person than her equal in position on this side of the chan- 
nel: her manners are formed on a better model, her ideas flow 
in a much more even course, she is far less exposed to the 
machinations of the adventurer, and altogether her mind is 
better regulated, and her person better managed than those of an 
English lady. Among our young women we have splendid excep- 
tions of grace, beauty, elegance, and propriety of sentiment and 
demeanour, but taking the young ladies of this country, as 
compared with France, we must say, that, in all that relates to 
education of mind and body, they are greatly inferior. It may 
be a consolation to this same important class in England, that 
in physical perfection they are unrivalled from one end of the 
world to the other. 

It is grievous to put our young men in the same cate- 
gory: place an ardent young Parisian of good family and for- 
tune by the side of a lad of the same condition in London, 
fresh from Oxford or Cambridge ; what is he dreaming of ! 
Seduction or keeping, Tattersall’s or Elmore, Stevens’s claret, 
hazard, ecarté, Epsom, an opera-dancer, or a groom, a livery- 
stable jobber, or a trainer, or a billiard-marker. His most refined 
study is an obscene book from Cranbourne Alley, or a masquerade 
at the Argyle Rooms. The contrast witha Parisian youth is me- 
lancholy : science orart is his passion ; he is the enthusiastic votary 
of Cousin, or some other professor of literature or philosophy ; his 
ideas are elevated, his sensual wants few, and those comparatively 
despised ; he lives in the agitation of intellect, and the pursuit of 
science : in manners he is as different from the plethoric dandy 
of Bond Street, as the quiet and elegant girl of Paris is from 
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the dashing and daring éléve of a fashionable Boarding School 
in London. The Parisian youth is reserved and serious in 
deportment, ardent in manner, saturnine in complexion, perhaps 
somewhat too fond of disputation, but entirely conversant in 
intellectual subjects, philosophy, the arts or politics ; supercilious 
pride, aristocratic contempt, overfed indifference to the feelings 
of others, are unknown to him. He is domestic in his habits, 
and strong in his feelings, enthusiastic in his pursuits, his 
deportment is neither surly nor boisterous, but it 1s grave and 
impassioned. We would ask—is this the popular noticn of 
a young Parisian, or can any two things be more opposite ? 

Miss Berry is ingenious and well-informed in her historical 
applications; the first volume which traced the different stages 
of civilization in France and England, from the restoration of 
Charles II to the Revolution, was more peculiarly concerned in 
such comparisons as would be drawn from the materials remain- 
ing in books. In the continuation before us there are some con- 
siderations of the same kind well worthy of attention. 

If the two couatries of England and France were better 
acquainted with each other they could not fail to be better 
friends. It is not, however, among the most conspicuous classes 
that the national character is to be sought. Were the com- 
parison to be made between the fashionables of England, and 
the influentials in France, the disadvantage would be dreadfully 
against us.. Happily, however, there is a large fund of public 
and private virtue in this country, which does not float upon 
the surface, nor yet flow over to the continent. Every Eng- 
lishman of sense is ashamed of the exhibitions of his coun- 
trymen in Paris. Works like the present are calculated to do 
good. When England and France were what is called natural 
enemies, the press, costive as it was in those times, compared 
with the present, teemed with books on the rivalries of the two 
nations; the main end of which was to stimulate them in a 
greater activity of exchanging ill offices. It is different now— 
we trust that they are running an amicable race in prosperity and 
good will; that the eyes of each people are open to their 
respective good qualities, or easily at least to be opened, and in 
this light we should be glad to push into public notice all able 
and discriminating comparisons of their social state. This is a 
merit which, on the whole, we can accord to the publication 
before us with a safe conscience. 
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Art. XVI.—1. Traité des grandes Opérations militaires. Par le Gé- 

néral Baron De Jomini; 3 vols. in 8vo. avec atlas—Paris. 1811. 

2. Introduction 2 Vétude des grandes combinaisons de la stratégie et 

de la tactique, notamment au Traité des grandes Opérations mili- 
taires. Par le Baron De Jomini.—Paris. Anselin. 1830. 

HE military system of Napoleon was a subject of which the 
interest might in some sort be said to have gone by, till the 
changes in the actual and in the probable state of the world, 
resulting from the late abortive attempt at revolution in France, 
brought it once more before the notice of the public. When 
there is a war @ l’outrance in one part of Europe, with every 
probability of its being terminated, as other wars have been, 
between the Loire and the Garonne,—the theory which in its 
day produced greater results than mankind had ever before 
witnessed, becomes an object of intense interest, not so much 
for its effects on the contest which may be next immediately 
impending, as on the struggle which will not commence till 
feebleness and treachery have received their just reward. 

It was much the fashion among the authors and conductors 
of the two French wars, to maintain that Napoleon had no sys- 
tem; that his successes were owing to any thing, except genius 
in the individual, and applicability in his practice to the case of 
a nation struggling, as France was in all the earlier and bright- 
est part of his career, against foreign interference. And it was 
not till comparatively near the close of his eventful course,—at 
a period, in fact, coincident with the appearance of the remark- 
able book named at the head of this Article,—that any light 
was formally offered to guide the speculations of the soldier, 
the statesman, or the historian, or any attempt made to collect 
the scattered rays which were to be sought for in the bulletins 
of a series of campaigns and victories. The conqueror and the 
conquests have passed away ; the humbler of kings lies on the 
rock where he was ‘ done to death’ by that English oligarchy 
which is now so near its own extinction, and his column waits 
to be delivered up for the third time to the tender mercies of the 
barbarian ; but when all this shall have been completed, the 
book of Jomini will be the monument ere perennius, which will 
present the school-boy of Brienne asthe establisher of the inde- 
pendence of nations, and the military liberator of a future Europe. 

The truth was, that as is the case with all great inventions, 
the leading principles of the discoveries of Napoleon might be 
conveyed in an exceedingly small compass. The Baron Jomini 
himself, though possessing great knowledge of the details, and 
with the advantage (at one time denied, but finally confirmed 
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by the avowal of Napoleon) of personal communication with 
the author of the discoveries, has not been so clear and precise 
as it is permitted to be after twenty years further familiarity 
with the facts. The following extract is from the Subsidiary 
Observations attached by a foreign hand to the Tenth Chapter 
(on Defensive Force) of Mr. Bentham’s Constitutional Code ; 
in which the question has been compressed into the smallest 
space. 


‘ Hitherto the subject has been that of different armatures or modes 
of arming, or what the French distinguish more briefly by the word 
arme. ‘The next is, of the mode of applying them. And these two 
subjects have manifestly a degree of inter-connexion with each other. 
Arms of a particular kind are chosen, from an opinion that they are 
the most effectual for the conduct of war; and war is conducted 
in one certain manner and not in another, in consequence of a refer- 
ence to the nature of the arms in use.’ 

‘ The great division which presents itself in this place, is the divi- 
sion into tactics and strategics. It is remarkable, that after all that 
has been written on the military art, men in general have not yet 
come to a clear and vernacular comprehension of the difference be- 
tween these two things. Even Jomini (the last military author of 
name, and the only one who has written intelligibly on the rationale 
of the movements of armies,*) is not clear upon it. Tactics (from 
Tdoow ordino) are the preparation of the instruments. Strategics (from 
sparty @yw) are how to apply them after they are made. To mix 
colours, prepare canvas, and chuse brushes, may be said to be the 
tactics of a painter. Strategics, are how to paint. To know how to 
form columns, lines, to advance, to retire, &c. is tactics. To know 
when to form columns, when lines, when to advance, when to retire, 
&c. is strategics.’ 

‘ There may be a small tactique and a grande tactique—a tactic of 
companies, and a tactic of regiments, and a tactic of corps d’armée—a 
tactic of infantry, of cavalry, and of artillery ; but they all agree in 
the definition given.’ 

‘ The divisions existing in strategics were never clearly developed, 
till it was done by Napoleon. The strategic of battles was indifferently 
well understood before his time, and had received great improvements, 
as connected with the modern weapons, from the King of Prussia ; 





* « Traité des grandes Opérations militaires. Par le Général Baron de 
Jomini ; 3 vol. in Svo. avec atlas; 40 fr.—Paris, 1811. The book is an 
exposé of the military system of Napoleon. When France was invaded in 
1813, Jomini went over to the Allies; and altered the subsequent editions 
of his book, to please his new associates. The later editions are conse- 
quently diminished in value, There are also several volumes professing to 
be a continuation ; but of inferior interest. In 1830 the same author pub- 
lished, /ntroduction a Vétude des grandes combinaisons de la strategie et de 
la tactique, notamment au Traité des grandes Opérations militaires. Anselin, 
Paris, 2 fr.; whieh is a kind of syllabus of the other, with additions.’ 
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but the rules for the direction of forces at a distance from the enemy, 
were in a very different state. The leading principle of this strategic 
of battles, may be stated as derived from the fact, that when a force 
drawn up (as in the greater number of cases, since the invention of 
fire-arms, forces must necessarily be drawn up) in long thin lines, was 
attacked by other forces which had placed themselves in the direction 
of the smaller dimension of the line, or in other words upon one or 
both of its flanks, it was almost sure to be defeated ; or at all events 
the chances were greatly against it, unless counterbalanced by extra- 
ordinary activity in the commander and resolution in the troops. 
And the reason of this was evidently, that bodies thus attacked in the 
direction of their smaller dimension, are under an incapacity of offer- 
ing any effectual defence or opposition, without, at all events, a 
change of position to prepare for it; and this change of position, 
when to be effected under the pressure of an enemy and because the 
enemy makes it necessary, is a very dangerous operation, and almost 
sure to end in disorder and rout. What was established therefore was, 
that in respect of positions in actual combat, the central position was 
the dangerous one, and to occupy the circumference of the circle (or 
in other words to surround or turn the enemy) was the desirable one. 
And here began the mistake, which Napoleon was born to correct, 
and conquered the European continent in setting right. What was 
true of bodies of troops in positions of actual combat, was assumed 
to be true of bodies at great distances from each other. Because an 
army was in a dangerous situation when it had another army on each 
of its flanks within cannon shot, it was assumed, that an army in 
Germany was also in a dangerous situation, when it had one army on 
its lank in Italy, and another in the Netherlands. The First Consul 
was the discoverer of the fallacy contained in this assumption, and of 
the true principle of what may, for distinction, be called the grande 
stratégique, or mode of directing the movements of armies at a dis- 
tance from the enemy; and he made thereby the same kind of revo- 
lution in war, that Copernicus did in astronomy. He saw clearly, 
that so long as there was distance enough for the central army to have 
time to concentrate its operations on one of the divided forces on its 
flanks, without its movement being instantly discovered and inter- 
rupted by the pursuit of the other—the chances were all in favour of 
the force occupying the central or interior position. And this (though 
other causes combined and aided) was the leading source of his mili- 
tary success, so far as it depended on the movements of armies. When 
his enemies had by experience become acquainted with his system, 
they endeavoured to paralyze it by withdrawing before him without 
fighting ; so as to disappoint him in the object of his movement, 
which was to destroy a part,—and thereby leave him no result but 
the labour of his march. And this was attended with considerable 
effect, in the particular circumstances of Napoleon ; because time and 
victory were precious to him at that period. But it does not follow 
that the same system is applicable to general use. Where circum- 
stances on the two sides approached to equality, the very practice of 
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the retreating system would be an avowal of inferiority ; and the 
eommander of the other army would find opportunities of so directing 
his movements, that to retreat before him should lead him to some 
object equivalent to a victory.’ 

‘It may appear matter of interminable regret, that such a dis- 
covery, which proved itself capable of changing the face of Europe, 
should have produced so little benefit to mankind at large. But the 
results are yet to come. The discovery of Napoleon has decided the 
ultimate independence of nations, by demonstrating that the most 
civilized and liberal portion of Europe, possesses the good military 
position against the less civilized powers which surround it. If 
France, for example, should ever again be attacked by such a coali- 
tion as at the commencement of her Revolution, the military princi- 
ple developed by Napoleon would give her almost the certainty of 
repulsing the invaders, and finding the way to their capitals in return.’ 

‘ A practical inference of smaller extent is, that in the case of a na- 
tional resistance in circumstances like those of Spain when it rose 
upon the French forces dispersed over the country in 1808, the object 
of the insurgents should be to unite concentrically into masses superior 
to the separate masses by which they happen to be surrounded, and 
then assume the offensive without a moment’s delay, for the purpose 
of overpowering their enemies in detail ; repeating the same process 
of concentration and attack, as often as circumstances shall direct. 
The first part of the contest must in fact be a race, to see which side 
can execute this kind of process with most celerity and vigour.’ 

These Observations were printed a few weeks before the at- 
tempt at revolution in July 1830. Of course that part of them 
which relates to the defensibleness of France against a coalition, 
supposed that she was defended by statesmen of ordinary inte- 
grity and military foresight; and not that she was given tied 
and bound into the hands of her enemies, after the sacrifice of 
all her positions and chances for defence. To secure the ad- 
vantages of her central situation, manifestly implied the exer- 
tion of intense energy and unity of purpose. It was not a 
system to be executed by a conclave of old women; and the 
world has had full evidence of the truth of the bitter speech 
attributed to Napoleon, in which he declared that his death 
would prove, how completely those he left behind him came 
under that category. Its principle was closely analogous in 
spirit, to that from which the English have derived their advan- 
tages at sea; and consisted mainly in the strong determination 
to go and fight,and not to wait and fight. All the world knows, 
that from the moment hostile forces were put in movement 
against Napoleon or his allies, the next news to be looked for 
was, that he had chosen his point and was to be heard of in the 
middle of them. The world knows also, where to look for the 
miserable contrast. 
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Next to the sweeping inversion of the principle of military 
operations, the most striking peculiarity of Napoleon’s system 
was what has been denominated his theory des grandes chances, 
or ‘ of chances on the long reckoning ; consisting in the system- 
atic and orderly selection of such times and modes of opera- 
tion, as after the fullest recognition of the uncertainty of all 
human expectations in particular instances, should nevertheless, 
on the average and in the long run, leave the next to certainty 
of final advantage. Such a theory could plainly only occur to 
an extensive dealer in war. It may perhaps be illustrated as 
follows. Suppose two armies, or nations, to carry on a pro- 
tracted contest ; and, for argument’s sake, let neither side have 
any marked superiority in numbers, means, courage, or military 
skill, so far as this last is applied to the mere production of 
present success. Let it be supposed therefore, that the com- 
mander of one army is impressed with a perfect conviction, 
that out of twenty battles, sieges, or other operations in which 
he shall be engaged against his enemy, he shall gain ten and 
lose ten; but let him have the ingenuity to undertake his bat- 
tles &. at such moments and under such circumstances, that 
of the ten which he wins, each shall be of twice as much advan- 
tage to himself by its consequences, and of loss to his opponent, 
as each of the ten which he loses shall be of loss to himself and 
of advantage to the other. As, for example, let him contrive 
that in the ten battles which he wins, the enemy shall be driven 
upon some natural obstacle, or hostile territory, of which the 
consequence shall be total or approximate destruction ; and 
that in the ten which he is to lose, he shall retire with compa- 
ratively little damage. The commander who can do this,—or 
who, without standing upon the extreme case, can make any 
marked approach to the execution of a similar system on the 
great scale,—will conquer in the end by the effects of the theory 
des grandes chances. Or if it should happen that out of the 
twenty operations he only succeeds in eight, it is possible that 
the gains of these may overbalance all his losses. Still more 
will his final success be brilliant and decisive, if he is able to 
add the vigour or good fortune which procures him victory in 
twelve. 

It is easy to say, that this is what all men know and prac- 
tise; just as it is easy to say that all men know and practise 
the way to get rich. But the experimental truth is, that all 
men do not know and practise the way to get rich. On the 
contrary, it is a secret reserved for few ; and depends, like the 
other, less upon the turning up a lucky throw in a single insu- 
lated operation, than on a calculation of the results and ten- 
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dencies of a number of operations sufficient to neutralize the 
effects of chance. The few men who get rich, get rich in this 
way ; or if there is a still smaller number who get rich by prizes 
in the lottery, or assisting a disguised fairy in distress, the 
number is so infinitely small in comparison of the other, that it 
may be neglected altogether. 

It is remarkable that Napoleon owed his ruin in Russia, to 
the neglect of an easy inference from this theory of chances. 
Every gambler who persists in playing ‘ double or quits,’ must 
to a certainty lose all at last. Such a venture, therefore, can 
only be justifiable, where the case is desperate without it. 

A necessary result of the theory of final chances in the hands 
of Napoleon, was to give extension to those branches of mili- 
tary force, which are most efficient in improving victory.On this 
ground it was, that the establishment of the French cavalry 
was at one time increased to ninety thousand men. A portion of 
these,—in one instance between twenty and thirty thousand,— 
were moved towards the enemy on foot, and contributed : to 
improve his defeat, on horses that had been taken from his own 
ranks, When the great soldier fell into decay, it was interest- 
ing to see how the small men, and the adjutants, applied them- 
selves to debate whether a cavalry recruit was better or worse 
for being taught to act on foot; without a glimpse of the prin- 
ciple on which the master-hand had Aaah si this mode of 
service. 

Another result of the same theory,—modified also by its con- 
nexion with the branch of it previously described—was a more 
rigid examination than had previously been made, into the 
effect and utility of fortified places. When Napoleon had 
nearly all the fortresses in Europe in his own hands, he endea- 
voured, through the writings of Carnot and others, to induce an 
elevated idea of their importance in modern war. But this did 
not prevent the perception of the truth, that the effect of the 
new system had considerably reduced ‘the comparative value 
which they held, either in reality or in the imaginations of man- 
kind. So many individuals, not military, amuse themselves 
with reading the gazettes, and speculating on what they would 
do with this or that fortress if they were generals or ministers 
of state, that it may not be unacceptable to give a summary of 
what appear to be the circumstances which decide the import- 
ance or non-importance of a fortress since the era of Napoleon; 
extracted chiefly from the Observations attached to the work 
of Mr. Bentham formerly alluded to. 


‘The use of fortresses in modern war appears to be reducible 
entirely, or nearly so, to their effects upon communications, For ex- 
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ample, a fortress which secures a certain passage to the possessor, and 
enables him to.exclude his enemy from the same passage, is of the 
same value and effect as the possession of a gate, which lets in one 
man and keeps out another. It is in just continuation of this meta- 
phor, that a fortress is sometimes styled “a key,” “the key of a 
country,” &c. A fortress which is the key to nothing, is in modern 
military estimation worth nothing, and would be better dismantled. 
Many ancient fortresses are thus situated, and therefore have been 
abandoned. But to have any effect in the way of a key, a fortress 
must be connected with some extensive local obstacle or difficulty, as 
for example, a river, or a chain ef mountains. If there is to be a 
gate, there must also be something of the nature of a wall; for a 
fortress in an open country, or on a plain of ice, would be like a gate 
where there was no wall,’ 

‘ The idea that fortresses might operate as checks to an invading 
army, by the fear of the effect of their garrisons upon its rear,.may 
be considered as obsolete. If a hundred thousand men retire before 
a hundred and twenty thousand, and as the means of checking the 
enemy, throw fifty thousand into fortresses,—the consequence only is, 
that even if the enemy leaves fifty thousand to watch them, the in- 
equality of the active forces that remain, instead of being as five to 
six, will be in the proportion of five to seven, which is worse than 
before. But the invader will not leave fifty thousand. He will con- 
trive that, for instance, thirty thousand, collected into larger bodies 
than the garrisons of the divided fortresses, shall keep the latter in 
eheck, and be ready to fall with a superior force on the first that 


- ventures beyond its walls ; and the difference (twenty thousand) he 


will add to his former superiority in the field, making the final pro- 
portion that of five to nine. Fortresses, therefore, considered merely 
as places of shelter, are not a source of strength to a retreating army 
in operations on a large scale, but the contrary. But as keys to com- 
munications, fortresses have a very considerable effect, though less 
than was anciently attributed to them. A fortress that can stop up a 
point of passage for a certain period against all opposition, may 
oblige an invading force to lose time in taking a circuitous route ; 
and several fortresses of the same kind in succession, may cause the 
loss of time to amount to some weeks—and a week’s greater or less 
delay may determine the fate of a nation. Hence there is a substan- 
tial use of fortresses, and there is an imaginary one; and it is the 
business of statesmen and commanders of armies, to distinguish one 
from the other.’ 


In placing fortresses, therefore, the object would appear to 
be, to determine what points it is desirable to hold and retain, 
at the expense involved in the construction of a fortress. And 
in calculating the importance of holding or taking possession of 
existing fortresses, the object is to determine what may be the 
effect of our holding or taking them, upon the movements and 
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communications* of our own army and of the enemy’s; or on 
the other hand, what may be the effect of their being taken or 
held by the enemy. In offensive operations the points which it 
is desirable thus to occupy, reduce themselves to—1. Those 
whose possession will facilitate the present offensive operations ; 
as by giving the command of bridges, defiles, great roads, &c. 
which we must pass. 2, Those which will prevent the enemy 
from approaching to disturb our offensive movement, by cutting 
off the communication with the rear, or otherwise. 3. Those 
which will impede the enemy in collecting and organizing his 
own means of defence. 4. Those which in the event of the 
failure of our operation, will tend to impede the offensive opera- 
tions of the enemy against ourselves. In defensive operations 
they will be the inverse ; viz. 1. Those whose possession checks 
or retards the offensive operations of the enemy ; as by giving 
the command of bridges, defiles, heads of roads, &c. which the 
enemy must either pass, or go by a longer and more inconvenient 
way. 2. Those which will enable us to annoy the offensive 
movement of the enemy ; as by moving on his flanks or rear, 
&c. 3. Those which will secure to us the means of accumu- 
lating our means of defence. 4. Those which, in the event of 
the ultimate failure of the enemy’s operation, will enable us to 
ruin his army most extensively, and to commence offensive 
operations against his country with most effect. By attending 
to these circumstances, peaceful citizens may amuse themselves 
with speculating on what fortresses ought or ought not to be 
got possession of, in the next advance of the Holy Allies on 
Paris. 

There is another effect of fortresses, which may be called an 
adventitious or accidental one. And that is, when advantage is 
taken of the proximity of a fortress, to execute some operation 
with the army, which could not be executed without the co- 
operation of the fortress. For example, an inferior force may 





* Communication’ in a military sense, means the power of freely 
moving troops and supplies from one point to another. 

The clearness of definitions has been improved by the Baron De Jomini 
in the work of 1830. But the obscurity is still allowed to remain, which 
arises from using the term ‘‘ line (or lines) of operations’? sometimes for 
the line or lines on which an army moves to approach or retire from the 
enemy, and sometimes for the line or lines it occupies by its front or the 
fronts of the bodies into which it is divided; things for the most part 
perpendicular to each other, and therefore intrinsically different. (See 
p. xv. of Introduction §c.) The evil arises from the indefinite nature of 
the word “ operations,” which means all and every thing. The first 
should be called “ lines of movement ;” the other “ lines of position.” 
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offer battle under the walls of a fortress with advantage. For 
not only may the fortress be made a point of appui, to a flank 
or otherwise ; but in the event of defeat it may prevent the 
enemy from following up his victory, while it leaves full liberty 
to profit by success. But no man ever built a fortress, with a 
view to fight a battle under it; though after it is built, he has a 
right to make this use of it. Another important secondary use 
of fortresses, is for forming places of depot; but still this is 
secondary, for the end may in general be answered without 
affecting the primary destination of the fortress. In fact, to be 
in a good situation for a depot, a fortress must be upon a great 
line of communication, and protect it; which is one of the 
primary intents of fortresses. 

From these considerations appear to result the following 
maxims ; 1. In defensive war, to evacuate all fortresses which 
will not either now or in the re-action which you contemplate, 
produce’any marked effect upon passages and communications, 
either in your hands or inthe enemy’s. For to shut up troops in 
such, is only to increase the enemy’s superiority, without an 
advantage present or in contemplation. And it follows that all 
fortresses which from their situation are always likely to be in 
this condition, should be dismantled, and the expense applied 
elsewhere. 2. In offensive war, to stop for the surrender of no 
fortress, which is not absolutely a physical obstacle; but to 
leave a force of observation to keep in check such garrisons as 
are left behind, keeping this force in a state of greater concen- 
tration than the garrisons it watches, in order that it may be 
able to act decisively before their union, against the first that 
leave their walls. 3. And further, to organize an army of 
sieges in the rear, if there are fortresses whose possession by 
the enemy greatly impedes your offensive exertions, or which 
in the event of ill success will afford dangerous facilities for in- 
tercepting your retreat, or assuming the offensive against your 
own territory ; provided always, that there is a probability of 
reducing these fortresses within such a time as will be of use to 
you. For to undertake an accessory siege of three months, 
when the success of your operation is to be entirely decided in 
two, would be throwing force away. 

It will be gathered from all these considerations, that the 
effect of fortresses in the present times is mainly reduced to the 
degree in which they may promote or impede the execution of 
the vigorous system of operating against men, or as Napoleon 
expressed it, masses, which his practice introduced. From which 
it seems to be an inference, that though they will ever continue 
to be an important instrument of war, as cannon are,—it is as 
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vain and feeble an attempt to secure a country against attack 
by fortresses, as to secure it by drawing a line of cannon round 
it. Each imstrument is good in its use, but not. in its abuse. 
If confirmation were wanted, the two last invasions of France 
would be in point; in which it was demonstrated, that no 
chains of fortresses can avail, after the massés which should 
defend a country have been disorganized. 

And here lay the great error of the French people or therulers 
they allowed to come over them, in their measures of defence after 
the attempt at revolution in last July. Every body knew that 
France, strong in her positive power, and with three-fourths of 
the inhabitants in every country in Europe on her side, was ina 
situation to dictate her own terms, and to command peace as 
long as she maintained this attitude of moral influence. But 
nobody except the men of the juste milieu, ever believed that 
France, bankrupt in reputation, and with the curses of three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Europe added to the animosity of 
her natural foes the other fourth, was able behind her for- 
tresses to resist the combined efforts of the continent, joined to 
her own intestine divisions as they are and as they will be. 
Such a thing never entered into the head of any but a man 
of the three per cents; there is not a soldier of the rank of 
corporal, who does not see which way the thing is tending. The 
Holy Allies are no fools; and they will not mar their cause by 
any premature exhibition of ill humour. Their chance is much 
better of being at Paris, than on the day after Napoleon retired 
across the Rhine; but they will lose nothing by being in too 
much haste. They will wait till the millions, who were once for 
France, have lost all hope of redemption but through her humili- 
ation. Every fresh advance upon her outworks, will, if they have 
the genius of butchers journeymen, be accompanied by new as- 
surances of friendly design. They will cross the Rhine, to prove 
their anxiety for peace. Meantime the friends of the exiled 
family will unite, and their enemies divide ; while to the French- 
men of the juste milieu, every encroachment put up with, will 
hold out an increased premium on the endurance of such as are to 
come. And when the fitting time arrives, then of two things 
one. Either the French people must agree to reduce their 
government to what the Holy Allies shall approve of ;—in which 
it is of exceeding little importance, whether their masters insist 
on the restoration of the old branch of the family or not. Or 
an attempt will be made to maintain the independence of the 
country, under circumstances vastly more unfavourable than 
those of 1793, and consequently demanding at least an equal 
portion of the ferocious energy which saved France at that 
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period. This may be a great evil; but whose fault is it, but 
of those who refused to walk in the path of decent courage and 
moderately firm and manly policy when the opportunity was 
before them? If such a position arrives, every officer must be 
cashiered, who is not voted into his place by acclamation of the 
rank and file. Was it worth while to bring on this conclusion, for 
the sake of currying favour with the remnant of the emigrants ? 
The three per cents will go to wreck ; not from a crude notion 
of pecuniary profit by it, but from a consciousness of the 
impolicy of leaving them to weigh against the interests 
of France. Would it not have been better to allow them to 
fall ten per cent, and save the rest? There will be univer- 
sal suffrage, where there is to be universal sacrifice. Could the 
dynasty of 1830 have tolerated no form of power, that should 
have rested on a basis a little more popular than the present ? 
The ‘ best of republics,’ is a despotism of 200,000 electors, with 
600,000 places—six for each elector’s family of the majority— 
in the hands of the executive government to bribe them with ; 
modified by the refusal of the soldiers to fire upon the people. 
Is it the fault of the French nation, if such a government 
will not answer to repel foreign conquest as well as to bring it 
on? Five hundred thousand of the French youth must be sent 
into the field,and replaced by five hundred thousand more. Would 
it not have been wiser to have taken the ordinary chances of war, 
ina demonstration with 30,000 men on Italy? But on which of 
all these points, is wisdom to be got from the three per cents ? 
Soldiers, merchants, and priests, have all in their turns been said 
to make bad governors; but a government of rentiers has 
proved itself worse than all. The detestable speculation 
was, that they would buy peace of the Holy Alliance by 
the sacrifice of those who rose to help them; and that the 
struggles of such as had already committed themselves, would 
be long and desperateenough tokeep the enemy atbay. A division 
of cuirassiers saw a handful of lancers throw themselves before 
the advancing enemy ; and thereon the braggarts in brass pulled 
up to a halt, and left them to their fate, for the chance that the 
enemy would never reach themselves. Such was the conduct 
of those who unfortunately had the’ French army at their 
disposal. All Europe is leagued together in hope, to see 
such baseness brought to punishment. There is no Holy 
Alliance, or we are all Holy Alliance; it is time to drop 
petty disputes all over the earth, till this affair is brought 
to a conclusion. The Poles will manage their own affairs; 
as they have done hitherto. But if they can secure their 
independence on condition of furnishing a moderate con- 
tingent to the march to Paris, they will serve Europe by 
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closing with the offer. Europe wants freedom; and cannot 
begin till this account is settled. The blood of France 
belongs only to France; let her shed it; but by parity 
of reasoning, the blood of the rest of Europe belongs only to 
itself, The interest of all the liberals in Europe is at this 
moment, to forward the forces of the Holy Alliance to the French 
frontiers. Let no man be foolish enough to try to act for 
France ; he will be hanged like Menotti. It is a totally rotten 
and hopeless cause, to attempt assisting a nation, whose govern- 
ment is administered in the interest of the adversary ; ; which 
carefully preserves the enemies of the common weal, in all 
offices civil, military, and ecclesiastical; which negotiates with 
foreign despots through the chosen organs of their old repre- 
sentatives in the Tuileries ; and attempts to fire on nobody, 
but those who parade the flag called national, with more zeal than 
suits the dull fraud it is desired to carry on. 

But the object most immediately connected with the 
subject is to impress on all concerned, that there will be 
no military possibility of defending France, if the Holy Allies 
exert only moderate caution, forecast, and resolution; with the 
single exception of the apparition of a government closely 
resembling i m energy that of 1793. Those’ who think this an 
evil, have ‘only to thank, in the first place, the dynasty of 1830, 
and in the second, the weakness which ever placed it in its 
seat. The central position of France was a superb one, for a 
government which did not act in concert with the enemy. But 
then, to take advantage of it, implied energy, unity of design, 
and singleness of purpose. The sword of Scanderbeg was not 
to be handled by men, whose first idea on coming into posses- 
sion, was to sell it to the enemy for personal safety and a 
collusive peace. Europe laughs at the idea of the defence 
which France is to make under the bankers of the Bourse ; 
after they have shown their civil talents by keeping the royalists 
in office in the departments, and their milits ury ones by aban- 
doning Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, and fortifying Paris. 
A chief of the French nation was once pleased to call the 
people of England ‘ shopkeepers.’ Shopkeepers they might be ; 
but those shopkeepers did not carry on their wars by intrench- 
me Walworth It may suit some London citizens to applaud 
the plan for the defence of France; but they never would have 
tolerated it, rf the case had been ther own 
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necessary consequence of the gross misconduct of the govern- 
ment to which in an hour of miscalled moderation they unhap- 
pily entrusted their affairs ;—a government which had the most 
splendid opportunity perhaps ever presented in history, of rais- 
ing a nation to the pinnacle of reputation and esteem, and secur- 
ing peace by an honourable readiness for war, and which threw 
it all away, by a series of cold-blooded frauds and studied 
insults on the national feeling that had raised it into power, 
which like the other, is perhaps unparalleled in its kind. 

There appears to be a combination for the press to keep 
this down. The three per cents are in all printing offices; 
and the men of the juste milieu seem as if they commanded all 
the ‘types in Europe. What for instance can be more im- 
perfect than the statements of some of the liberal press in Eng- 
land, on the base affair of Italy? What can be farther from 
an accurate exhibition of the facts, than to represent the ques- 
tion as having been, whether France should go to war for the 
purpose of supporting a people struggling with their govern- 
ment,—when the evident, palpable contest was, whether 
France should go to war for the purpose of preventing the 
interference of foreigners with a people struggling with their 
government,—an object which the French nation, in its actual 
circumstances, had as direct an interest in supporting, as it is 
possible to conceive in any case where the danger is not im- 
mediately personal? It is true we have the letters of O PQ. 


But brilliance in one quarter, cannot destroy the existence of 


darkness in another. 
It isamelancholy fact, but there are few men, except the Tories, 


who can see a league beyond their noses; and they can snuff 


an injury to the general concern, from hence toTartary. There 
have been moments, when the interests of the multitudes which 


compose the aggregate of nations, have found defenders of 


transcendent energy and talent; but when half the clear- 
sightedness and vigour habitually displayed by their enemies, 
can be permanently produced on their own side—then, and 
not before, may the popular cause throughout Europe be 
expected to succeed. At this moment, through the treachery 
of the men of the jaste milieu in France, a disastrous « Li powe 
appears to be before it: but echpses are but for a ason, 
and the interest of mankind is, that the consequences of 


this one shall be such, as shall prevent the nm petition of the 
meanness in which it had its orem 
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The Poles are clearly the inheritors of the mantle of Napoleon; 
but with the odds that are against them, they still may fail. If 
this should happen, there must perforce be a republic of 1793 
in France, though it may chance to be too late. For to expect a 
nation to act, under a government which sends regiments to 
Algiers for refusing to fire on the people, would be drivelling. 
Those, therefore, in all countries, who wish for a republic of 
1793, have only to resist assistance to the Poles. 

It would be unjust to the Whig Ministers to end without 
noticing the contrast between the results of different lines of con- 
duct in France and England. If they had tried ‘to dupe the 
English nation by frittering away their promises of reform, they 
would have been by this time in the situation of the French go- 
vernment, and the monarchy itself might not have been in much 
more hopeful plight. If the French ministers had gone honest 
to work in the spirit which all the engagements under which 
they undertook the charge demanded of them, they would have 
been where the English ministers are now, and Louis Philippe 
on one side the water, would have been as William the Fourth 
upon the other. 





Arr. XVII.—1. The Moral and Political evils of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge, expounded in the Speeches delivered at the City of London 
Literary and Scientific Institution, on the subject of a Petition to 
Parliament against the continuance of the Stamp Duty on News« 
papers, the Duties on Advertisements, and on Printing-paper. Effing- 
ham Wilson. 1831. 

2.—Letter to a Minister of State, respecting the Taxes on Knowledge. 
1831. 

3. The Real Incendiaries and Promoters of Crime. (From the Exam- 
iner of February20.) 1831. 


i what country could any government have enforced a law, 

by which it was enacted, “ that no man shall be permitted to 
relate any thing to his neighbour, for the purpose of instructing 
and amusing h:m ; informing him of thelaws which he is bound 
to obey, and of the conduct of the agents by whom those laws 
are made, unless he, the relator, give heavy securities first, 
that he will answer for any libels he may utter; that is to say, 
(according to the best definition of libel, from numerous cases 
thereon decided) for, anything he may utter, which any body, 
at any time may be pleased to dislike for any reason, and for any- 
thing he may utter, which may tend to bring any agent into 
hatred and contempt, how untrustworthy, how consummate a 
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scoundrel soever such agent may be. And next, that he, the 
relator, also give securities that he will for our use, exact from the 
person informed, a tax for every act of information?” The most 
ignorant of the community would perceive and revolt against 
the moral and political evils of obstructions to communication by 
means of speech, such as are occasioned by the actual obstruc- 
tions imposed upon communication by means of print; but by 
concealing the government familiar behind the vendor, or 
agent for the distribution of the printed communication, and by 
disguising the tax under an extra charge for the commodity, 
the people have been hitherto blinded to the mischievous opera- 
tion of such imposts. The only essential difference which we 
can perceive between the two modes of communication is, the 
more extensive operation of print, and its greater exactness, 
fixedness, and security against falsehood. Let us further illus- 
trate the nature of these imposts, even in those cases where poli- 
tical considerations can have no direct influence; namely, on 
the means of communication by advertisements, which are usually 
deemed legitimate subjects for taxation. The town-crier was the 
ancient medium for advertisements of occurrences, announcements 
of the arrival of goods, and whatever it was requisite to have 
promptly made known to the public. We will suppose that this 
functionary is employed to proclaim the occurrence of a calamity 
and callupon the charitable to meet and devise the means of relief; 
or, that he is employed by a distracted mother, to make known 
the loss of her child. He has assembled the people of the 
neighbourhood, and is proceeding according to his formula to ad- 
vertise the matter, when forth steps a personage clad in sables, 
and interrupts the proceeding, saying, “‘ At the peril of a suit 
in the Exchequer, and a fine of not less than twenty pounds, 
I command you in the king’s name to stay until you pay to me 
three and sixpence as his advertisement duty.”* The effect of 
this interposition would be even with those who tolerate the 
exciseman, to bring down upon the commissioner a shower of 
stones, and it would be the active exertions of his heels, or of 
a company of soldiers that could save him from exemplary 
punishment. But innumerable extortions of this nature are 
daily perpetrated by the operation of the advertisement duty. 
All applications, by means of advertisements, to the public for 
relief, whether from the effects of calamities, of famine, fire or 
flood, all are made to pay. Several thousand pounds were un- 
avoidably spent in advertising the first subscriptions for the 
relief of the sufferers by famine in Ireland, and the duty on 





* See 55 Geo. 3. c. 185, 
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advertisements must have absorbed a grievous amount of the 
money subscribed for the relief of the sufferers, by the floods in 
Morayshire. A direct tax on all verbal announcements, in the 
nature of advertisements by tradesmen, would be equally into- 
lerable, yet they are essentially of the same nature as printed 
advertisements, for since a shop-keeper cannot bring all the in- 
habitants of a district to his shop, to view any commodity, by 
means of an advertisement, he places a description of the com- 
modity before all the inhabitants. By advertisements in a news- 
paper the property for sale in a district is made known to the 
inhabitants, as the goods for sale in a shop are made known to 
the passenger by means of the shop-window. 

In some cases these imposts operate as obstacles to inter- 
change, and checks to production; in others, as taxes upon 
literature, and checks to the liberal arts; in some cases they 
operate as taxes on calamity,* in others they intercept relief 
from those who would give relief were the need made known to 
them ; in some cases they prohibit the use of the means of 
obtaining relief, for every tax operates as a prohibition,—as a 
prohibition applying to all who cannot find wherewithal to 
pay it. The generic designation of the whole has been correctly 
assigned as Taxes on Knowledge. 

We trust that the present House of Commons will feel con- 
vinced that the means of obtaining political information should 
be extended and improved concurrently with the extension of 
the franchise. We shall now offer some facts for the consider- 
ation of those who have hitherto been enemies to the diffusion 
of political knowledge among the people; and to those who 
rarely trouble themselves with the moral consequences of fiscal 
imposts, and are governed solely by financial considerations, 
we shall shew that the full extension called for may be effected, 
not only without injury to the revenue, but with strong pro- 
bability that it would be improved: 

The first effects of the taxes on knowledge are :— 

By rendering the public journals dear, placing them out of the 
habitual use of a large proportion of the middle classes, and 
almost the entire of the labouring classes of the community. 

By restricting the field for the circulation of the public _jour- 
nals, and by rendering it impracticable to obtain remuneration for 
any journal of original information, which has not a consider- 





* As an illustration of the extent of this prohibition, we may state, that 
by one calculation recently laid before a public assembly, it appeared that 
advertisements which in America cost 7s. 7d., in England cost 3/. 18s. ; 
and where a matter was advertised in America at the rate of 61. 8s. a year, 
in this country it cost 200/ 16s. 
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able sale, to allow room only in the metropolis for the exist- 
ence of a few large journals ; hence a quasi monopoly is created. 
Of the moral and political effects of these two consequences 
of the Taxes on Knowledge we shall speak immediately. 
According to the parliamentary returns, it appears, that there 
were in the year 1826 the following numbers of sheets of news- 
papers stamped for circulation :— 








England oe ae es en 25,684,003 
Ireland <. oe ~e ry 3,473,014 
Scotland ne re ~ nn 1,296,549 

Total ‘a G 30,453,566 


The population in 1821 was in round numbers, twenty millions, 
which gives one sheet and a half of newspapers per annum toeach 
individual. Taking one-fourth of the population as capable of read- 
ing habitually, this would give six sheets annually for each indi- 
vidual. We might take one-eighth as capable of reading, and the 
supply would appear sufficiently inadequate. But of the total 
number of papers printed annually, it appears that from thirteen 
to fourteen millions are daily papers published in the metropo- 
lis. These are sold in quantities of three hundred sheets, to 
one individual, or to a small number of individuals. The remain- 
der of the papers circulating throughout the country, consist 
chiefly of weekly papers, fifty-two of which are sold for the use 
of one individual, or for a small number of individuals ; and 
when we take into account the number of stamps which must 
be consumed for papers published twice and three times a 
week,—making no allowance for the increase of popula- 
tion, and every allowance for the extent to which one paper 
may be read by several individuals,—the field which these 
vehicles pervade will be found miserably contracted. Phy- 
sical wants are satisfied, and physical gratifications are 
sought, by the mass of mankind, before they think of the intel- 
lectual. These, however disencumbered, are always at a disad- 
vantage as against the former. We may further estimate the 
force of the obstacles imposed by the Tory government on the 
diffusion of knowledge, if we consider that 7d., the price 
of a newspaper, will purchase a meal for a labouring man ; that 
the annual subscription fora daily paper will purchase a suit of 
clothes for a person of higher rank, or pay the wages of a 
servant, and is almost double the amount of the subscription to 
a club-house, equal to most palaces belonging to the European 
sovereigns. If there were only weekly papers published in 
England, and every eighth person were to subscribe for one, 
the consumption of newspapers would be one hundred and 
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thirty millions of sheets annually, instead of thirty millions as 
at present. 

The last numbers inadequately represent the degree to which 
parliament has, by fiscal imposts, limited the sphere of the im- 
mediate influence which its debates ought to exercise upon the 
minds of all classes of the community. It cannot be denied 
that the newspaper is the grand vehicle by which the ideas and 
modes of thinkiag of the more instructed classes are propagated 
among the more ignorant ; and is far the most commodious and 
efficient organ of information, to which the adults of the labour- 
ing classes of the population can have access. Into whatever 
hands these vehicles may fall, it would scarcely be practicable to 
prevent sound information, elicitedin the public discussions of the 
larger assemblies, from exercising its fair share of influence upon 
the minds of all readers. Had the discussions in parliament on 
the truck-system been fully or fairly reported, and, by the opera- 
tion of a free press, presented to the minds of all the classes 
concerned in them, much, if not all of the outrages and loss of 
life that have been occasioned by the contests on that subject, 
must have been prevented. In further illustration of the opera- 
tion of the obstructions to discussion, we quote the following 
passages from the “ Letter to a Minister of State,” which is 
written by a gentleman of the best information with relation to 
the working classes :— 

‘The constant practice of Government for the accomplishment of 
its purposes, in respect to the common people, has been two-fold ; 
namely ; 

1. The perpetuation of their ignorance. 
2. Coercion. 

‘It was as commonly as absurdly believed, that unless the people 
were poor and ignorant, soldiers and sailors would not be found ; and 
with this false notion every one above the degree of a common 
labourer concurred. It is not, therefore, surprising that our great 
statute-book should not contain a single statute in favour of the 
common people, whilst it has contained hundreds against them. 
Scarcely in any instance has the law recognized them as creatures 
capable of reasoning. It is not perhaps desirable that many or any 
statutes should be made in their favour; it would probably be suffi- 
cient, that none were made to oppress them. Coercion has all 
along been tried ; and however it may have answered the purpose in 
former times, it cannot any longer keep the common people in the 
state which they who would oppress them desire ; and its exercise 
must be abandoned, or they will right themselves with a vengeance. 
If the rich and great are not utterly besotted, they will as speedily as 
possible adopt a different mode of proceeding. : 

‘ Before the laws against combinations of workmen were repealed, 
both masters and men believed, that they were the means by which 
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wages were kept down, and each regarded the other as bitter enemies, 
The workman saw in his employer a cruel, savage task-master, who, 
by the aid of unjust laws, cheated him of the reward due to him for 
his labour ; the master saw in his journeyman an unconscionable 
rogue, who, but for the law, would rob him of all his profit. Plainly 
erroneous as these notions were to some thinking men, it was only at 
the end of twenty years’ discussion, and of unremitted efforts made 
during the six preceding years, that a committee of the House of 
Commons, on the motion of Mr. Hume, was obtained, and in which, 
by his indefatigable exertions, the inquiry was made which led to 
their repeal. 

* As soon as they were repealed, the workmen generally expected a 
rise of wages, and attempts on an extensive scale were made to obtain 
higher wages : these attempts failed, and the workmen as well as the 
masters, with some exceptions, were convinced that the real amount 
of wages did not depend on the laws which had been repealed. This 
prejudice removed, the masters and men came into closer contact than 
formerly. They now met and discussed their interests each in their 
own way, the men were now talked to as they never before had been, 
and their attention was drawn to matters, to them of great import- 
ance, to which, until the laws were repealed, they would not attend. 
The violent destruction of power-looms in 1826, led to long and use- 
ful discussions in the local newspapers, in various meetings of work- 
men, which could not have been held whilst the unjust laws were in 
existence, and tv many useful conversations between the leaders of the 
working people, and others of different ranks, between whom there 
could have been no intercourse, had the barbarous laws remained in 
the statute-book. And now pray do mark the consequence. Early 
in the last year an association was formed, of delegates sent from 
various places in the North of England and the South of Scotland, by 
whom it was agreed, that such of the working people as pleased 
should form societies in as many places as possible, and that the whole 
body should be called ‘‘ The National Association for the Protection 
of Trade.” ‘This association has been objected to by some, whose 
fears are easily excited by combinations of this description. No harm 
in any way can be produced by this association, much good will cer- 
tainly result from it. Men cannot receive information half so readily 
when isolated, as they can when associated ; discussion must lead to 
information, and more especially now, when so many amongst the 
working people are comparatively well-informed, and able and willing 
to communicate useful knowledge to their associates. 

‘A committee, appointed to conduct the affairs of the association, 
published a tract, called ‘‘ The United Trades’ Co-operative Journal ;” 
it appeared once a week, and was sold at as low a price as the number 
purchased would permit. On this tract, the commissioners of stamps 
laid their deadly paws. They informed the publisher, that if he con- 
tinued the publication without putting a fourpenny stamp upon it, he 
would be prosecuted. This at once extinguished the pamphlet ; but 
the penny-a-week subscription, which had for some time been carried 
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on, was now more strenuously urged, for the purpose of establishing 
a newspaper, and so rapidly did it increase, and so widely did it spread, 
that upwards cf 3,000/. were soon collected, and on the first day of 
the present year the paper appeared, under the title of the “‘ Voice of 
the People :” it is wholly got up by working men, and is particularly 
well conducted. Several circumstances of considerable importance 
are connected with these proceedings. Had not the pamphlet been 
put down, it would in time have been read by many thousands of 
workpeople, who will never see the newspaper, which will not, there- 
fore, be the one-hundredth part so useful as the pamphlet would have 
been. By means of this cheap tract, the errors which the workpeople 
still cherish, would have been gradually exposed, reasoned on, and 
removed in a much shorter time than they can be by any other means. 
Putting down the tract is considered a wanton and oppressive act of 
power, directed against the poorer class of workmen, who cannot 
afford to purchase the paper ; and so it is. But the most important 
and most remarkable circumstance is, that in * An Address to the 
Workmen of the United Kingdom,” urging them to subscribe their 
pence to establish the newspaper, in which every thing likely to 
operate on them is urged, not one word is said against machinery, 
and yet, only four years ago, complaints against machinery were relied 
upon as by far the most likely to influence the very same persons, and 
so they would still have been, but for the discussions in the news- 
papers, the meetings, and the private conversations : these satisfied 
the leaders, and produced effects upon others to such an extent, as to 
warrant the leaders in refraining from depreciating the use of ma- 
chinery in their address. Had there been an unshackled press, there 
would now be very few working men, or even husbandry labourers, 
who would not have understood the principles which relate to ma- 
chinery and wages, and not an ordinarily honest man amongst them, 
who would not be ready to acknowledge that machinery, instead of 
being an evil, was a positive good.’—p. 6-S. 


We know that it is now felt by the larger manufacturers in 
every part of the country, that the most ignorant of the work- 
men are not only the most dangerous, but are becoming the 
most unprofitable; and that it is much better to conduct and 
settle disputes by means of writing or print, than by the break- 
ing of machines and the burning of factories on the one side, and 
rounds of musketry and the shedding of blood on the other. 
Our space will only permit us to advert to a few of the imme- 
diate advantages of extending the circulation of the public jour- 
nals to the labouring classes. 

It is of great importance, that there should exist means of 
obtaining constant, certain, and speedy access to their minds, 
for the purpose of instructing them as to facts, and reasoning 
with them whenever an emergency occurs. Many striking 
examples of this, equally applicable to the manufacturing 
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classes, might be drawn from the occurrences in the agricul- 
tural districts during the last winter. At the commencement 
of the disturbances, addresses and proclamations were distri- 
buted, and exhortations were published in the newspapers, 
stating what were the penalties which the law attached to the 
commission of the acts of the nature of those prevalent. But 
the newspapers were entirely beyond the reach even of those of 
the labouring population, who happened to be able to read, 
and they were then in too high a state of excitement to pay any 
attention to separate addresses, nor would they have trusted 
these strange communications if they had paid attention to 
them. Week after week whole parishes of labourers went on daily 
committing capital offences, but at the same time never suspect- 
ing that they rendered themselves liable to heavier penalties 
than fine and imprisonment. They were only undeceived when 
they saw the work of the executioner. The publication of the 
examination of the first prisoner apprehended would in the 
metropolis have at once checked the progress of the crime, in 
so far as it was occasioned by ignorance of the punishment 
attached to it. With the exception of those guilty of arson, 
the great majority of the culprits were punished for their igno- 
rance, the consequence of misgovernment. By means of pre- 
established channels of communication, a multitude of evils 
would becheckedat the outset. As compared with such channels 
how limited is the influence, how slow and uncertain the operation 
of irregular addresses and separate treatises, even upon the read- 
ing classes in the metropolis? Compared with the former, it is 
worse than the old mode of supplying a town with water by 
means of water-carriers, as contrasted with the modern invention 
of conveying simultaneously, by means of an arrangement of 
pipes, a supply to every apartment of that town, where it is 
wanted. Let the taxes be removed as soon as they may, we 
fear from the condition of large bodies of the people that we 
must be prepared for many calamities, which habits of consult- 
ing channels for information,—habits which unhappily require 
time to form—would have averted. 

Since, judging from all past experience, we cannot expect a 
very large portion of the educated classes to study the language 
and state of mind of the uneducated for the purpose of instruc- 
tion ; it is important that the uneducated should be habituated 
gradually to understand the mode of expressing ideas used by 
the educated. We can only expect to have the value of 
this object appreciated by those who have paid attention to 
education, and who are aware of how few there are qualified to 
instruct the labouring classes, and how great is the labour 
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requisite to write to them so as to be understood. At no time was 
it ever of greater moral and political importance, that every 
means of communication between various classes should be 
facilitated. 

From what other source than the reports of judicial proceed- 
ings, which are published in the newspapers, can the public 
derive any notion of the laws which they are bound to obey, 
“ By publicity,” says our great jurist, “ The temple of 
justice adds to its other functions that of a school; a school of 
the highest order, where the most impressive branches of morality 
are, (or might be, we should add), taught by the most impres- 
sive means ; a theatre in which the sports of the imagination 
give place to the more interesting exhibitions of real life. Sent 
thither by the self-regarding motive of curiosity men imbibe 
without intending it, and without being aware of it, a disposi- 
tion to be influenced more or less by the social and tutelary 
motive, the love of justice. Without effort on their own parts, 
without effort and without merit on the parts of their respective 
governments, they learn the chief part of what little they are 
permitted to learn of the state of the laws, on which their fate 
depends.” 

A habit of reading the public journals, cannot fail gradually 
to loosen the authority of a certain class of ignorant popular 
leaders, whose governing motives are less sympathy for the 
sufferings of the people and a desire to advance social happiness 
than insatiable vanity and love of power, and whose only claims 
to authority are reckless confidence and incessant action, which 
never waits, or allows others to wait, for evidence or deliberations. 
To such men as to the priests who sway an ignorant people, 
divided attention is divided power. Discussion as to the merit 
of their actions is fatal to implicit unity of action, to habits of 
blind obedience. A master of the art of war, in speaking of a 
particular occurrence, says, “The soldiers reasoned openly 
on the chances of success; which in times of danger, is only 
one degree removed from mutiny.” And it is much the same 
with the ignorant classes, towards their leaders in times of ex- 
citement. We by no means expect or wish, that political ex- 
citement and exertions by large classes of the community 
should cease, but we do wish to see abated the blind fury by 
which the labouring classes are constantly impelled to courses, 
not less mischievous to themselves than to others. There are 
yet a strong body of the disciples of Mandeville whose senti- 
ment, “If a horse knew as much as aman, I should not like 
to be his rider,” is more constantly seen to govern their actions 
than avowed in their discourse. The sentiment is as false as it 
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is base, and we venture to say that those by whom it is enter- 
tained would find such an animal above all price. There would 
be less of brutal conduct on the one side, and service would be 
better performed on the other. If, for example, the farmer’s 
horse did not often know much more than his master, as when 
bearing him home fuddled from market on a dark night, there 
is not a district in the country which would hot weekly hear of 
some one of that valuable class of men having been found 
defunct in a ditch or pool or fen. In the metropolis we have 
almost daily some fatal illustration that a little knowledge is 
indeed a dangerous thing, and that the possession of much 
more would have conduced to the safety of the creature and its 
superior, and have saved it from the impulse by which both are 
dashed to pieces. The Mandevillians have brutalized millions 
of human beings, and brought them toa state in which they 
are ready to rush of to the injury of themselves, and the de- 
struction of all around them. But happily it is no longera 
question whether the labouring population shall read or not. 
Dr. Whately observes in a sermon on the education of the poor. 
“ There are but two ways of preserving the established order of 
things : one is, to keep the lower orders in a state of ignorance 
and degradation ; the other that the higher orders should avail 
themselves of their own ample opportunities, to cultivate their 
own minds, and acquire a superiority of knowledge and intelli- 
gence. Which of these two is the more honourable procedure 
is a question which needs not be discussed because it so hap- 
pens that the choice is not allowed us. It is in the power of the 
higher orders to improve their own education: to keep the 
mass of the people in a state of blind and brutish ignorance is 
not in their power. I wonder not much, considering what 
human nature is, that some should think the education of the 
poor an evil: I do wonder at their not perceiving that it is an- 
evitable. We can indeed a little advance or retard it; but the 
main question is how they shall be educated and by whom.” 
Circumstances have created a demand for political information 
and will ensure a supply. It has been abundantly proved, that 
the taxes on knowledge, act as a smuggler’s premium, which 
ensures the circulation of a commodity of the description which 
advocates for such taxes would deem the worst, whilst it ex- 
cludes from competition the journals which are under the 
heaviest securities against extravagance, and present the greatest 
extent and variety of the particular facts from which sound 
general rules of action may be deduced and receive illustration. 
If the man of one book is to be avoided, much more is the poli- 
tician with one remedy, one universal nostrum ; and yet these 
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are the description of writers to whom the advantage of a pro- 
tecting duty is secured by the Government. In an article which 
appeared some time ago in the “‘ Examiner,” it was shewn that 
since fanaticism and monomanias generally obtain possession 
of minds of a very limited range of ideas, the chief preservative 
against these maladies, is the occupation of the mind by a 
variety of objects of attention, which prevent any one object from 
obtaining exclusive mastery over it. For this purpose, after want 
and the dread of want have been removed, instruction of every 
kind, and all innocent amusements should be promoted. But 
the most powerful instrument for supplying constantly a variety 
of objects of attention, the newspaper, has hitherto by means 
of the taxes on knowledge been withheld from the people. 
Adverting to the class of publications on political subjects, 
which are now circulated in defiance of the law, the ‘‘ Examiner” 
stated some facts which cannot be too often presented to the 
consideration of the enemies of the Press. 


‘Were it possible for the government to suppress these publica- 
tions which it deems the most mischievous (and prosecution, we need 
not say, only gives them interest, and wider circulation and influence), 
nevertheless it would be expedient to tolerate them, since they actually 
supersede a mode of communicating sentiment which, whenever there 
is an adequate motive to put it in action, is infinitely more dangerous. 
Fanaticism, says a philosopher, ‘‘est une maladie de l’esprit, qui se 
gagne comme la petite verole. Les livres, la communiquent beaucoup 
moins que les assembles et les discours. On s’echauffe rarement en 
lisant ; car alors on peut avoir le sens rassis. Mais quand un homme 
ardent, et d’une imagination forte, parle 4 des imaginations faibles, 
ses yeux sont en feu et ce feu se communique; ses tons, ses gestes, 
ebranlent tous les nerfs des auditeurs. Il crie: ‘ Dieu vous regarde, 
sacrificez ce qui ne est qu’humain; combattez les combats du Seig- 
neur; et on va combattre.” 

‘ Sentiment is now propagated amongst the agricultural population, 
by vivd voce communication, from farm to farm—from parish to 
parish—in their daily or Sunday meetings—in the same manner as 
before the invention of printing. An apt expression of sentiment, by 
the wear of frequent repetition, is rounded into verse, and it runs on 
feet in the style of the old saw, 

«© When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?’’ 

* As an instance of the prevalence of this mode of communication, 
we may cite a case tried at the Sleaford quarter sessions.* The poor 
people, as their best circuiar for summoning their fellows to a meet- 
ing, put the summons in verse, or rather on feet, on which it hobbled 
round. ‘The following is a verbatim copy :— 





* See Morning Chronicle, Jan. 15. 
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« « Notice is hereby given to all labourers to meet upon the Green, at the 

hour of seven, 
For to state the ways here, 
Or else at Sleaford they must appear ; 
And if no justice there be done, 
Elsewhere they must run.’ 

‘ So we have a saw, which was copied from a wall in Kent ; and 
is, we are assured, in circulation amongst the labourers as ‘ their sen- 
timent :’— 

“* If the people of England be wise, 
They will neither pay taxes nor tithes.” 

‘ Another which has got amongst them is pithy in sentiment, and 
is better finished, by more frequent repetition, or has been borrowed 
from the store of some skilful workman :— 

** Hungry guts aud empty purse, 
May be better,—can’t be worse.’ 

* At the examination of a labourer and his wife, brought before the 
Lewes bench of magistrates, in November last, on suspicion of having 
set fire to some premises, the wife was asked whether her husband 
had not drank an inflammatory toast? She declared that she had ; 
and she gladly repeated it. It was as follows : 

«© Ye gods above, send down your love, 
With swords as sharp as sickles, 

To cut the throats of gentlefolks, 
Who rob the poor of victuals.”’ 


‘ Print is necessarily comparatively diffuse, and therefore more dif- 
ficult to be remembered and communicated. These saws, however, 
are apt to the tongue; and the gingle gives them their iterative qua- 
lity. ‘They are suggested to the mind of the labourer by any the 
slightest occasion for anger. Like the barbarous laws by which he is 
punished, they allot one indiscriminate measure of vengeance to every 
variety of offence. When a sentiment is in print, there is something 
to be seen, and answered, and guarded against, and to persons in 
power this form of communication would also have the recommenda- 
tion of there being something to prosecute. These saws circulate 
unseen ; and we fear that many a life will be lost on the point of an 
epigram. ‘The instance of our agricultural population may be added 
to those of the uneducated population of France before the Revolution, 
and that of the Irish peasantry (and indeed of any country sunk in 
ignorance and impelled by want), in proof that government, by keep- 
ing them in political ignorance, prepares a retribution of evil for itself 
in common with the remainder of the community. 


Before we advert to some of the effects which the monopoly 
created by the tax, has upon the quality of the commodity 
taxed, we must notice the external operation of these imposts. 

In the effect of the tax, and of the Post Office regulations, in 
restricting the circulation of newspapers to the colonies, we 
have a striking instance of the Yahoo legislation of our (late) 
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government. The stamp-duty was not sufficient in checking 
the exchange of intelligence, and the maintenance of sympathy 
between the mother country and the colonies, and post charges 
have been added. In the Hobart’s Town Courier, of July the 
10th, 1830, we find the following statement :— 


* By a new Post Office regulation, commencing the Ist of January, 
newspapers may be sent by the regular mails to Van Dieman’s Land, 
New South Wales, and Swan River, on the same terms as they have 
hitherto been sent to India, namely, on payment of the charge of two- 
pence an ounce—a charge which the India nabobs could well afford to 
pay, while it will operate as a complete denial on the humble settler 
in young agricultural colonies like these. Considering the great 
revenue which these useful vehicles of information pay to the govern- 
ment in England, we think it a pity that the little trouble they would 
occasion to the people at the Post-offices should be charged so high. 
For on weighing one of the late Morning Heralds now before us, we 
find it amounts to 1? ounces, which would subject it to a postage of 
threepetice half-penny. The earnest desire which exists in these 
colonies to be fainiliar with the condition and with every transaction 
of the parent country, had newspapers been allowed to go free instead 
of being subjected to so heavy a tax, would have given their circula- 
tion such a stimulus in England, in order to be forwarded hither, that 
the advantage to the revenue through the additional stamp-duties, 
would have much more than counterbalanced the small gains which 
will now accrue through the Post Office, to say nothing of the infi- 
nitely greater advantage, in a national and political point of view, 
than would have arisen by drawing closer the knot of allegiance to the 
home government, and of attachment to the Mother Country ; while 
the check these sentiments will sustain by the present measure in the 
absence of intercourse and information will be apt to bring on for- 
getfulness and estrangement.’ 


So no captain is permitted to deliver a colonial journal to any 
person on his arrival into this country. He is bound to put 
it into the Post Office, in order that a tax may be imposed in 
the shape of a postage charge for service which is not wanted. 
It is no exaggeration, to state that these regulations will hasten 
by some years the separation of such colonies from the mother 
country. We object to them, as tending to interfere with the 
social feelings between people and people, and to produce a 
greater distance in this respect than is occasioned by space, and 
difference of circumstances. 

But the effect of fiscal rapacity is strikingly exemplified in 
the regulations respecting the transmission of the English 
journals to France. [t appears that the clerks of the Foreign Post 
Office charge 3/. 6s. 3d. for forwarding a daily paper to France. 
A proportionate sum is charged for forwarding weekly publica- 
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tions. The paper must be purchased by the clerks, so that, as 
we understand, a person could not if he would, have the use 
of a paper and then forward it to his friend, or send it abroad in 
exchange for a foreign paper. Whether the clerks pay the full 
price for a paper, or purchase, at a reduced price, one that has 
been used, we cannot state, but it must be obvious that such 
exactions must defeat the object ; which is, to obtain the great- 
est amount of money. On the continent English papers sell for 
from one shilling to half a dollar each. The various imposts 
which might be abolished by our government, or by the exer- 
cise of its influence, amount to a prohibition of the circulation of 
English journals abroad. The following is a copy of the official 
return. ‘ An account of London newspapers sent beyond the 
seas by the officers in the Foreign Post Office, during the year 
1829, distinguishing the morning, evening, and other papers : 
morning 153; evening, 163; three days a week, 130; weekly, 
113!” 

At Paris, Hamburgh, and one or two other places on the 
continent, English newspapers are reprinted. These reprints 
being dearer than the original English journals, without the 
tax, would be, have a proportionately limited circulation. Other- 
wise, the mischief done by the English fiscal imposts, consists 
in the gratuitous injury done to the English paper-makers, 
printers, arid journalists. In those cases where, in conse- 
quence of the taxes, English journals have no circulation 
whatever, it is scarcely necessary to state, that the effect 
of those taxes is, to prevent English ideas and modes of 
thinking from obtaining their fair influence in forming the 
opinions and feelings of the civilized world. If educated people 
on the continent had been accustomed to read our parlia- 
mentary debates, would opinions, such as now prevail in many 
parts of the continent respecting the English people, have been 
generated ? and would the whole people have received the 
character which has hitherto belonged chiefly to its govern- 
ment? Would it, for instance, have been believed, that the 
supporters of free trade only aimed at the suppression of rival 
manufactures abroad ; and that the sole motive of the English 
people as well as the English government, in adopting the mea- 
sures which have cost them so much for the abolition of the 
slave trade, was to check the prosperity of rival colonies ! 
Were our government to perform its duty in removing all fiscal 
imposts, and in obtaining a system of reciprocity in the post, 
English journals would be extensively exchanged for foreign, 
and much social good would be accomplished ; national preju- 
dices and antipathies would be softened down, and a feeling 
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of honourable emulation and sympathy between country and 
country, would take their place.* 

It is unnecessary to enforce the importance which should be 
attached to the faithful publication of what takes place in par- 
liament. But it should be well understood, that reporting is essen- 
tially a business of abridgement, requiring for its best perform- 
ance severe labour, superior talent and integrity. The report 
of a speech of one hour, delivered by an ordinary speaker, will 
occupy from four to five columns close print, or nearly one 
page of a full-sized daily newspaper. A close report of a ten 
10urs debate would, therefore, fill two papers of the size of the 
Times or the Morning Chronicle. It has been calculated, that 
a paper like the Times, contains as much print as a book of 
Thucydides, or as one volume of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. To 
report every word that is uttered, as some ignorant members of 
parliament have proposed to require, would be to destroy the 
utility of the debates; for how could the people read them, 
even if they were as instructive as Thucydides, or as amusing 
as Sir Walter Scott? In order that the most extensive know- 
ledge possible may be communicated to the public, respecting 
the proceedings in parliament, the reports must necessarily be 
considerably abridged. Hence the business of reporting public 
proceedings, if it be well performed, must always be one of 
considerable discretion and responsibility, and can only be well 
performed by persons of more than common attainments; and 
certainly it is often performed in a masterly manner. Mediocre 
speeches generally gain rather than lose by the reports in the 











* We are happy to mention a fact, which evinces a disposition on the 
part of the French government to set a liberal example of reciprocity in 
the diffusion of information. Prince Talleyrand has been instructed to_ 
propose to our government, that it shall send to Paris one copy of each 
work published in England, and that, in return, the French government 
should send to this country one copy of each of the works published in 
France. The English works to be deposited for public use in the National 
Library at Paris ; the French works to be placed for public use in the 
British Museum. With the exception of the copy deposited in the British 
Museum, there is not one of the other so called public libraries, which 
has the privilege of receiving a copy of every published work, from which 
that privilege might not be withdrawn, and be advantageously trans- 
ferred to the purpose proposed by the French government. It would be of 
great public advantage, as well in the example of a national exchange of 
good offices, as for the promotion of literature, if the same system were 
extended to other continental states. The international recognition of 
copyrights would be another step gained in civilization. One measure 
called for from our government, and immediately practicable, is the removal 
of the duty on foreign books. This duty, which is contemptible in amount, 
forms part of the taxes on knowledge, and is a barbarous tax on the culti- 
vation of foreign literature. 
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daily papers, and the public have not unfrequently suffered by 
an offence to which the reporters are addicted, or another, of the 
character of that recently charged against a candidate for 
public office :—dressing up jackasses, as an exercise of skill, 
to impose them on the world as creatures of a superior order. 
They have also been charged with offences of an opposite de- 
scription. A faithful abridgement, it has been observed, like 
the faithful picture of a statue or any other object, would pre- 
sent each part of the figure reduced in just proportions. The 
newspapers, to make the productions of orators fill their columns, 
often abridge them in the same way as Procrustes abridged his 
victims to make them fit his bed. Even if the process of 
getting rid of the redundant length be accomplished by the 
laborious course of reducing instead of the shorter one of lopping 
off the limbs, the work is done so irregularly and clumsily, as 
to produce deformity. ‘They place the head and shoulders of a 
colossus on the trunk or legs of a pigmy, and make other more 
strange distortions ; they heighten beauty, and aggravate or 
conceal deformity, as favour or aversion to subjects or persons 
may direct. The effect of the monopoly, created by the taxes, 
is to give enormous power to the daily press in directing with 
greater or less force, the public attention to particular subjects 
by reporting them at disproportionate length, or suppressing 
them altogether. Hence it has been well said, that there is now 
a new and fourth estate in the constitution, and that the acts of 
the legislature should be recorded as having been sanctioned by 
the King, Lords, Commons, and Reporters in Parliament as- 
sembled. 

The merit of having carried the Catholic Question, is com- 
monly ascribed to the duke of Wellington, but we believe 
that he was, on that occasion, a mere agent acting under 
paramount influence; and that the fourth estate has superior 
claims to the glory of having achieved that measure so many 
years before the majority of the lower and even perhaps of the 
middle classes in England were prepared for it. It is probably 
known, that the greater number of the reporters are Irish law stu- 
dents, who are obliged to come to London to keep their terms, and 
Irish barristers who have not succeeded in obtaining practice. 
The circumstances which gave them the majority, were partly 
perhaps their greater aptitude for debate and declamation; 
partly doubtless, because theirs were the best available talents 
in the market, and the majority has been kept up perhaps from 
some such causes as those by whcih we find that theWelch occupy 
the business of supplying milk, and the Scotch, that of baking, 
in the metropolis. At present, there is a proportion of Bogith 
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law students and barristers in the gallery, but Ireland has 
there an overwhelming majority of representatives. 

Whenever the Catholic question was brought forward, they 
worked with redoubled zeal ; and morning after morning, as the 
public may too well remember, the papers appeared full of the 
debate. Save speaker had all the aid that zeal and ability 
could give him. Volunteer patriots were sure to be repaid 
with the display which forms part of the existence of orators. 
Hence members of the legislature judging from the space which 
the subject always occupied in the daily papers, formed an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the strength of public opinion on the 
question, and the attention and zeal thus stimulated re-acted 
upon the public and especially upon the reformers. Ultimately 
the public opinion upon the subject certainly acquired strength, 
but we believe that, in truth, it was at all times over esti- 
mated, and that had such exertions been made in all the 
counties as were made in Kent, the fact would have been proved. 
In the city the public took very little interest in the ques- 
tion until the later debates, when it was the defeat of the high- 
church party, rather than the question itself which occasioned 
the excitement amongst the great majority of the people. Had 
the matter been in the hands of the English reporters exclu- 
sively, we doubt whether they would have cared more about 
it than any question which related to the eligibility of the 
worshippers of Bramah or Vishnu to hold office in India, or 
have taken a deeper interest in it than the Irish reporters 
themselves would take in any question which concerned the 
spiritual scruples of the members of the kirk of Scotland. 
The English reporters would certainly have been friendly to 
toleration, but we cannot believe that they could have been 
made to comprehend that the making the [rish Catholic gentry 
eligible to office, was the great measure to relieve the sufferings 
of the Irish people and give peace to the country. The ques- 
tion would therefore, in all probability, have been permitted to 
occupy no more space in the public attention, than an ordinary 
debate on a petition, and a report of one eighth or of one quar- 
ter the length of any of those which actually appeared would 
have been given. In this way the zeal of advocates would 
have been damped in England, and possibly in Ireland, see- 
ing the little attention gained for the subject in the metro- 
polis: thus it might have been delayed for years, and it is ques- 
tionable whether Absenteeism, the Poor-laws, and many other 
questions which English reporters would have understood much 
better, might not have taken precedence of it. It is, however, 
perhaps “all for the best.” But it was extremely edifying to ob- 
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serve into what hands the high-church party had by their mea- 
sures against the press placed irresponsible power, and the 
way in which their sin against the truth was visited upon 
them.* 

Formerly parliament was much more under the control of the 
fourth estate than at present. One or two great questions 
were laboriously reported, but on all the others both Houses 
were dealt with in the most indepeadent and summary manner. 
At ten or eleven o’clock the Houses were adjourned, for on the 
motion being put, and seconded, the reporters adjourned ; those 
of the Lords to discuss a bottle at the Star and Garter, those of 
the Commons at the Ship. Whether Burke or Fox spoke after- 
wards mattered not: all that the public were permitted to 
know was, that ‘“‘ The House sat until late.” It was a rule 
that the public should not be troubled with any debate, which 
occurred in Committee, and whilst the House was thus occupied 
the reporters often sat in committee over a bowl of punch: one 
being left as a scout to watch the House; but if the House 
thought proper to resume, it by no means followed that the 
reporters would. The control exercised over individuals was 
frequently as potent. Mr. Windham for some intemperate 
expressions was condemned to obscurity, and during one whole 
Session, when his talents shone with the greatest brilliancy, his 
speeches were suppressed. These continual vexations are 
believed to have preyed upon his mind, and probably accele- 
rated his decease. Competition somewhat more powerful has 
occasioned more complete reports, but even now an enormous 
amount of power is exercised irresponsibly by the corps. 
Amongst other orders, which they have adopted (justly indeed 
in their own defence against excessive labour) is one, that there 
shall be no debate, or what is very nearly the same thing, that 
there shall be no debate reported on the Wednesday night. In 
the Session of 1830 one of the most brilliant debates which 
have occurred for some years past, was suppressed, because it 
took place on a Wednesday. Individuals have been dealt with 
more arbitrarily than questions. Mr. Tierney, we understand, 
was for a time under the cloud of their displeasure. Mr. Spring 
Rice was in the same predicament.} A short time ago, a gentle- 





* We have been assured by one gentleman who is a member of the 
fourth estate, and who speaks the sentiments of others of it, that they 
are determined to do their best for the repeal of the Union. 

+ As a body, the reporters are gentlemen, and we never heard that they 
were corrupted, except by affection or aversion, or by civilities in a gentle- 
manly way. Old Mr. Joliffe, for example, used to go into the Reporters’ 
room, merely as a lounge, and say, “ are there any gentlemen of the press 
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man related at a public meeting, (what by the way none of the 
papers reported) that he was one night in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and that he overheard the reporters whis- 
per to each other, on the occasion of a particular member 
rising, “ Let us Burke this fellow,” His speeches were stifled 
on other occasions, and had he been a younger or less powerful 
speaker, he certainly would have been “ Burked” effectually. 
To protect the legislature and the public, it has been proposed, 
that each House of Parliament should engage sworn short-hand- 
writers, and publish the reports of its own proceedings. If 
trustworthy reports could be obtained, we should only object 
to the plan on the ground of the great expense and delay ; for 
otherwise it would be of great service to have verbatim reports, 
from which the public might see what vile rubbish in matter 
and style is sometimes uttered by their representatives. But 
we should utterly distrust the House or the chief orators, as we 
well know how untrustworthy in such matters are all orators, for 
their practice being to colour and exaggerate in manner as well as 
in words, for the sake of immediate effect, the mendacious habit 
of mind thus generated is sure to govern them im all their acts 
relating to effect, when not placed under strong restraints. 
Unless some private pique or sinister motive can be proved 
against the reporter, he is on all questions, as to the accuracy of 
reports,immeasurably the more credible witness, even where the 
orator happens to be bond fide. The reports of the examination 
of witnesses before committees have hitherto been constantly 
garbled and interpolated. We have shown that it would be 
folly to expect the reports to be read, unless they are to be 
abridged, and to what party should that duty be intrusted ? 
Security might perhaps be found (there is reason to be- 
lieve it was found in the Spanish Cortes by their Comité de 
redaccion) for recording the speeches of members in all their 
integrity,—and this would certainly be a great service done,— 
but, after all, the obvious and the most efficient remedy 
seems never to have occurred to them; namely, the entire 
removal of the taxes on knowledge, and the consequent 
powerful competition of Reports. Our legislators can com- 
prehend, that if they made such arrangements as to diminish 











who want franks,” and a reporter was sure to have as many as he chose to 
accept. Soon after, when this civility was forgotten, the member was for- 
gotten, when he would go and remonstrate in a lachrymose tone, saying, 
“ Now, my good fellows—give us a decent speech, don’t cut it short by 
saying only that Mr. Joliffe supported the motion. Remember I am a 
county member, and people think what I say of consequence, and you 
know I am a friend of the press.” 
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the traffic in a given road, and to permit only a certain number 
of coaches to run upon it, the coaches would not be uniformly 
so well horsed, nor the public so well treated ; but they have yet 
to see and feel, that the only mode of having the newspapers 
subjected to proper responsibilities, is, by letting in upon them 
a full competition. At present, one or two journals lead the 
rest : the smaller journals are too poor and too weak to compete 
with them : increased profits from increased demand, and espe- 
cially from the entire removal of the advertisement duty, would 
put flesh on their bones, and enable them to act independ- 
ently and run their adversaries with vigour ; it would bring new 
and powerful competitors into the field, and all the usual salutary 
effects of competition would follow: No one journai could 
garble or suppress any matter of importance, which another 
would not find it to its interest to publish. 

In another point of view, the entire freedom of the press is 
requisite, to subject the leading journals themselves to the 
salutary control of public opinion. 

Much mischief is occasioned by a prevalent belief that large 
journals, such as the ‘‘ Times,” which are said to make it their 
business to follow public opinion, thereby represent that opinion 
on all public questions. Such organs would doubtless be of 
great value, but none such exist. It must be admitted, that on 
great and prevailing topics, a public journal which subsists by 
means of extensive sales, must conform, not to the prevalent 
opinions, but to the prevalent sentiment or feeling, with greater 
or less exactness. But on nearly all subjects, where no senti- 
ment whatever, or no very strong sentiment is entertained by 
the public, such journals may, and do leadthem. Where, how- 
ever, a journal chimes in with the popular sentiment on one 
great question, it may, in the present state of the press, go 
directly in the teeth of the public sentiment, and falsify it, on 
many subordinate questions. Many illustrations of these posi- 
tions will occur to those who have been in the habit of reading the 
“Times,” and have at the same time been accustomed to con- 
verse with numbers of individuals moving in large societies. We 
select this journal for our illustrations, because if a body may 
he judged ex pede, much better may it be judged ex capite. The 
course of reform, for example, was too potent for any journal of 
its commercial character to withstand, but the question of the 
ballot it perhaps believed was a subordinate question, and with 
respect to which no opinion, or no favourable opinion was 
entertained, and accordingly it took its own blundering course. 
The proposition was scouted, and its advocates were assailed 
in “the coarsest style of vituperative ignorance and insult. 

VOL. xv.— Westminster Review. 5 
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Yet no sooner was the question of the ballot mooted in 
public meetings, than it was carried by acclamation, and 
not a doubt could be entertained that the great body of the 
people were zealously in its favour: then the journal thought 
fit to moderate its rancour. Again, with relation to the 
Belgians. Although the “ Times” had written so strongly in 
favour of the Polignac administration, as to convince the French 
liberals that it was in its pay, yet the general demonstration of 
the public opinion in favour of the revolution, was in July so 
prompt and powerful, as to leave no doubt to such journalists 
as to the course to be taken. Not so, however, with regard to 
the Belgian revolution. The sympathies of the people were 
indeed strongly in favour of the Belgians; when they heard 
of the repulse of the Dutch troops, they believed that the 
cause of the Belgians was one in common with that of the 
French people ; but it was of course not conceived to be of any 
proportionate importance, and there were no loud manifestations 
in its favour. Day after day, the “ Times” outraged the public 
feeling by its comments on the Belgians, by its falsehoods 
respecting their grievances, and the characters and views of 
their leaders. We remember that its conduct on that subject, 
gave rise to a strong suspicion that the Duke of Wellington 
meditated an armed interference with the Belgians, and that the 
“Times” was employed to blacken their cause, in order to pre- 
pare the public mind for the measure. We have not the slight- 
est evidence on the subject. We merely assert as a fact, that 
the course taken by the “ Times” did excite extensive disgust, 
and we adduce the fact as an instance, where if the views set 
forth by that journal had been acted upon by legislators or by 
foreigners, as the views of the people, it would have proved a 
false and mischievous guide. We have perceived, that when- 
ever it has thus outraged public feeling, it has, at the same time, 
or shortly after, fetched up its way, by advocating some case 
which interested the narrow sympathies of the people, as some 
case of charity or suffering, the flogging of soldiers and sailors. 
It would move the public in favour of the Spanish or Italian 
refugees, whilst it aided men and measures even more noxious to 
the welfare of mankind, than those to which the refugees were 
victims. 

Numbers of persons take in the “ Times” for its news, who 
detest its political conduct. They are in the situation of travellers 
compelled to submit to insolence and extortions, because there is 
not adequate competition, A choice of daily journals there cer- 
tainly is, but, as Horne Tooke expressed it, when told he had a 
free selection of the jurors by whom he was to be tried, it is like 
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offering a man a choice from so many rotten oranges. Were 
the taxes on knowledge removed, a journalist would be bound 
to good behaviour, under penalties of the loss of hundreds or 
thousands of his circulation for each act of misbehaviour. 

In addition to the removal of fiscal imposts, another measure 
will. be found requisite for the improvement of the public press ; 
namely, the enactment of securities for the full enjoyment of 
the profit of literary labour, by the labourer. 

A large portion of the daily press is made up of literary 
plunder. Some journals there are which are mere second edi- 
tions of others. Now the profit of these piracies, or second 
editions, may, in most cases, be considered asso much taken 
from the journal of original information, and creating a propor- 
tionable reduction of the price paid for news, or original contri- 
butions. The only check to this plunder is the slight one of 
public opinion, and that only operates with respect to original 
articles containing disquisitions, where direct theft, without 
any acknowledgment, would be deemed a flagrant outrage. 
The conventional payment, (for want of means to enforce 
better), for an article thus copied without the consent of 
the author, is to give the credit of it to the particular 
journal by naming it. Yet this piece of conventional morality 
18 constantly violated, for we constantly observe in “ The 
Times,” as well as other papers, articles inserted with the ac- 
knowledgment only of “ Daily Paper.” But in the low jalousie 
de métier, the fraud is carried much farther. It is too much to give 
frequent credit to other daily papers, and as most articles of 
interest which appear in the morning papers, are copied into 
the evening papers, the stolen commodity is acknowledged only 
as having been taken from an evening paper ; while no one can 
doubt, from the jealousy with which the papers must watch 
each other, that the article was thus pillaged in perfect con- 
sciousness that payment was not made to the right owners. 
This is one instance of the immorality occasioned by the 
defective state of the law. ‘“ Until small rights be pro- 
tected, great ones will not be secure,” says the philosopher, 
and the proposition remains yet to be carried into effect 
over the whole field of law. We remember an analogous 
complaint was made by a manufacturer, who stated to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that in consequence of the 
impunity with which patterns of small works were copied 
immediately they appeared, the only repayment which the 
manufacturer can have for the labour of producing new pat- 
terns is a short and uncertain priority in the market: hence, 
it was not worth while to employ skilful artists to make 
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designs ; hence the progress of an important branch of 
the arts was checked. The daily press is similarly circum- 
stanced, and the evil is becoming greater from the increased 
rapidity with which printing is now performed. We be- 
lieve that a daily journal, which has any exclusive intelli- 
gence, is frequently obliged to wait until another is published, 
in order that the latter may not instantly pillage its informa- 
tion. They fence with one another on this system. A piece of 
intelligence is frequently a costly matter. During the war, the 
first account of a battle was got at an expense of several 
hundred pounds. The report of a county meeting is often obtained 
at the expense of expresses. We consider then, that protec- 
tion should be given for a certain period to the copynght of 
the smallest paragraph, as for a large book ; and that the pub- 
lisher should within that period be allowed to retain the exclu- 
sive possession of it, or prescribe the terms on which he would 
allow it to be used.* At present, if a paper be made up of 
a dozen or twenty articles, each of which costs one or two 
guineas, it would be necessary, perhaps, to pursue the pirates 
with as many suits of law, if there were law on the subject ; a 
course preposterous and impossible. Therefore we conceive 
that the power of administering summary remedy should be 
given to magistrates, or the judges of the inferior courts, who 
should be allowed to award compensation, and inflict a penalty to 
the amount of the cost of the article pirated. Where a journal 
had the priority of publication of any article of intelligence, the 
onus of proof should be placed on any other publication, to 
show that he had truly been at the expense of procuring it by 
his own agent; and in default, conviction should follow as for 
piracy. In many cases the proof would be difficult, but in 
the larger proportion it would be easy, and all of these would 
be so much gained to honesty. The proposition for giving 
protection to such labour will, we well know, excite much 
astonishment amongst the gentlemen of the press, who will 
find it as difficult to conceive how papers can subsist without 
pillage, as the Mahratta chieftain felt, to conceive how such 
fine armies as the Europeans brought into the field could 
be maintained without plunder. Those journals which are 
compilations would probably make arrangements with the 
journals of original information. Such would have the pre- 





* While we plead thus for the protection of copy-right in its various 
forms, we do not in our own case object, but rather invite, the republica- 
tion of any portion of our pages in any form, for circulation, stipulating 
only that the republication shall contain an acknowledgment of its being 
reprinted from the Westminster Review. 
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ponderance as they ought to have. The circulation of intelli- 
gence would not be checked. On the whole it would be found 
that a reciprocity of payment would be a much better system, 
than one of a reciprocity of pillage. Enterprise would have its 
proper reward, and would be more completely stimulated. It 
is also of no small importance, that the maintenance of good 
moral habits should be enforced upon those who are by their 
vocation censors and guardians of the morals of others. 

And now follows the proposed reformed system of circulating 
the public journals. 

The committee appointed at a public meeting of the friends, 
to the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, held at the City of Lon- 
don Literary and Scientific Institution, on the 31st of January 
last, have proposed, that government should take away altoge- 
ther the stamp duty on newspapers. The committe have also 
stated, that newspapers, books, and all printed publications, 
may be conveyed by the post with advantage to the public, and 
with the enjoyment of full liberty of conveyance, and that a 
revenue, not less than the present stamp duty might be thereby 
obtained for the government. 

The grounds on which they supported this conclusion, ina 
conference with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, were— 

That the government, having already established the complete 
agency for the distribution of letters, this same agency might 
be used to distribute the great mass of publications by post, 
at a comparatively small additional expense. 

That to compete with the government, the private distributors 
(or vendors) must maintain an agency, almost solely for 
this one purpose. 

In all cases of the delivery of letters from the post-office, the 
labour of distributing a great quantity of other things may be 
performed, without any additional expense. The postman who 
traverses a street to deliver half a dozen letters may, in passing 
through it, deliver twenty or thirty newspapers, without any mate- 
rial additional expenditure of time, and the labour “ is all in his 
day’s work.” But the private vendor must employ a person for 
the one purpose of delivering the newspapers, and he cannot, 
therefore, do it so cheaply as the government. For example, the 
cheap publications, at present sold for two-pence, three-pence, 
or six-pence, are forwarded to the country in monthly parts, as 
the sale and profit are insufficient to bear the expense of convey- 
ance weekly, except in the case of the larger towns, such as 
Birmingham and Manchester. Were the government to convey 
these publications, as it might do weekly, by the post, and 
deliver them to the purchaser at such a rate of postage as would 
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put them into his hands at the same price as he now pays 
monthly, it will not be deemed a rash presumption, that the 
more speedy mode of conveyance will be extensively pre- 
ferred. Parcels of publications on which the profit is but a 
penny each, are sent to various towns which have a considerable 
population. The sale of these publications is confined to the 
residents in a town, or to those who visit it regularly, for it can- 
not extend to villages at the distance of several miles, as the 
ordinary profit, a penny, would not pay for the tradesman’s 
labour. But it would pay the post, by whom the labour is 
already performed for other purposes. 

But it may be said, that additional vehicles would be requisite 
for the mass of papers which must be sent by the main roads. 
Doubtless ; but a large profit might nevertheless be obtained 
after all additional expenses were paid. The average cost even 
for parcels sent irregularly by the mail is 13d. per pound, or 
14s, per cwt. every hundred miles. A thousand papers of the 
largest size usually weigh eighty-eight pounds, or two thousand 
papers are about the average weight of one male passenger. 
‘The carriage of a thousand papers at the maximum rate would 
be only ten shillings, fifty papers might be carried for one shil- 
ling, and the profit to government for the distribution of a 
thousand would be 3/. 13s. 4d. Ten millions of papers are now 
annually transmitted to the country through the post. There 
can be little doubt that, by the removal of the stamp-duty, the 
number would be quadrupled ; and it is to be taken into account, 
that every one thousand newspapers pay 1/. paper duty. But 
there can be no doubt that papers could be conveyed by con- 
tract to the extremity of the kingdom, for less than the sum 
mentioned. 

It has been proposed, and we trust the plan will be speedily 
adopted, that printed papers, not exceeding four or six ounces, shall 
be permitted to be sent by the general post : that a sheet of demy 
of the ordinary or full-sized paper, namely, a sheet of the size 
of half the sheet of a daily newspaper, should be conveyed for 
one half-penny postage, and that a sheet of the size of the daily 
newspapers should be conveyed for one penny postage, to any 
part of the united kingdom. 

Thus not only newspapers but pamphlets, essays, pros- 
pectusses, price currents, reviews, magazines, and almost every 
description of literature, would be sent by post. 

That such arrangements are practicable is set beyond doubt 
or question, from even the most reluctant subordinate, by 
the fact that in America, and in France, such asystem has long 
been in operation. In France, books and all kinds of publica- 
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tions may be transmitted by post from Paris to any part of the 
kingdom, at the rate of ten centimes, or five sous (or a halfpenny) 
per sheet. In America the charge for conveying a newspaper 
by post is three farthings every three thousand miles. In 
several of the German states similar facilities have long been 
enjoyed. In France, the postage for circulating a paper within 
each department, where it is published, is two centimes, or one 
half the price charged for conveyance to any part of the king- 
dom. Half price is paid for the conveyance of a half sheet. 
The French government have directed that some descriptions of 
works which relate to the arts and sciences, shall be conveyed 
free of postage. 

Many persons justly consider it a matter of importance, that 
the metropolitan journals, on which greater capital and more 
talent are employed, should circulate with the utmost facility 
in the provinces, in order that metropolitan impressions may 
have their fair influence against local feelings and prejudices. 
They fear that the people would be disinclined to pay the postage 
in addition to the price of the newspaper, and that such a re- 
gulation would operate prejudicially against the metropolitan 
journals. 

These fears we believe to be entirely unfounded. Competi- 
tion will cause the public to be supplied with papers, without 
any addition to the price. The present news-vender’s profit is 
one penny and a fraction. Upon the proposed system the penny 
would go to government, in payment for the labour of delivering 
the letters, and the fraction would pay a commission for the 
collection of subscriptions, quarterly or yearly, as it might be. 
This would be a matter which would easily adjust itself, and to 
every objection the committee may reply, “ Itis donein France.”* 
The government would, if the regulations were well framed, 
entirely supersede the private distribution so far as relates to 
distant conveyance, the immense multipiication of papers result- 
ing from the change, would more than compensate them for the 
loss; and, certainly, if there is a subject on which private in- 
terests should not be permitted to stand in the way of public 
improvement, it is the present. 





* After this article was in print we perceived that a contemporary 
asserts, that the mass-of the people “would infinitely rather pay four- 
pence for a paper to the publisher, than three-pence to him and one penny 
to the Post-office.”” The objection is entirely fallacious; and founded on 
the supposition that such paper would be paid for as it arrives, when in 
in fact, the money would be paid as it is now, to the publisher in advance, 
and he would settle with the Post office. A French or an American post 
officer would instruct the English Post office as to the details. 
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Not only would the sale of existing publications be immensely 
extended by the removal of the present obstructions, and the 
adoption of a system of cheap and free postage, but there is 
reason to believe that it would bring a number of new and 
valuable publications into existence. There are several bodies 
of individuals occupied in trades and branches of art and science, 
who are sufficiently numerous to maintain cheap publications, 
devoted to the collection and diffusion of information concerning 
their particular pursuits, but so widely spread, that at the pre- 
sent cost of conveyance such publications could not be sent to 
them. A cheap publication, for example, generally requires a 
sale of four or five thousand to pay. There are trades, com- 
prehending eight or ten thousand individuals, of whom perhaps 
but three or four hundred reside in the metropolis, the remainder 
being spread all over the country. Such a body could not 
maintain a trades journal or price current, but it might upon an 
improved postage system. If this system be adopted, there 
can be little doubt that numerous price currents and journals 
for particular trades would arise. Innumerable publications, 
addresses, prospectuses, and circulars, which would not admit of 
the loss of time and labour of getting them stamped, would be 
sent by the post. 

The great objection to any stamp duty is, that no one can be 
imposed that does not, and will not, however modified, 
place obstructions in the way of the efforts of individuals to 
adapt publications of various sizes and shapes to meet the 
wants of the people. 

If the price of a publication be two-pence, a penny stamp 
will be eighty per cent on the wholesale price. 

If the price is 14d. the penny stamp is one hundred per cent. 

If the price is one penny, the penny stamp will be one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent on the wholesale price. 

Thus the burthen of the tax increases in proportion to the 
inability of the people to bear it. The fiscal obstacle to the 
diffusion of information becomes greater, precisely as every in- 
ducement of cheapness ought to be held out, and as the price 
is more adapted to the means of the working classes, by whom 
information is the most needed. 

It may be proved, from an intimate inquiry into the means 
and habits of the people, that the capacity to purchase gratifi- 
cations, which do not form part of what are considered neces- 
saries of life, extends from certain points, in proportion to the 
cheapness, in a greater than a geometrical ratio. Thus, if in any 
town or place, composed of the average relative proportions of 
the different classes of society, there are found one hundred 
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persons who can purchase a work sold for one shilling, there 
will be found more than three hundred able or disposed to pur- 
chase a thing for sixpence; more than a thousand able or dis- 
posed to purchase a work sold at three-pence, and so on. 

The most enterprising publishers have discovered the fact, 
which we have thus stated, as a general principle for the guidance 
of legislators, which might be proved by an overwhelming mass of 
evidence. And were the authors of financial measuresaccustomed 
to possess themselves of a knowledge of the state and habits of 
various Classes of society ; were they accustomed not to rely 
solely on the opinions of those who are governed by blind 
routine, or swayed by sinister interests, they would more fre- 
quently increase the revenue, while they benefited the subject, 
by bold reductions of fiscal imposts on articles of general con- 
sumption. 

In France, the partial removal of some obstructions, and of 
reduced, though still iniquitously heavy imposts on the circu- 
lation of knowledge, have produced an immense increase of the 
channels for communicating it. In England, the variation of 
sales during several years has not been worth mentioning, and 
when considered with relation to the increase of population, it 
will be found that there has been a positive reduction. In 
1815, the number of newspapers transmitted daily from Paris 
by the post was 25,000; in 1829, it was 58,000. We may 
farther estimate the increased activity of communication in that 
country, by the increase of the postage for letters. In 1815, 
the number of letters sent from Paris, was 40,000; in 1829, it was 
60,000. So that while the increase of letters has been 50 per 
cent, that of newspapers has been more than 80 per cent. The 
produce of the postage of letters and newspapers was in 1815, 
5,248,000 francs ; in 1829, 7,080,000; and we know that the 
demand for newspapers is still greatly on the advance. 

We know not from what sordid interests the alteration of the 
taxes on Knowledge may be opposed. But it is requisite, 
that the public should demand firmly of the government, 
the entire abolition of all these noxious imposts, for we deem 
it not an unwarrantable suspicion, that the larger journals 
may oppose their abolition, on an understanding that they are 
not to be disturbed. After what we have adduced, the plea that 
the produce of the taxes cannot be spared, can only be received 
as a discreditable fallacy. Itis to be seen whether the journals 
will have the effrontery to claim their continuance. We ob- 
serve that one has modestly suggested, with relation to the sub- 
ject, “that when once property is vested under peculiar arrange- 
ments, every modification of them requires the nicest consider- 
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ation.” True, and we trust we have given it such consider- 
ation. “It is no slight mischief not to be at rest, nor to be able 
to repose confidence in any arrangement,” growls the ‘ Times.” 
And may not the boroughmongers, and every possessor of mis- 
chievous power say the same? To all public or private re- 
monstrances of these monopolists, a minister might reply in 
their own forcible and meritorious language, when disinterestedly 
aiding the public voice for the abolition of monopolies. We 
would take for example the article on the abolition of the licen- 
sing system in the “Times” of April the 14th, 1830, when it 
complained of having received a thousand letters in favour of 
the brewers’ and publicans’ monopoly of the sale of beer, now, 
it is ardently to be hoped, abolished for ever. 


* Your monopoly is a troublesome and vivacious beast: it yells, and 
kicks, and twists and struggles indefatigably, until the death blow 
has been struck, and only then have we any chance of relief from its 
annoyances. It is the same with all monopolies: they every one 
assail us with their ‘ reliance on public faith ’ their vested interests, 
‘ their freeholds.” A pretty thing truly when ale-house and gin-shop 
keepers, (i. e. newspaper proprietors and newspaper writers,) have a 
vested interest in robbing and poisoning, (i. e. insulting and mislead- 
ing) the king’s subjects, and raise an outcry against the legislature, 
for its first though shamefully tardy and timid attempt to release the 
people of England from a nuisance imposed upon them by the frau- 
dulent adulteration of a lawful beverage, and a scandalous abuse of 
legislative power. Astonished I am, at the grave presumption of men 
who write pamphlets, (memorials), with the apparent design of turn- 
ing the tables on the whole community, and making a poor mouth 
on behalf of the wrong-doers, as if they were the aggrieved parties, 
merely for being hindered from doing for ever what it was criminal to 
have done at all.’ 


Our space will not permit us to display the operation of 
these taxes in other directions. We have shewn, however, that 
scarcely any other taxes can be more objectionable in principle, 
or ultimately less productive ; there is scarcely any other, there- 
fore, which may not be advantageously substituted for them. 
We quit our task with the impression, that when all the facts 
we have stated are presented to the mind of a legislator, but 
one opinion can be entertained of his capacity or morality, who 
would oppose or refuse to aid in the entire removal of these 
taxes. If seeing their operation in maintaining moral evil, he 
does not exert himself for their removal, he is criminally care- 
less about the continuance of that evil; if, seeing the misery 
and crime which result from ignorance, he determine to main- 
tain the obstructions to the diffusion of knowledge, he is a cer- 
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tain contributor to that crime and misery. We trust that the 
public and the legislature will shortly be absolved from any 
participation in the guilt of their continuance. 





Arr. XVIII.—1. A Letter on the the Belzic Revolution ; its Origin, 
Causes, and Consequences.—London. T.C. Hansard. 1831. 
2.—Rapport du Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, 2 M. le Regent de 
la Belgique, sur la Situation de nos Relations Extérieures, au 15 
mars 1831. Suivi de Piéces Justificatives. Publié par ordre du 
Congrés.—Bruxelles. 1831. 


“A PAMPHLET has just been published on the Belgic revo- 

“lution, entitled A Letter on the Belgic Revolution—its 
“ Origin, Causes, and Consequences. This little production, 
“which is a tissue of lies and libels on the Dutch Govern- 
“ment from beginning to end, pretends to be written by an 
* Englishman, long resident in the country. We should be 
“sorry to think that any Englishman should show so little 
“regard to truth, and should take such undue advantages of 
“ the gullibility of his countrymen. The author uses more than 
“the privilege of ‘ a traveller’—he uses that of an inventor of 
“ calumnies.”’* 

When a statement of this precise form and nature, appears in 
defence of an injured sovereign, who has been driven from the 
capital he tried to burn, it is evidence to all experienced persons, 
that there must be much good in the publication which is its 
object. The pamphlet thus described, is in fact a recapitulation 
of the various urgent sufferings which drove the Belgian people 
into resistance ; and which, though there will always be a differ- 
ence of opinion on the amount of evil between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, between the scourger and the scourged, have 
their existence established by irrefragable history, to say nothing 
of the general argument derivable from the energy of the reac- 
tion. Is it true or false, for instance, that when the Constitu- 
tion of what was called the Kingdom of the Netherlands was 
proposed to the Belgian Notables, there voted for accepting it 
527, against it 796 ;—on which the King, now ejected, declared 
that there were 280 members absent, who it was reasonable to 
suppose intended thereby to vote for the Constitution, and that 
126 declared their vote against to be induced by articles referring 
to religious matters, which the said King did not opine to be a 
proper cause ;—whereon he declared that there could ‘be no 
doubt of the sentiments and wishes of the great majority of our 





* Times 23 June 1831. 
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subjects,’ and there was declared to be a majority accordingly. 
This one act, deserving to be ranked for its contempt of popular 
rights with his who made a consul of his horse, would of itself 
justify any resistance that should be made with reasonable pro- 
spects of success. The words in which it was done, may be 
found in the original, -with a translation, in p. 162 of the West- 
minster Review for January of the present year. Is it true, that 
under Napoleon the Belgians had trial by jury, and that the 
King deprived them of it. Is it true that he abolished the pub- 
licity of the examination of witnesses. These were the results 
which that greatest of all curses, the success of the Holy Allies, 
brought to the Belgians. Is it true that the King assumed 
an arbitrary power over the education of the kingdom ; founded 
on an article of the Constitution which said, that ‘ public in- 
struction should be a constant object of the attention of the 
government.” Is it true that the language of the Belgians or 
of the most considerable portion of them, was prohibited in 
public documents ; that it was decreed that their lawyers should 
plead in a foreign tongue, and even an unhappy Belgian should 
make his will in Dutch. Is it true that the King declared the 
Constitution to be an act of his particular grace, which he might 
modify at pleasure. Is it true that it was regulated that two 
millions of Dutch shouid return as many Deputies to the States 
General, as four millions of Belgians. And finally is it true, 
that while the Belgian Deputies were at the Hague, at the 
Chamber of the States convoked on pretence of treating on the 
separation of the two countries, an army under the King’s son 
marched upon Brussels. If these things are true, then the 
‘ Letter on the Belgic Revolution’ is a faithful document, and 
another addition to the mass of proof, how much it behoves all 
communities to retain the charge of their own keeping in their 
own proper hands. 

But another point of great importance at the present moment, 
is to trace the progress of those Holy Alliance operations against 
the Belgians, in which our present ministers are by succession 
unhappily involved. Their situation was a difficult one; and 
it would have been unfair to expect of them too much. It 
would be charitable to suppose too, that since they began, they 
have arrived at an increased familiarity with the utility of jus- 
tice. They have always the power to retreat; and it is even 
now rumoured, that they are on the point of declaring their 
withdrawal from a scene of disgraceful imposition, of which 
they certainly are not chargeable with the commencement. A 
reforming aristocracy has a claim to indulgence for its ’prentice 
hand; and the declaration of Lord Grey on the subject of a 
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republic in Belgium*, leaves much to expectation. He may 
have discovered by the same processes, that in the changes 
impending over the continent, he has the power of making the 
whole a source of advantage to his country ; that a just mon- 
archy has no more to fear from republics in one place than in 
another, in France than in America, in Belgium than in Swit- 
serland ; that if unjust attack has made republics conquerors, 
friendly cordiality would direct them in the track of the general 
good. The declaration of the English minister has sheathed 
the arms of millions upon the continent, and doubled the 
chances for the preservation of his country’s peace. 

But the Belgian affair still remains. And if ever there was 
an amusing instance of the way in which the snake-like thing 
entitled diplomacy proceeds in its tortuous purposes, it is the 
present. It is merry to see a little attorney spreading his toils 
about some innocent upon the stage; to guess at each step, 
what may possibly be the next; to exhaust ingenuity in sur- 
mising, how words may be made to bear the contrary of their 
meaning ; though much of the pleasure arises, after all, from 
the expectation of dramatic justice in the end. But it is mer- 
rier still to see a collection of statesmen operating with the 
same end ; and not less pleasant to calculate on an explosion 
in their disfavour, of magnitude proportioned to the general 
scale. One point such statesmen overlook ;— how all these 
things go to create that general aversion to existing power,—that 
profound suspicion, or more properly no suspicion, of the agents 
of established governments,—that deep conviction of there being 
no necessity in the nature of things why such principles should 
be maintained in the dominion of mankind,—which are each and 
severally ingredients of the urgent desire of change, that every 
where agitates the world. 

The first ‘ Protocol’ of the conference held by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, 
is dated on the 4th Nov. 1830, about a month after the repulse of 
the Dutch from Brussels and the establishment of a Provisional 
Government in Belgium. It states a ‘ lively desire’ to put a 
stop to disorder and the effusion of blood, and proposes an 
armistice on the following conditions, (but which are ‘ to be of 
‘no prejudice to the questions of which the five courts may 
‘ hereafter have to facilitate the settling ;’)— 





—‘ that on both sides hostilities shall cease. The respective troops 
shall be bound to retire mutually behind the line which before the 
date of the Treaty of 30 May, 1814, separated the possessions of the 











* 24 June, 183). 
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sovereign prince of the United Provinces, from those which have been 
joined to his territory to form the Kingdom of the Netherlands by the 
said Treaty of Paris, and by the Treaties of Vienna and Paris of the 
year 1815.’—Protocol 4 Nov. 1830. 


—and this statement of limits is found worded over again in 
the Protocol of the 17th of the same month, where they are 
stated to be 

* The limits which separated Belgium from the United Provinces of 
the Pays-Bas antecedently to the ‘Treaty of Paris of 30 May, 1814.’ 


Now can any man tell, what was the line which separated 
Belgium from the United Provinces of the Pays-Bas before the 
date of the treaty of 30 May 1814 (which was the treaty that 
broke up the empire of Napoleon)? Can all history inform 
us, or any light be thrown on that obscure and almost antedi- 
luvian fact, the boundaries of Belgium before the notable treaty 
of 30 May 1814? And above all, can any man guess, how 
many plans of chicane, dispute, and circumvention, lay under 
this apparently simple proposal ? 

The offer, if it was what words mean, was manifestly a very 
liberal one for the Belgians. -It was conceding to their present 
possession all the territories they could possibly claim; and 
therefore it was natural that they should pay attention to it. 
The Holy Alliance knew it would not be easy to win the confi- 
dence of the Belgians; and they increased their bait ac- 
cordingly. The Belgians however acted with considerable 
caution. They said they would give orders for the cessation 
of hostilities, and for withdrawing their troops to their side of 
the line which separated the provinces of the United Pro- 
vinces before the 30 May 1814; but added in immediate 
sequence— 


* On this occasion the Provisional Government of Belgium owes it 
to good faith to remark, that it understands by this line the limits 
which, conformably to the Second Article of the fundamental law of 
the Pays-Bas, separated the northern from the southern provinces of 
the country, including the whole left bank of the Scheldt. —Answer of 
the Provisional Government, 10 Nov. 1830. 


If then any body maintained, that the line thus for precau- 
tion’s sake described by the Belgian government, was not the 
line proposed, here was a clear refusal. No two peasants of 
honest intentions, could by any possibility get up a dispute ona 
similar case. But what says the Holy Alliance? It replies (by 
Protocol of 17 Noy. 1830) that 


‘The plenipotentiaries have decided that the answer should be 
received, because, on one side, it contains an entire acceptance of the 
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bases laid down by the conference of London for a cessation of hosti- 
lities, and, because, on the other, the passage in this same answer 
which begins with the words ‘On this occasion, and ends with the 
words ‘ including the whole left bank of the Scheldt,’ expresses, as is 
observed in the report of Messrs. Cartwright and Bresson, nothing 
but an opinion entirely subordinate to the full and unreserved accep- 
tance which goes before.’ 


Now mark the resemblance to the dispute about the black and 
white horses. ‘ I agree,’ signs one of the suitors, ‘ to accept of 
the proposed division of my father’s property, which assigns to 
me among other things his black and white horses ; always 
declaring that [ mean thereby, all his black horses, and all his 
white, and all that are black and white mingled.’ Where- 
upon says the pretended arbiter, ‘ We have got your agreement 
in writing ; and the passage in which you define what it is you 
agree to, is only an opinion.’ This is diplomacy; this is that 
base and brazen idol, before which men are invited to lie down, 
and of which the people of England are to bear the risks and 
the expenses. Or to put a briefer case,—A man writes, ‘I agree 
to take ten pounds sterling.’ ‘ Sir,’ says his opponent, * you 
have agreed in writing to take ten pounds; and the word 
sterling is an opinion. It is for our side to determine whether 
the pounds shall be sterling or Scots.’ No such frauds as 
these could hold together for an hour, if they were practised in 
the common concerns of men, and published in a language 
which the public is in the habit of understanding. 

In the same Protocol of 17 November 1830, the Congress of 
London directed its agents to announce to the Belgians, that 
the armistice, having been agreed to by both the contending 
parties, ‘ constituted an engagement entered into towards the 
five powers.’ Here then is manifestly the Holy Alliance foot. 
‘An engagement ’—what engagement? Do men make engage- 
ments without knowing it? Or is somebody born with a 
right divine to make engagements for them? Men must be cau- 
tious; lest they should go to bed free, and wake with an 
engagement. The Belgians therefore on the 23rd November sent 
a ‘ Note verbale’ to the.negotiators at Brussels, asking if they 
could be informed what engagement they had entered into with 
the five powers, and stating that ‘ the Provisional Government 
‘ had never considered the interference of the powers as any thing 
‘ but a friendly proceeding of mediators animated by a desire of 
‘concord and peace, who offer their good offices to the bellige- 
‘rent parties, and try to conciliate their differences, with the 
‘agreement and free consent of their allies or neighbours en- 
‘ gaged in a war;’ but protesting that to their knowledge and 
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belief, they had never entered into any engagement towards the 
powers at all. 

The Holy Alliance replies through its agents ( Note verbale 
of 6 Dec. 1830) that the Belgian government perfectly un- 
derstood the nature of the proceeding of the powers, when it 
described it as the ‘ friendly proceeding of mediators animated 
by a desire of concord and peace ;’ and adds, that 

‘ It is precisely because such is the spirit of their proceeding, and 
in order that its effect may be sure and beyond ali danger, that the five 
powers have judged it useful to render the armistice unlimited, and to 
consider it as an engagement undertaken towards themselves, and to the 
execution of which it is their business henceforth to look.’ 

Here the tyranny and fraud begin distinctly to break out. 
The armistice is not to be what the makers made it, but what 
the Holy Alliance chuse to make it. The engagements of the 
Belgians with the oppressor powers, are not to be what the 
Belgians ever undertook, but what the Holy Allies, sitting by 
their plenipotentiaries in our Foreign Office, chuse to consider 
as undertaken. The whole earth never contained any thing 
more rootedly dishonest, or more discreditable to Englishmen 
for the portion of it in which they have been involved. 

On the 27th and 28th of November 1830, the Belgian diplo- 
matic committee forwarded notes claiming Limbourg and the left 
bank of the Scheldt, and Maestricht, as within the Tine assigned 
to themselves by agreement. And here breaks out the meditated 
fraud, which no living man could have guessed at, without the 
aid of the initiated. It was, that the limits between Belgium and 
the United Provinces before the treaty of Paris, were to be 
settled by what the Holy Alliance at some subsequent period 
might have been pleased to determine ought to have belonged to 
Holland. If the Holy Allies of London meant so, why did not 
they say so? If they intended to wrong the Belgians, why did 
not they do it openly; it is always genteeler to rob than to 
swindle. If they meant 1790, why did they name 1814? They 
purposely held out a tempting offer, knowing that they had a 
fraudulent construction behind ; with the object, not so much 
of defrauding the Belgians in "the matter of the limits, as of 
worming them into the ; pretence of an engagement towards the 
Holy Alliance, which should give a power over them for ulterior 
purposes. Luxembourg came under precisely the same terms. 
At the period antecedent to the 30th May 1814, it was mani- 
festly not part of the United Provinces, and had none of the 
relations subsequently existing with Germany. It was also, 
with the exception of its fortress, in full possession of the Bel- 
gians by the spontaneous junction of its people. 
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On the 14th December 1830, the Whig ministers for the first 


time make their appearance on the scene. A note of that date 
conveys information of the interference of the powers to induce 
the King of Holland to perform his part of the armistice by 
opening the Scheldt; an act of justice, and an honourable be- 
ginning for new performers. ‘The Belgians appear to have 
been so wrought on by it, that on the next day the Provisional 
Government declared its agreement in the Protocol of the 17th 
November 1830, but always with a reservation that ‘ the ulterior 
‘ questions of policy or territory to be definitively settled between 
‘ Belgium and Holland were in no way to be affected by it.’ 

Here ends what may be called the first act of the Belgian 
drama, and begins the second. On the 20th December appeared 
a new Protocol from the plenipotentiaries at the Foreign Office. 
The Conference herein say, that having received the agreement 
of both parties to the armistice, they shall now begin to ‘ dis- 

‘cuss and concert the new arrangements best calculated to 
‘ unite the future independence of Belgium, with the stipulations 
‘ of treaties, with the interests and security of other powers, and 
‘with the preservation of the equilibrium of Europe.’ Who 
asked them to do all this? Europe hoped it had got rid of the 
Holy Alliance ; and it finds it sitting in Downing Street. Not 
a word of what the Belgians will consent to, or will not ; they 
are invited ‘to send commissioners to London as quickly as 
‘ possible,’ but it is only for the sake of ‘ being consulted and 
‘ heard on all points that may facilitate the definitive adoption 
‘ of the arrangements of which mention has been made above.’ 

Let it be Supposed for a moment, that Englishmen were 
treated with a mixture of insolence, folly, and injustice, like 
what is exemplified here. The inference is brief. The Holy 
Alliance is not put down, and it must be. Every thing is an 
English interest—that is, the interest of Englishmen,—which 
tends to confound, disgrace, and defeat that huge system of 
invasion upon justice in the abstract. There must come a time 
when the affairs of nations shall be settled by themselves, and 
not by the representatives of a few foreign families in conference 
assembled. For this object it is that all men sigh; for this it 
is, that all over the world they are of one brotherhood and one 
sect. The end cannot be far. 

On some occasions, the notes presented by the Belgian nego- 
tiators were sent back again. It is not quite clear whether this 
was meant for insolence or folly ; but it is evident that the opi- . 
nion of those who did it, was, that to conduct a negotiation it 
is not necessary to know what the parties say. 

On the 4th January 1831, the commissioners who had arrived 
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in London in consequence of the demand in the Protocol, 
addressed a note to the conference, to state that they could not 
proceed to treat any of the points at issue between the parties 
at war, till the Dutch had fulfilled the condition, which had 
never yet been done, of opening the Scheldt. And they 
addressed another on the 6th, communicating the ideas of the 
Belgian Government on the subject of the limits; and these 
limits were the same that they had agreed to for the armistice 

On the 9th January 1831, another Protocol was dispatched 
to Brussels, requiring the King of Holland to open the Scheldt 
by the 2Uth January, and the Belgians to raise the blockade of 
Maestricht ; concluding with the declaration that the five powers 
will not allow the renewal of hostilities in any case, and that 
‘they have taken the immoveable determination to obtain the 
‘completion of the decisions, which are dictated to them by 
‘justice and the desire to maintain the general peace.’ The 
Belgian Congress received this on the 17th, and determined 
that if the Scheldt was opened, the Belgian troops should give 
up the blockade of Maestricht ; but they protested in strong 
terms against the declaration with which the Protocol was 
wound up. 

On the 20th January 1831, came forth from the Foreign 
Office the Protocol pretending to determine the limits between 
Holland and Belgium. The limits assigned to Belgium were 
those of 1790. In this manner the left bank of the Scheldt, 
which together with Limbourg had been ceded by Holland in 
1795 and subsequent periods in return for portions of ancient 
Belgium which Holland still possesses, was to be taken away, 
in order that the Dutch might possess a safe passage into Bel- 
gium, and be able to drown it by opening the sluices. It was 
the old Holy Alliance principle of giving one man possession of 
another’s back-door, in order to enable him to rob the house at 
will. It was the same thing as if the Holy Alliance had given 
France the coast of Hampshire or Sussex. Something was in- 
timated about exchanges to be made hereafter by the friendly 
care of the five courts ; but it was evident that what they did 
not do then, their intention was to do never. Belgium, more- 
over, was to be perpetually neuter. That is, it was to give up 
the idea of being an independent nation, and exist as the pet 
farm of the Holy Allied powers. 

On the Ist February 1831, the National Congress protested 
against all and every part of the Protocol, and all claims or 
obligation which could in any manner be raised against Bel- 
gium unless previously accepted by the National Representation. 
A spirited and honest protest, such as all men are in the habit 
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of admiring whether from friend or enemy, and adding a hearty 
interest in the ultimate defeat of the injustice which brought 
on the necessity. 

This is the odious business into which the ministry which 
after all must be called the Reform ministry, has contrived to 
plunge itself. Itis for such ends, that England is threatened 
with the ills of war. While Englishmen are seeking for Reform, 
the Holy Alliance is sitting in their capital. But the Belgians 
will know better than to yield. They will take their own way, 
like brave and honest men, and rest assured the people of 
England are not of the plot that they complain of. 

The points for the reader to observe are, that the Belgians 
have made no engagement, that they have all along protested 
that they made no engagement, and that the attempt to say 
they have made any, or to saddle them with the consequences, 
is an act of direct fraud, and an imposition in the style of the 
rest of the proceedings of that unrighteous combination, which 
Europe shortly will put down. 
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